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THE WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE UNDER FOOD 
ADMINISTRATION CONTROL: 1917-18 


A Detailed Account, by Wilfred Eldred, of the Work of the 
United States Food Administration in Its Relation to Wheat 
and Flour—Reprinted From the Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
ics, Edited by Professor Taussig, of the Food Administration 
Advisory Committee, by Permission of Harvard University 


HE act authorizing the President to 
establish agencies for the control 


of foods and fuels was approved ° 


Aug. 10, 1917. Under its provisions the 
Food Administration was at once given 
legal standing and began to function as 
the directing and controlling authority in 
the food trades of the United States. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed to per- 


‘mit a review and critical estimate of the 


activities of the Food Administration, in 
certain directions at least. Easily the 
most important of its problems, and in 
some respects the most difficult, have been 


- encountered in the regulation of the wheat 


and flour trade. In this paper an attempt 
is made to analyze these problems and to 
discuss the efficacy of the measures adopt- 
ed to meet them. 


I 


THE COMMERCIAL SITUATION AND PRICE 

“TREND DURING THE CROP YEAR, 1916-17 

In 1913, in 1914, and again in 1915, the 
United States produced the largest wheat 
crops ever harvested in this country; the 
average for the three years was almost 
900,000,000 bus. The average exports of 
wheat (and flour) for the same years 
were almost a quarter of a million bush- 
els; the exports for the years 1914-15 and 
1915-16 were much the largest recorded 
during the present century. 

In striking contrast to these huge crops 
was the exceedingly disappointing harvest 
of .1916, which amounted to only 636,- 
318,000 bus. However, there was a large 
“carry-over” from the 1915 crop, amount- 
ing at the beginning of July, 1916, to 
179,174,000 bus, which, together with the 
new crop, made possible an export move- 
ment of 209,438,795 bus during the suc- 
ceeding 12 months. 

It is the occurrences of these 12 months 
to which this paper must first give at- 
tention. The facts just recited make it 
evident that during the first two years of 
the European war this country had played 
a large part in the provisioning of west- 
ern Europe. The neutral nations as well 
as the entente allies had drawn very 
heavily upon the United States for wheat 
and flour, but it had also been possible 
for them to draw upon the crops of Aus- 
tralia, Argentine, India, etc. To a lesser 
extent this was possible also in 1916-17, 
but the growing scarcity of ocean ton- 
nage caused greater and greater depend- 
ence upon nearer sources of supply, as 
Algeria and North America. 

The result was an extremely close ad- 
justment of supplies and needs during 
the year 1916-17; on July 1, 1917, the 
United States came into the new crop 
year with a carry-over of only 51,078,000 
bus,—the lowest figure recorded since 
1909. 

Not only was there a remarkably close 
adjustment of supplies to needs during 
the 12 months ending in June, 1917, but 
there was also, over the greater part of 
that period, an almost continuously 
mounting price level for wheat and flour. 
Only between November, 1916, and early 
February, 1917, did a net decline occur; 
after the first week in February there 
was a sharp upward swing which reached 
a climax about the middle of May, at a 
point nearly three times as high as the 
prices current a _ twelvemonth before. 
This peak was not maintained, but the 
average prices of June and July were 


well over twice the level of the corre- 
sponding months in 1916. 

This extraordinary price increase was 
due to three fairly distinct factors: (1) 
poor crop prospects and rapidly dimin- 
ishing wheat and flour stocks in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada; (2) uncontrolled, 
and at times apparently reckless, buy- 
ing in American markets by the repre- 
sentatives of the allied and neutral coun- 
tries; (3) the impossibility of drawing 
upon the reserves of such distant regions 
as Argentina, Australia, and India, in ap- 
preciable quantity, owing to the ever- 
shrinking supply of merchant shipping 
resulting from the destruction of ton- 
nage by unrestricted submarine warfare. 

The urgent needs of western Europe 
had to be met from the scanty surplus 
of North America. As it has been well 
put: “Wheat and the products of wheat 
became war munitions, and war muni- 
tions are bought with a ruthless disregard 
of all commercial factors.” Under such 
conditions the ordinary conditions of de- 
mand and supply can hardly be said to 
exist at all. In a sense, the law of de- 
mand and supply was simply inoperative. 

There resulted an abnormal and quite 
unprecedented condition in the wheat and 
flour market of the United States dur- 
ing the spring of 1917. The highest price 
paid for cash wheat since the Civil War 
was reached in April; by the middle of 
May it had advanced nearly 50 per cent 
more. Curiously enough, high prices of 
wheat and flour had the effect of stimu- 
lating rather than checking the buying 
demand of American distributors and 
consumers. Flour consumers were fright- 
ened at the prospect of impending scar- 
city, and their fears were not allayed by 
the very gloomy reports issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the condition 
of the winter wheat crop and the injudi- 
cious utterances of its officials and other 
public men concerning possible famine 
conditions to come. 

There resulted a veritable flour panic; 
with each successive increase in prices 
there was a fresh wave of hysterical buy- 
ing; speculation by flour jobbers and 
dealers, as well as by wheat operators, was 
rampant. Extraordinary profits were 
taken, in many cases almost reluctantly 
taken, both by millers and grain dealers. 
Predictions were freely made by respon- 
sible officials that still nigher prices might 
be expécted unless the market was con- 
trolled. The buyers for the foreign gov- 
ernments had well-nigh cornered the mar- 
ket through their ownership of the May 
future; the market was really “oversold,” 
and the selling interests wanted some ac- 
tion taken to protect them from excessive 
loss. 

Finally, on May 14, under pressure 
from government officials and from pub- 
lic sentiment, the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade prohibited further trad- 
ing in the May future and forced the set- 
tlement of outstanding contracts at a 
price fixed by a committee. With cash 
wheat selling at $3.45 the committee set 


a maximum price of $3.18 for the May 
contract. Subsequently speculative trad- 
ing in the July and September futures 
was also prohibited and outstanding con- 
tracts terminated. The committee fixed 
the settling prices on these contracts at 
$2.75 and $2.45 respectively. 

Similar action was taken by the other 
important exchanges. “The moment this 
was done,” to quote the words of a keen 
observer, “the whole American marketing 
system fell like a house of glass.” 


II 
EVIDENT NECESSITY FOR GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL 

In these conditions it became abun- 
dantly evident that some form of control 
was necessary if the situation was not to 
get out of hand altogether. As early as 
April, 1917, the Council of National De- 
fense had summoned Herbert C. Hoover, 
who had discharged with signal success 
the perplexing and difficult task of ra- 
tioning the Belgian nation, to come to the 
United States to undertake a similar task 
for his own country. Mr. Hoover ar- 
rived in Washington early in May, but 
found the political situation so unsettled 
as to make it extremely doubtful wheth- 
er he could render useful public service. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
trace the tortuous course of the so-called 
Food Control act through the debates of 
Congress; suffice it to say that many in- 
terests were arrayed against the appoint- 
ment of a business man to a position of 
real authority in Washington. However, 
Mr. Hoover had-the backing of the Presi- 
dent, and he proceeded at once, though 
unofficially, to the working out of plans 
for the effective control of the food in- 
dustries which might be put into opera- 
tion as soon as authority was granted to 
do so. The first important industry to be 
considered was the wheat and flour trade. 

The next few months were a period of 
anxious waiting on the part of the com- 
mercial interests affected. Already in 
April the Council of Grain Exchanges 
had sent representatives to Washington 
to confer with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and to work out some plan of con- 
trol acceptable to the government and the 
trade. Out of these consultations was or- 
ganized the Committee of Grain Ex- 
changes in Aid of National Defense. This 
committee together with a somewhat sim- 
ilar committee representing the western 
exchanges, met in conference with Mr. 
Hoover on May 16, and at his request 
submitted a tentative outline of a plan 
of control. 

This plan emphasized: the absolute ne- 
cessity of direct government control of 
the transportation of foodstuffs (inter- 
change of railroad cars, etc.); the fixing 
of a wheat price and its maintenance for 
the entire crop year without change; the 
control by the government of the distri- 
bution of the available wheat supply, and, 
as a means to this end, such control over 
terminal and country elevators as to de- 
prive every one, except the government, 


of their facilities for the’ storage of 
wheat (and rye); the discontinuance of 
trading in futures in wheat on the grain 
exchanges, and the limitation of the prac- 
tices, by consumers, of buying flour far 
in advance, and by mills, of contracting 
for the sale of flour further ahead than 
“prompt shipment.” 

This remarkable document foreshad- 
owed many of the most important poli- 
cies which were later adopted by the Food 
Administration. The conclusion was 
reached at these conferences that, with 
the elimination of waste and proper con- 
servation, in this country, an ample sup- 
ply of grain would be available, both for 
domestic consumption and for the re- 
quirements of the allies. The problem 
was, therefore, one of administration; 
the creation of a Food Administration 
was the logical recommendation. 

Coincidently the flour-milling industry 
had become alive to the necessity of some 
stabilizing action by public authority, and 
at the inspiration of W. C. Edgar, editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, sought to 
get the support of Mr. Hoover in a 
scheme for the reduction of wheat prices 
and in a plan of milling regulation which 
would be acceptable to the trade. 

In May, Mr. Hoover met some of the 
leading millers in conferences and re- 
ceived suggestions for a plan of govern- 
ment control. Some of these suggestions 
were of a drastic and far-reaching char- 
acter, based upon the authority granted 
to the President under the National De- 
fense act. They extended to the requi- 
sitioning of grain at country points of 
shipment, the pooling of all terminal ele- 
vator facilities at the primary markets, 
the fixing of prices on all grains and on 
flour, the placing of an embargo upon ex- 
ports of grain and. grain products, and 
the direction of all export movement by 
the food controller. 

These suggestions were deemed imprac- 
ticable or their execution considered un- 
wise; it was evidently the preference of 
the President to wait for specific authori- 
zation by Congress rather than to exercise 
the war powers conferred in general terms 
under the Defense act. 

Another set of suggestions was con- 
tained in a letter of May 27, to Mr. Hoov- 
er, signed by 10 prominent representa- 
tives of the milling trade who had been 
in Washington in discussion of the Lever 
food control bill before Congress. These 
representatives urged the absolute neces- 
sity of a national food administration, 
and desired immediate action because of 
the pressure of forward contracts cover- 
ing the purchase of new wheat and the 
forward sale of flour. 

They recommended that the food con- 
troller be given authority over the trans- 
portation of foodstuffs both by lake and 
rail; that all foreign buying of foodstuffs 
be under the jurisdiction of the food con- 
troller, with a view to effecting a fixed 
price of grain, and perhaps of grain 
products; that a maximum price be fixed 
on flour; that relative prices be fixed on 
coarse grains (corn, oats, barley, . etc.) 
with reference to the prevailing price of 
wheat, so as to encourage their use and 
insure the conservation of wheat flour; 
that the practice of buying flour for long- 
deferred shipment be discontinued; and 
that a “milling executive” composed of 

(Continued on page 146.) 
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“Well, sir, 
Fish h River Roller Mills, “Peg Leg Green, 
VW) ote jup to Lightnin’ Struck, an’ me 
Aisi ‘have been sweatin’ and discus- 
sin’ around for a good many 
it) weeks now tryin’ to figure out 
' a way for the guv’ment to handle 
its wheat guarantee scheme, an’ 


-!‘leave.the whole endurin’ problem 
| to that sterling patriot Henry Ford.” 


* said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 








THE “ROUND-UP” 

For many years it has been the custom 
of The Northwestern Miller annually to 
bring together the members of its staff, 
including the managers of its branch of- 
fices, for a family conference and reunion 
under its own roof, the climax of the 
occasion being found in its annual dinner. 
Sometimes it has mentioned this reunion 
in these columns, more often it has ig- 
nored it; but always and every year it has 
occurred since the custom was first in- 
augurated. 

This week finds The Northwestern 
Miller again enjoying the great pleasure 
of its staff reunion, and if, in consequence 
thereof, there should. be lacking in the 
next issue of this -publication something 
of the usual completeness of its news 
service, readers will understand and will 
make due and kindly allowances. 

It will be impossible for all of those who 
usually come together at this time to do 
so this year; several of them are on mili- 
tary duty in France, and Mr. Raikes, the 
representative of The Northwestern Miller 
in London, has been unable to come for 
four years owing to the war. 

Those who attend this “Round-Up” will 
do so in a spirit of unusual satisfaction, 
owing to the coming of peace and tlie 
prospect of the restoration of normal con- 
ditions. They realize that their organiza- 
tion has survived the vicissitudes of war, 
for which they are profoundly thankful 
and, in that fellowship and good will 
which has always prevailed to such a re- 
markable extent among those who serve 
The Northwestern Miller, they will meet 
to commemorate a past of which they are 
proud, and to confer concerning a future 
which has fair promise of still more 
worthy achievement. 

The Northwestern Miller has always 
been most fortunate in its loyal associates, 
the majority of whom have been connected 
with it for many years. At one time it 
was possible to speak of them as “our 
young men”; now, however, it might be 
more appropriate to refer to most of them 
as “our old boys,” for the years are be- 
ginning to show in heads turned gray. 
Old or young, they still serve this publica- 
tion and those it represenis faithfully and 
well, and the privilege of having them to- 
gether once a year is one of the many 
things in the course of its existence which 
gives The Northwestern Miller great 
pleasure and satisfaction. 


FOOD FOR FINLAND 

It is gratifying to learn that at last the 
way is clear for shipments of food to 
Finland, that Mr. Hoover has recommend- 
ed it, and that the allied nations concur, 
The War Trade Board’s announcement 
authorizes the immediate shipment from 
the United States to Finland of ten thou- 
sand tons of cereals, two thousand tons 
of pork products, one thousand tons of 
industrial fats and one thousand tons of 
sugar. 

Shortly before the United States en- 
tered the war, Finland purchased a large 
quantity of flour in this country and paid 
for it. Before it could be shipped, how- 
ever, such exports were prohibited by the 
authorities, and these supplies were not 
forwarded. 

The situation in Finland became chaotic, 
and until very recently remained so. Last 
year the Finland government sent repre- 
sentatives to the United States for the 
purpose of securing food supplies for the 
people who were on the verge of starva- 
tion; among these was Mr, P. J. Valkea- 
pai, of Helsingfors, formerly in the flour 
importing business. 

Although Mr. Hoover felt the greatest 
sympathy for the civilian population of 
Finland, it was beyond his power to au- 
thorize food shipments to that country, as 
by that time it had been occupied by the 
German forces, and was virtually a Ger- 
man province. In May last a delegation 
of Finlanders resident in the United 
States, accompanied by Mr. Valkeapiia, 
met the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
in Washington, and went with him to in- 
terview the State department and the 
Food Administration relative to the situa- 
tion. Although they were received with 
the utmost courtesy, and listened to with 
consideration, it was apparent that, under 
existing conditions, nothing could be done 
for the immediate relief of the Finnish 
people. Assurafités were given, however, 
that as soon as the German troops were 
withdrawn, food shipments would be 
made. 

In September, the editor of The North- 
western Miller conferred with Dr. Hosti, 
representative of the Finnish government 
in London, but owing to the unsettled 
state of affairs in Finland, no means of 
getting food to the people could be sug- 
gested that would meet the requirements 
of the allied nations. At that time, a 
German prince had been nominated by the 


Kaiser as ruler of Finland, and it seemed 
possible that the unhappy and distracted 
country would be compelled to receive 
him, although, as Dr. Hosti drily re- 
marked, if the prince accepted the posi- 
tion he would probably find his action 
equivalent to suicide. 

Some time ago the representatives of 
Finland sent over to secure supplies, with 
the exception of Mr. Valkeapiii, despair- 
ing of success, abandoned their efforts and 
left the United States.. Mr. Valkeapiia, 
however, remained, having vowed never to 
return to Finland until the food was 
shipped. 

It must be gratifying to this persistent 
and optimistic representative of his coun- 
try to learn from the War Board’s an- 
nouncement that the authorization of 
shipments to Finland was “predicated 
upon an infinitely improved national sit- 
uation in Finland within the last few 
weeks. Information from Mr. Hoover and 
from other sources, including allied com- 


‘missions, shows that this sorely tried na- 


tion again appears to. be establishing itself 
upon a comparatively stable basis, politi- 
cally and nationally. 

“As recently as the signing of the 
armistice the German forces were in full 
control, and any food sent from allied 
sources was in risk of not reaching the 
Finns themselves, but of being re-export- 
ed to the Germans or the Bolshevist forces 
in Russia. Since the armistice was signed 
Finland has been able to progress steadily 
in the establishment of a. popular gov- 
ernment, and for this reason it is possible 
for the United States and other countries 
to provide nourishment and relief. 

“Government officials said the situation 
was in striking contrast to that of Russia, 
where chaotic conditions, still in consider- 
able measure, bar the rest of the world 
from coming to her aid. The moment 
Russia succeeds in achieving the same de- 
gree of social and political equilibrium as 


Finland, she will be throwing open for her 
own benefit a door by which food and - 


many other necessities of life may enter 
freely from the outside world.” 

Although the shipments thus far au- 
thorized are probably small in comparison 
with the needs of Finland, nevertheless, 
the door being now open, additional sup- 
plies will probably be sent forward as 
speedily as possible. These will doubtless 
consist very largely of flour, as the Fin- 
nish people are bread eaters and have 
always been liberal buyers of the Ameri- 
can product to the extent of their ability 
and the liberty of importation permitted 
them by their former rulers, the Russians. 


THE LATE HENRY LASSEN 

Henry Lassen, of Wichita, Kansas, 
whose death is announced in this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, was provincial 
in the best sense of the word. His pri- 
mary interest was in the development of 
his own section of the milling field, the 
Southwest, and he was intense in his loy- 
alty to this object and jealous in his de- 
fense of it. Nevertheless, he was always 
willing to do his duty to the entire indus- 
try, and never failed when called upon to 
respond faithfully and willingly, although 
he invariably stood first for Kansas. 

His conception of his duty to himself 
and his industry was to begin at home, 
and thereafter to continue as far as his 
influence extended. It was a logical con- 
ception, even if it sometimes seemed to 
others rather partisan and narrow. 

Such men as he are invaluable in pioneer 
work; their intense loyalty to their own 
environment is a tremendous asset in its 
growth, and in the course of their busy 
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lives they accomplish definite things and 
have the satisfaction of witnessing the 
fulfillment of the immediate objects in 
which they most concern themselves, which 
is so often denied to men who go further 
afield in their efforts and ambitions. 
Mr. Lassen was intense and direct in 


‘his belief in and devotion to the milling 


interests of the Southwest, while not 
oblivious to the welfare of the entire in- 
dustry. His loss, to the millers of his 
section especially, is one to be deplored, 
and he will be greatly missed in the larger 
councils of the industry, where he was re- 
spected as a man of honest, straightfor- 
ward convictions, who did not hesitate to 
express them in plain language. His kind- 
ness of heart and good will gave him many 
friends, and he was best liked by those 
who knew him best. 


DEATH OF GEORGE CHASE CHRISTIAN 

The last miller of a family of famous 
millers, George Chase Christian, son of 
the late George H. Christian, died in Min- 
neapolis on January 5, at the age of forty- 
four, after a long and most painful illness 
which he bore with the utmost fortitude. 

His father, one of the pioneer millers 
of the Northwest, died on January 20, 
1918, knowing that his only remaining son 
could not long survive him. George Chase 
Christian retired from the milling busi- 
ness, in which he had been active-since he 
graduated from college twenty years 
earlier, two years ago, and since that time 
has been awaiting the end which he knew 
to be inevitable. 

His courage and calmness in facing this 
situation demonstrated his exceptional 
character. Although he was a successful 
miller during the period in which he con- 
tinued in business, Mr. Christian never 
seemed to consider it more than an inci- 
dental occupation, and did not seek to 
develop his interest in it beyond moderate 
limits, although his opportunities to do so, 
had he been so disposed, were practically 
unlimited. 

He was possessed of a very superior 
mind and, like his father, developed it in 
unusual directions, this rather for his own 
gratification than for any apparent and 
definite object. Of a reserved nature, his 
good qualities of mind and heart were 
known to comparatively few, even of his 
acquaintances, who were more impressed 
by his superficial aloofness and a certain 
melancholy which seemed to be habitual, 
perhaps an intuition of his approaching 
ordeal. ‘ 

Thus while Mr. Christian did not become 
one of the prominent figures in this in- 
dustry, as his father had been, it was not 
for lack of high ability and great capacity, 
but rather because he discovered neither 
the incentive nor the disposition to apply 
himself in this direction, being more given 
to introspection and abstruse studies for- 
eign to business pursuits. 

Through all this preparatory experi- 
ence, Mr. Christian came to the time when 
he faced a slow, lingering and painful 
illness, and it was then that his spiritual- 
ity asserted itself. He met his fate heroic- 
ally, and endured bravely to the end, . 
finding within himself that peace and sat- 
isfaction which was denied him physically, 
by reason of his fatal ailment. 

Thus passes the last member of the 
Christian family engaged in milling, in 
which industry it had achieved distinction 
and success and established a name which 
at one time’ Was widely and favorably 
known in the markets both of this country 
and Europe. Of him it may truly be said 
that he lived a man of unusual attain- 
ments, and met death with courage un- 
abated. 
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President of Kansas Milling Co. a Man of 
Wide Activities—Pioneer in Okla- 
homa Flour Milling 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 4.—Henry Las- 
sen, organizer and president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, and one of 
the most prominent and widely known 
millers of the West, died suddenly at his 
home at Wichita, shortly after midnight 

esterday morning. Mr. Lassen had been 
i usual health during the day and for the 
several days preceding, and Thursday 


' night had attended the theatre and after- 
_ wards stopped for supper at the restau- 


rant of the new Hotel Lassen. A few 
moments after entering his home at mid- 
night he collapsed, and died within a few 
minutes. The immediate cause of death 
was apoplexy. 

For two years or more past Mr. Lassen 
had been in indifferent health. A combi- 
nation of advanced blood pressure and 
chronic arterial trouble led his physician 
to counsel less active attention to busi- 
ness affairs and more rest, but Mr. Las- 
sen’s long-established habits of life were 
such that he did not know how to accom- 
= either of these things and, although 

was perhaps less active in the past few 
months, he for the most part continued 
to give active attention to all of his varied 
affairs. Latterly, his devotion to the work 
of completing the new hotel at Wichita 
made heavy calls upon his time and atten- 
tion, particularly a the last few 
months, when work was being rushed in 
order that the new hostelry might have 
its formal opening at the New Year cele- 
bration. 

Mr. Lassen is survived by his wife, a son 
and two daughters. 

Funeral services are to be held at 
Wichita Monday afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
followed by interment in the local ceme- 
tery. 

* * 

Henry Lassen was distinctly a self- 
made man. By birth he was technically 
Danish, having been born in Schleswig- 
Holstein shortly before that province 
came into possession of Germany. He 
never regarded himself as German. 

At the age of 17, as Mr. Lassen often 
told the story, he saw a drill sergeant 
strike a private with the flat of his sword 
because of some minor infraction of an 
order, or inability properly to comply 
with it. 
when he would come to the age of en- 
forced military service, he might be sub- 
ject to the same treatment, the young man 
made up his mind to emigrate to America. 

Arriving in this country he made his 
way to Nebraska, where he secured work 
and, after a few years, became engaged in 
the grain business as a country elevator 
operator. When old Oklahoma was opened 
to settlement in 1899, Mr. Lassen went as 
a pioneer into the new country and, al- 
most immediately, engaged in the grain 
business at Guthrie, the capital of the 
territory. Four years later he decided, if 
possible, to get into the milling business, 
and shortly afterwards associated himself 
with Charles M. Jackman, then located 
at Argonia, Kansas, and built a small 
mill at El Reno, the new company being 
— first the Canadian County Mill & 
Elevator Co., later the Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co. The new concern was an 
instant success and the business expanded 
rapidly, the expansion, however, being 
largely in the grain-handling department 
rather than in flour manufacture. For a 
number of years, the company shared with 
one other the distinction of being the 
largest grain shipper in western Okla- 
homa. 

While at El Reno Mr. Lassen became 
much interested in the exportation of 
flour. At one time, he made a direct con- 
signment of several thousand barrels to 
a house in London, known to him through 
family connection, and then went to Lon- 
don to meet the shipment and see through 
just what channels it passed into the 
trade. Oklahoma mills, at that time, were 
all small, and few of them did a direct 
foreign business in flour, but Mr. Lassen 
immediately became an active exponent 
of the desirability of an active and con- 
stant export outlet, and in all subsequent 
years was foremost in every effort to build 
a large and regular foreign outlet for 
flours from the Southwest. 


In 1915, Mr. Lassen and his active as- 
sociate, Mr. Jackman, felt that they had 


Realizing that the next year,- 
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~~ the © ibilities of milling at 
El Reno and, nena offering, sold 
the property there to the Maney brothers, 
previously to that time not interested in 
milling but now the owners of important 
properties both in Oklahoma and Ne- 
braska. It was the original purpose to 
come further north to a terminal or semi- 
terminal wheat market and there build a 
larger mill. Kansas City attracted Mr. 
Lassen, but, after considering the advan- 
tages of an interior location, he and Mr. 
Jackman decided upon Wichita. The 
1,500-bbl plant of the Kansas Milling Co. 
was then built, practically, with the ex- 
ception of time-to-time improvements 
and added storage and handling facilities, 
as it stands today. 

Like the Oklahoma business, the new 
enterprise was a pronounced success from 
the first, and, within a few years, had 
established itself as one of the foremost 
milling establishments of the Southwest. 
A few years ago a second mill, a 500-bbl 
unit at St. John, Kansas, was added to 
the company’s equipment. Further tenta- 
tive plans for expansion have more re- 
cently been under consideration, although 
nothing definite had been decided upon at 
the time of Mr. Lassen’s death. 

Although Mr. Lassen was essentially a 
miller, his private fortune necessitated 
his interesting himself from time to time 
in other lines. Principal of these was the 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co., a concern 
which he was principally instrumental in 
organizing two years ago for the building 
of a 1,000,000-bu terminal grain elevator 
at Wichita. Millers of the vicinity and 
local investors were associated with him 
in the enterprise, but the active supervi- 
sion of construction work and of subse- 
quent conduct of the operating company 
devolved upon Mr. Lassen. 

Still more recently, the need of a mod- 
ern and substantial hotel at Wichita and 
the apparent inability of the public to 
manage its building led Mr. Lassen to 
take active personal charge of the enter- 
prise. Within a short time he had secured 
full subscription of the required funds, 
and proceeded with construction work. 
As recognition of his services, the sub- 
scribers to the building fund unanimously 
voted to name the new house the Hotel 
Lassen. 

Mr. Lassen’s services to the millers of 
his neighborhood and to those of his state 
and the Southwest as a whole were no- 
table. While still in Oklahoma he took 
an active interest in all association -work, 
and upon his removal to Kansas at once 
became a vigorous force in every move- 
ment having for its purpose the improve- 
ment of milling conditions. From time 
to time he was called upon to head many 
committees of millers appointed in various 
causes, and never failed to discharge his 
duty with vigor and energy, and marked 
fidelity to his associates in the industry. 
In later years he served as president of 
the local southern Kansas association, and 
as president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, as well as a director of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation. 

Mr. Lassen was a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a Shriner and Knight Templar. 
He was identified with the Lutheran 
Church. y 

R. E. Sreriine. 





Federation Sales Contract 

An important letter was sent out by 
Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
Thursday, regarding the new Federation 
uniform sales contract and revised pack- 
age differentials. He calls attention to 
the fact that the committee overlooked 
suggesting that the mill’s Food Adminis- 
tration license number should show on 
the top of the sales contract. “It is our 
understanding that the license number of 
each mill must still continue to be shown 
on all sales contracts, and mills should 
see that this is done when having them 
printed. 

“Regarding revised package differen- 
tials, as these were sent from this office, 
it was suggested that they be printed on 
the back of the sales contract; attention 
is now called to the probability of changes 
in the package differentials, which would 
render useless such sales contracts as had 
been printed with the package differen- 
tials on the reverse side. . 

“It is therefore suggested that mills 
do not print package differentials on the 
back of the sales contract, and this office 
will give all publicity possible to the 
package differentials as promulgated 


Dec. 30, and to any revisions that may be 
made by the committee to meet changing 
conditions.” 

Any mills desiring additional copies of 
federation package differentials can se- 
cure them by making request of the Fed- 
eration office. 


UNIFORM EXPORT FLOUR 


England Wants Straight Grade Flour of Ap- 
proximately the Same Quality as 
Before the War 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Colonel H. B. Tasker, of the 
Wheat Export Co., has recently received 
a cable to effect that England desires 
flour to be of straight grades, of an ex- 
traction that will insure its keeping qual- 
ities. This he takes to mean approximate- 
ly a 72 per cent extraction, or about like 
pre-war flour, but only of one grade. 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 








STILL NO FLOUR BOUGHT 


Grain Corporation Calls Situation So Uncer- 
tain as to Make Flour Buying 
Impossible 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 4.—For the 
third successive week the Grain Corpora- 
tion made no purchases of flour. The 
reason given was that, pending an abso- 
lute settlement of what the European pro- 
gramme is to be, the situation is so uncer- 
tain that to make any purchases now 
would be a useless waste of time and 
would tend toward complicating an al- 
ready very much involved situation. 

No one, on this side of the water at 
least, seems to have any inkling as to what 
the programme is to be, and in the mean- 
time the milling and flour trade must mark 
time pending a final decision in the mat- 
ter. Inquiries at the office of the Grain 
Corporation threw no light on it, and no 
information was to be had as to when 
buying might be expected to be resumed. 
It may be that this whole question will 
be straightened out in the near future, 
but it seems extremely doubtful. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Light Demand—Mills Reluctant to 
Quote New Grades—Buyers Holding 
Off—Millfeed Wanted 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 


~ 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 7—Slow demand 
for flour for mill shipment, but a little 
more selling at second hands. Millfeed 
offering more freely at an advance of $2 
ton. White and yellow corn goods quiet, 
with prices unchanged. Spring patents, 
mill shipment, in sacks, $10.75@11 for 
standard, and $11.10@11.25 for short; 
hard winter patents, $10.75@11; soft win- 
ter patents, $10.40@11, with sales of 
straights at $10.10@10.25. Spring bran, 
$56.50; winter bran, $58.50; mixed feed, 
$59@61,—all in 100’s. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Cuicaeo, Irn., Jan. 7.—The flour mar- 


‘ket is slowly improving, but not as mill- 


ers and dealers would like. Quotations 
as a rule are steady, although soft wheat 
flour is scarce and high. Average quota- 
tions today for 95 per cent spring, $10.30 
@10.45 in sacks, and nominally 5@10c 
more for southwestern 95 per cent flour. 
Some mills continue to make 100 per cent 
patent. 
C. H. CHatren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7—Flour market 
very quiet, and domestic sales restricted. 
New business in all sections very light, 
and mills report demand of a hand-to- 
mouth character. There is a fair call for 
wheat feed, with prices about steady; 
other feedstuffs higher and in demand. 


Peter Deruien. 


Puitaverpnia, Pa., Jan. %.—Buyers 
show very little interest, and market is 
weak under general pressure to sell. 
Prices quotably unchanged. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





The fifteenth annual convention of the 
Farmers’ Grain Dealers’’ Association of 
Iowa will be held at Cedar Rapids, Jan. 
21-23. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Jan.5 Jan. 6 
Jan. 4 Dec. 28 1918 1917 











Minneapolis ..:.309,270 235,755 371,195 258,755 
a | rare DOEE tiaeksteciee Saace 
Duluth-Superior 6,150 12,190 12,165 10,465 
Milwaukee ..... 11,800 6,500 4,000 11,000 

co | rn 333,964 254,755 387,360 280,220 
Outside mills*..158,971 ...... 147,570 131,000 

Ag’gate sprg.492,935 ...... 534,930 411,220 
ee” ee 20,100 34,800 26,000 31,500 
St. Louis? ..... 41,700 54,700 45,500 52,400 
Buffalo ........ 124,200 145,250 119,150 96,700 
Rochester ..... 8,600 8,500 ...... 10,600 
CHICKS ..ccccs 19,750 17,250 23,750 17,500 


Kansas City.... 49,000 43,800 63,400 63,600 
Kansas Cityt...215,746 248,786 237,520 196,215 


Omaha ........ BTjMOG RUGRe: accere coccce 
TOGO wescoese 21,416 28,800 29,700 14,400 
Toledof ....... 52,238 62,323 49,640 44,215 


Nashville** ,... 61,449 94,181 50,470 76,605 
Portiand, Oreg.. 29,759 31,312° 15,905 ...... 
i, Ee eee 33,690 20,595 30,760 22,455 
Tacoma ....... 29,040 37,720 36,445 31,930 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Jan. 5 Jan. 6 
Jan. 4 Dec. 28 1918 1917 
72 


Minneapolis: ...... 59 45 50 
ee Pee 64 os — om 
Duluth-Superior .. 12 35 34 28 
Outside mills* .... 82 71 54 47 
Average spring... 54 50 64 48 
Milwaukee ........ 66 34 33 93 
BR, BOGS wos scceca 40 69 52 62 
ae 54 71 59 68 
| Ee 75 87 70 58 
Rochester ........ 46 46 és 52 
CREED -coscacevcs 65 58 91 58 
Kansas City ...... 61 53 77 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 53 61 81 68 
eae 73 72 ee 
i... eee eee ee 45 60 62 30 
|. Se 57 72 54 42 
Nashville** ....... 32 55 35 47 
Portland, Oregon... 73 77 48 
es , MEE eee 72 4 65 55 
THOME cckitcevae 5¢ 66 63 56 
: 3.) WERE 57 61 59 56 
Minnesota-Dakotas 54 50 64 48 
Other states ...... 58 62 61 59 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 4 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 4 per cent 
from week ending Dec. 28. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


HOOVER TO HEAD COUNCIL 


Cable Confirms Report from Paris That He 
Had Been Made Director General of 
Food Relief by President 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 4.—The Food 
Administration today received cable con- 
firmation of the report from Paris that 
Herbert C. Hoover had been made di- 
rector general of food relief by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Téis followed a request by 
the allied governments that the United 
States take the lead in the entire pro- 
gramme of European food relief. Nor- 
man Davis, formerly of the staff of Oscar 
T. Crosby, special commissioner of finance 
for the United States in Europe, will 
assist Mr. Hoover. Announcement of the 
Hoover appointment was made in the fol- 
lowing statement issued by the American 
peace delegation: 

“The allied governments had advised 
the President that they desired the Unit- 
ed States should take the lead in the or- 
ganization and administration of relief. 
Under this arrangement between the 
United States and the allied countries 
there are being appointed two representa- 
tives of each government to secure the co- 
operation of food, finances and shipping 
resaurces in the solution of the problems 
connected with the relief. 

“The President has appointed Herbert 
Hoover and Norman Davis as the two 
American representatives in the council, 
and Mr. Hoover will act as director gen- 
eral of the undertaking. The French 
government has appointed M. Clementel, 
Minister of Commerce, and M. Vilgrain, 
Minister of Food, as its representatives. 
The British and Italian representatives 
have not as yet been announced.” 


Ricuarp B. Warnrovs. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


INTERPRETING MILLING RULES 





Meeting of Committee of Millers at Chicago Discusses Interpretations of Mill- 
ing Division Rules Formulated by Members of Original Milling 
Division—Effort Made to Establish Basis for Agreement 
Between Division of Enforcement and Millers 


On Tuesday, Jan. 7, a meeting was held 
in Chicago of the committee appointed 
at the Federation meeting, Dec. 5, for the 
purpose of arriving at some definite un- 
derstanding with regard to the interpre- 
tation of the rules of the former Milling 
Division. The composition of this com- 
mittee, as originally appointed, was as 
follows: 

George C.. Shane, Philadelphia, Pa; 
Thomas L. Moore, Richmond, Va; Bern- 
hard J. Rothwell, Boston, Mass; C. Pow- 
ell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; E. E. Laurent, 
Clarksville, Tenn; J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; B. W. Marr, Columbus, Ohio; 
D. E. Stott, Detroit, Mich; George H. 
Lewis, Lawrenceburg, Ind; L. M. Powell, 
Milwaukee, Wis; E. O. Wright, Menom- 
onie, Wis; Frank B. Rise, Chicago, III; 
W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn; H. 
S. Helm, Minneapolis, Minn; W. G. 
Crocker, Minneapolis, Minn; George S. 
Milnor, Alton, Ill; W. B. Dunwoody, 
Joplin, Mo; Julius Postel, Mascoutah, 
Ill; Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas; H. 
Lassen, Wichita, Kansas; H. Dittmer, El 
Reno, Okla; L. E. Moses, Kansas City, 
Mo; O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash; E. O. 
McCoy, The Dalles, Oregon; Moritz 
Thomsen, Seattle, Wash. 

After a discussion lasting all day Tues- 
day, the meeting was adjourned to Wed- 
nesday morning, no action having been 
taken. 

The problem was the acceptance or re- 
jection of the interpretations of the mill- 
ing rules formulated by the members of 
the former Millers’ Committee themselves. 
Following the meeting of Dec. 5, it was 
evident that such obscurity as existed re- 
garding the precise meaning of some of 
the regulations could best be cleared up 
by the same men who had originally for- 
mulated them. Accordingly, the Millers’ 
Committee drew up a detailed statement, 
covering all the disputed points. The Di- 
vision of Enforcement is apparently quite 
ready to accept the statement, as are 
most of the millers. 

The statement published herewith is 
precisely as it was presented to the com- 
mittee meeting Tuesday on behalf of the 
original Milling Division. 

7 ~ 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 18, 1918. 
INTRODUCTION 

In view of the differences which have 
arisen between the Millers and the Di- 
vision of Enforcement of the United 
States Food Administration in applying 
the rules and regulations and effecting 
settlement under the terms of the Milling 
Agreement and regulations issued to 
Millers, joint conferences have been held 
between the former members of the Mill- 
ing Division, the Division of Enforce- 
ment of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, and other Members of the Food 
Administration. 

As a result of these conferences, the 
Division of Enforcement of the United 
States Food Administration issues the fol- 
lowing instructions (bearing the subjoined 

(Continued on page 143.) 





PRESIDENT’S PLAN OPPOSED 


Bill Providing $100,000,000 Relief for Starv- 
ing Peoples of Europe Does Not Conform 
to Wilson’s Suggestion 


Wasurtnoton, D. C., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—A bill to appropriate $100,- 
000,000 to feed Europe, as requested by 
President Wilson in a wireless message 
last Saturday night, and communicated 
to Congress on Monday by Secretary of 
the Treasury Glass, is meeting opposi- 
tion in the Senate, and, as reported by the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
does not conform to the suggestion of the 
President, which proposed that the 
amount to be apfgopriated be put into 
his hands to be used in his discretion. The 
House committee took quick action yes- 
terday, and reported a bill to the House 
as follows: 

“For the participation by the govern- 
ment of the United States in the fur- 
nishing of foodstuffs and other urgent 





supplies, for the transportation, distri- 
bution and administration thereof to such 
populations of Europe outside of Ger- 
many as may be determined upon by the 
President from time to time as necessary, 
and for each and for every purpose con- 
nected therewith in the discretion of the 
President, $100,000,000, which’ may be 
used as a revolving fund until June 30, 
1919, and which shall be audited, where 
practicable, in the same manner as other 
expenditures of the government are 
audited. 

“Provided, that the expenditures here- 
under shall be reimbursed so far as pos- 





ever, as the president and directors are 
considering a removal to Washington. 
The present temporary address of the 
association’s secretary is 367 Southern 
Boulevard, New York City. These offices 
were made available to the association by 
George S. Ward, of the Ward Baking 
Co., recently elected president. 





GEORGE C: CHRISTIAN DIES 


Last Member of Famous Milling Family Who 
Was Identified with Industry—Son of 
Pioneer Minneapolis Miller 


George Chase Christian, son of the late 
George Henry Christian, of Minneapolis, 
died at his home, 414 South Eighth Street, 
on Sunday, Jan. 5. He had suffered from 
a protracted and painful sickness for more 
than two years, during most of which 
time there had been no hope of his re- 
covery. 

Mr. Christian’s father was one of the 


The Late George Chase Christian 


sible by the government, or subdivisions 
thereof, or the peoples to whom relief is 
furnished. 

“Provided, further, that a report of the 
receipts and expenditures under this ap- 
propriation shall be submitted to Con- 
gress, not later than the first day of the 
next regular session.” 

The House today delayed in taking up 
the bill for immediate action. Leading 
members of the Senate have announced 
open opposition to the bill, among them 
being Senators Borah and Smoot. They 
ask for more particulars as to the meth- 
ods of purchase and distribution of food 
products than are outlined in the com- 
munication to Congress. The proposal to 
make such an appropriation follows the 
appointment by the President, with the 
approval of other nations, of Mr. Hoover 
as general director of a commission to 
provide for feeding the starving peoples 
of Europe. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Bakers’ Association Moves 


Headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry have been 
moved from Chicago to New York City. 
The change may not be permanent, how- 


notable figures in American milling. Com- 
ing to Minneapolis in 1867, he formed a 
partnership with General C. C. Washburn, 
the company, under the name of George 
H. Christian & Co., operating the Wash- 
burn mill, then known as “the big mill.” 
In 1871 Mr. Christian introduced in his 
mill the middlings purifier. In 1875, two 
years after his son’s birth, he retired from 
active participation in the milling busi- 
ness, and began those years of travel, 
study and philanthropic work which had 
so profound an influence on the life of 
the younger man. 

George Chase Christian was born Oct. 
3, 1873. After a secondary education 
in the Minneapolis public schools, he went 
to Harvard, graduating in 1895. He then 
entered the milling business, to which his 
father had just returned for a short time 
as president of the Consolidated Milling 
Co. The son became president of George 
C. Christian & Co., operating the 2,000- 
bbl Christian mill on the East Side in 
Minneapolis, now known as the Century 
mill, and also a 275-bbl mill at Ashton 
and a 300-bbl mill at Redfield, both in 
South Dakota. The Ashton mill burned 
some years ago, the Redfield mill was sold, 
and finally, in the autumn of 1917, the 
Minneapolis mill was bought by. B. B. 
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Sheffield and others, and subsequetitly 
sold to its present owners. 

Although Mr. Christian was actively in- 
terested in the milling industry for many 
years, business with him was always sec- 
ondary to those intellectual pursuits which 
made up the greater part of his life. His 
extraordinarily wide reading, his love of 
music, and his unfailing interest in all 
matters relating to the arts, were known 
only to a few, for his habitual reserve kept 
him from publicly displaying abilities 
which were of an exceptionally high or- 
der. He was associated with his father 
in the organization and management of 
the Citizens’ Club of South Minneapolis, 
and was for some time president of the 
Harvard Club of Minnesota. He was also 
a vestryman of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church. 

On April 27, 1897, he married Caroline 
McKnight, of Minneapolis, who survives 
him. His brother, Henry Christian, died 
some years ago, leaving a widow, now 
Mrs. Edward N. Saunders, of St. Paul, 
and a son, Henry Christian. 

Funeral services were held at 3 p.m., 
Tuesday, Jan. 7, at Mr. Christian’s home, 
Rev. James E. Freeman officiating. The 
pallbearers were C. M. Case, W. P. Chris- 
tian, F. M. Crosby, John Crosby, Edwin 
H. Hewitt, A. P. Pillsbury, C. S. Pills- 
bury and Edwin White. 





REMOVE MAXIMUM MARGIN 


Regulations Changed So as to Remove All 
Maximum Margins for Wheat Flour, 
Mixed Flour and Wheat Feeds 

On Thursday, Jan. 2, the Food Admin- 
istration issued a telegraphic bulletin ad- 
vising that specific maximum margins 
for all dealers in wheat millfeeds, wheat 
flour and mixed flours were removed, ef- 
fective immediately, and that therefore 
the following changes were made in li- 
cense regulations: 

Rules XI-A-2-3-4-5 were amended so 
as not to apply to wheat flours or mixed 
flours. 

The note to Rule XI-A-5 entitled “Max- 
imum margins on sale by wholesalers to 
retailers” was changed by striking out 
“wheat and mixed flour 60@90c per bbl,” 
and “maximum margins for jobbers sell- 
ing wheat or mixed flour on which there is 
no physical handling are 25c per bbl gross 
when sold in carload lots and 35c per bbl 
gross when sold in less than carload lots.” 

Rules XI-C-1-2-3-4 were repealed. 

The note entitled “Margins and profits 
for wholesale dealers in feedingstuffs,” 
that follows Rule XX V-B-7, was changed 
by striking therefrom the words “wheat 
millfeeds,” from the first paragraph, the 
rest of the note being left intact. 

Rule XX V-B-9 was amended by adding 
thereto the following: “Provided, how- 
ever, that this rule shall not apply to sales 
of wheat millfeeds.” 

The first paragraph of the note under 
the title XX V-C was stricken out. 

Rules XX V-C-1-3 were amended so that 
they do not apply to wheat millfeeds. 
They still apply to rice polish, rice bran 
and dried beet pulp. 

Rule XX V-c-2 was repealed. 

Rule XXV-G-1 was repealed, but the 
note thereunder as to profit limitations 
still applies. ? 

Rule XXV-J-1 was amended so that it 
does not apply to wheat millfeeds, but it 
still applies to rice polish, rice bran, dried 
beet pulp, and cottonseed products. The 
last paragraph of the rule, setting permis- 
sible annual net profits at 6 per cent, re- 
mains intact. The 6 per cent will continue 
to be calculated on sales of all feeding- 
stuffs, including wheat millfeeds. 





Trade Licenses in This Hemisphere 


Wasutnoton, D. C., Jan. 7.—(Special 
Telegram )—The War Trade Board today 
announced that it is now prepared to give 
favorable consideration to applications 
for licenses in the western hemisphere. 
The board further announced that the re- 
quirement of a consular vise upon appli- 
cations for licenses to export wheat flour 
to Mexico is no longer necessary. Malt 
grains and malt sprouts, together with 
feeds and fodders, with the exception of 
those that appear in their own titles, such 
as “cottonseed cake” or “linseed meal,” 
have been removed from the export con- 
servation list. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 73,515 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Jan. 4) 309,270 bbls, 
against 371,195 in 1918, 258,755 in 1917, 
and 408,665 in 1916. 

* + 

The flour market is still very unsettled. 
Stocks, according to all reports, are de- 
creasing slowly, and —— are not dis- 
posed to add to their holdings. In conse- 
quence, bookings are light and competi- 
tion among mills is keen. Temporarily. 
production is far in excess of require- 
ments, and many mills find it necessary to 
shade prices in order to get business. Not 
much improvement is looked for in the 
situation for at least another 30 days. 

Standard patent is quoted nominally at 
$10.25 bbl, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. First clear is held at $9, 
and second clear at $7@7.50, in jutes. 

There is no demand at present in the 
domestic market for clear flours. How- 
‘ever, millers have had bids from abroad 
for both first and second clear, and they 
think they could readily dispose of all 
they could make were they able to secure 
the necessary permits from the govern- 
ment to do a direct export business again. 

The government, however, is not buy- 
ing clears, or any other grade, for that 
matter, at present. It has not bought any 
flour for the last two weeks, and it is not 
expected to buy any this week. Heavy 
arrivals abroad are said:to be in part re- 
sponsible for the let-up in government 
buying. 

* * 

The interest in millfeed seems to be 

subsiding. For a week after the govern- 


ment restrictions were lifted, demand was . 


very good, and mills quickly oversold 
themselves. Bran now seems to be rather 
searce, but standard middlings are of- 
fered freely for February shipment. Job- 
bers say that they can-discern a tendency 
on the part of some mills to load up the 
trade for deferred shipment, but the big 
buyers are inclined to go slowly at cur- 
rent levels. Bran and standard middlings 
at present prices are not conducive to 
heavy buying. 

As pointed out a week ago, bran never 
before reached the $50 ton level, and 
while feeders in their anxiety to get sup- 
plies for urgent needs, are willing to pay 
this price they will not do so now for 
future requirements. It may be that 
values will hold, but buyers prefer to 
await developments. 

Consumptive demand usually picks up 
after the middle of January each year, 
and continues through until April. With 
no stocks to fall back upon, this year is 
not expected to be any exception to the 
rule. Dairymen are beginning to com- 
plain of the increased cost of bran, but 
they have very little recourse, because 
ground feeds, made largely from corn, 
cost materially more, and are not as valu- 
able, from a milk-producing standpoint, 
as is bran. 

All regulations pertaining to the dis- 
tribution of millfeeds have now been re- 
moved, although it is said that unreason- 
able profits will not be tolerated. Job- 
bers$ and others would like to know just 
what constitutes an unreasonable profit. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $49@50 ton; 
standard middlings, $49.50@50; flour 


’ middlings, $55@55.50; red dog, $60@62, 


—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Rye 

middlings are firm at $47@48, and ground 

whole barley at $45, in sacks, here. 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 


ending Jan. 4, 1919, as reported by 1 
Minneapolis and 1 interior mill in bar- 
rels: 


Rye Barley Corn 
Minneapolis .......... 8,110 


TMEGEIOE io cece ccecseccs exe --(iadee’ 255 





TOCBIS. cccscccvsccccs S,210.. crecs 255 
During the week ending Dec. 28, 1 Min- 
neapolis and 5 interior mills made the 


following amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn 








Minneapolis .......... 5,780 GOS. seaee 
TROREGEE 6 ose sadeancnse A 185 
TOM vsrasieciscvce 6,430 5,605 185 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 41 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 34,075 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 4, they made 165,715 
bbls of flour, against 108,045. 
Sixty-one “outside” mills last week 
shipped 12,260 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 13,082 in 1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in gperation Dec. 31: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), and E mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling’Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 4, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis..... 1,789 1,674 1,537 3,018 2,024 
Duluth......... 2,691 *270 247 2,144 289 
Totals. <ccsass 4,480 1,944 1,784 5,162 2,313 
Duluth, WA... - ies eves 32 148 93 
Totals........ 4,480 1,944 1,816 5,310 2,406 


*Inciudes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 4, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis .. 68,227 46,104 57,617 98,269 








Duluth ....... 78,645 *15,995 17,863 83,024 
Totals ...... 146,872 62,099 75,480 181,293 
Duluth, D’A’d.. wees eee 2,334 3,585 
Totals ......146,872 62,099 77,814 184,878 


*Includes Canadian, 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 5, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 22,688 500 19,721 13,451 18,140 
Duluth ... 17,315 *932 5,508 10,573 9,374 





Totals... 40,003 1,432 18,229 24,024 27,514 
Duluth, b’d’d .... eee 905 298 93 


Totals... 40,003 1,432 19,134 24,322 27,607 
*Includes Canadian, 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS RATES 

The following message from the Unit- 
ed States Railroad Administration at 
Washington has been posted on the floor 
of the Chamber of Commerce: “Director 
of Traffic Chambers is instructing post- 
ponement of tariffs which were to have 
become effective Feb. 1, and which pro- 
vided for a reduction in rates on grain 
and grain products from Buffalo, N. Y., 
and other lake ports, and advances from 
Chicago and relative points to the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

“It was not the intention to advance 
all the grain and grain products rates 
2c per 100 lbs as reported.” 








DEATH OF A, R. MILLER 

Arleigh Russell Miller, assistant sales- 
manager of the Russell-Miller Millin 
Co., Minneapolis, died Jan. 5. Funer 

services were held today at Lakewood 

Cemetery. Mr. Miller was the son of 

Arthur Miller, vice-president and super- 
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intendent of the company. While he had 
been ailing for some time, he was only 
confined to his bed about a week prior to 
his death. Last October, Mr. Miller was 
operated on for throat trouble, and can- 
cer developed. He leaves a wife and two 
children. 


MILL WAGE HEARING ENDED 


The hearing which the National War 
Labor Board has been conducting in Min- 
neapolis for the last two weeks into the 
wages paid operatives in mills here, ended 
last evening, Jan. 6. The examiners ex- 

ect that’ a decision will be announced 

y the Board at Washington in about 
30 days. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Pillsbury 

Flour Mills Co., Russell-Miller Milling 


Co., Northwestern Consolidated Milling. 


Co., Atkinson Milling Co., and the Bar- 
ber Milling Co., of Minneapolis, and the 
St. Paul Milling Co., of St. Paul, were 
involved. 

The representatives of some of the 
milling companies here were on the stand 
for the last two or three days, and testi- 
fied to the effect that employees in the 
mills in Minneapolis were paid as high 
as in other industries here. The em- 
ployees ask for a 10 per cent or more 
increase in salary. 

CAR COOPERAGE HEARING 

-Interior millers were somewhat exer- 
cised over the report that the railroads 
intended to abolish the car cooperage 
privilege, and that mills hereafter would 
have to cooper cars at their own expense. 
At a meeting at Minneapolis, Dec. 31, a 
committee was appointed to attend a rail- 
road meeting in St. Paul today and sup- 
port the millers’ contention. 

Order No. 57 of the director general of 
railroads, recently issued, states that rail- 
roads will furnish suitable cars for the 
bulk loading of grain, and that it is the 
duty of the shipper to reject any cars 
that are not suitable, or are rendered ob- 
viously unfit for grain through other 
causes. All equipment, such as grain 
doors, lumber, nails, etc., shall be supplied 
by the carrier, and applied by the shipper 
at the latter’s expense, according to this 
order. Mills are not mentioned in the 
order. 

WHEAT RECEIPTS CUT 

The Grain Control Committee at Min- 
neapolis has notified the railroads that the 
daily shipments of wheat into Minneapo- 
lis cannot exceed 100 cars. Up to a lit- 
tle over a week ago permits.were issued 
for 400 cars daily, but last week they 
were reduced to 200. Now, 100 is the 
limit. In addition, the roads can bring in 
25 cars of rye and 50 cars of barley daily. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL STRONGER 


The situation in regard to linseed oil 
meal is somewhat peculiar. Minneapolis 
oil mills as a rule are oversold for Jan- 
uary and February shipment. One mill 
has oil meal to sell, but is not quoting any 
until the Food Administration ruling lim- 
iting the price to $56 ton is lifted. It is 
understood that other mills, with eastern 
connections, are offering oil meal in Iowa, 
for ey eg presumably from the East, 
on the basis of $72 ton in sacks, delivered. 

The government has issued licenses for 
the importation from Argentina of 600,- 
000 bus of flaxseed each for the months 
of January to April, inclusive. 

Stocks of flaxseed in this country are 
represented to be light, and eastern mills 
are supplying their requirements in part 
by all-rail shipments from the Northwest. 


NORTH DAKOTA AGAINST RATE INCREASE 

A dispatch from Bismarck, N. D., 
states that Attorney-General A. Langer 
has notified the railroad commissioners 
to disregard the 25 per cent increase in 
freight rates, which took effect June 25, 
1918. The attorney general is quoted as 
saying that existing rates are grossly ex- 
orbitant, and that the order of Director- 
General McAdoo in advancing rates was 
illegal. He asks the railroad commission- 
ers to establish a lower schedule of rates 
for intrastate commerce. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are quoted at 55@65c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Prices on feed sacks have dropped very 
materially in the last week. 

George P. Sexauer, of Brookings, S. 
D., is visiting his many friends in Min- 
neapolis today. 

W. R. Bailey, the Detroit, Mich., rep- 
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resentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in Minneapolis last week. 

The regular bi-monthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club will be held in 
Minneapolis next Tuesday, Jan. ,14. 


F. A. Ruenitz, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., expects 
to leave for California about Jan. 15. 

George H. McCabe, .a farmer of Graf- 
ton, N. D., has purchased a membership 
in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The Park River (N. D.) Milling Co. 
is using an exceptionally handsome cal- 
endar to extend its greetings to the trade. 

H. W. Welton, of Toledo, Ohio, while 
in Minneapolis, Jan. 3, made arrange- 
ments to represent the Barber Milling Co. 
in western Ohio. ~ 

James G. Lawrence, of the Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mills Co., who is spend- 
ing the winter in California, is in his 
usual good health. 

A sharp demand for corn has been re- 
ported throughout the week. Today, No. 
3 yellow sold in Minneapolis at $1.52 bu, 
either spot or to arrive. 

Ray F. Sopher, formerly of Lawrence- 
burg, Ind., has secured the position of 
superintendent for the Stratton-Ladish 
Milling Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Sioux City, Iowa, is to have two ter- 
minal elevators. One will be built by 
King & Co., and the other by a local stock 
company made up largely of bankers. 

H. L. Geisler reports the sale recently 
in Minneapolis of six Williams machines 
for grinding whole barley feed, and that 
they are giving excellent satisfaction. 

The employees of the A, B, and C flour 
mills of the Quaker Oats Co., at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, presented A. J. Monroe, 
the head miller, with a gold watch and 
chain at Christmas. 

M. L. Hallowell, Jr., has been mustered 
out of service and is now in the sales de- 
partment of the Baldwin Flour Mills, at 
Minneapolis. He was formerly with the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 

Mrs. H. C. Ervin, Jr., wife of the 
St. Cloud, Minn., miller, died Dec. 30, 
and was buried from her home on Thurs- 
day last. Besides her husband, she leaves 
a small daughter, her mother, Mrs. R. D. 
Hubbard, of Mankato, Minn., and a 
brother and a sister. 

The Minnesota Threshermen’s Associa- 
tion held a three-day convention in Min- 
neapolis last week. It was stated that 
the conservation methods adopted this 
last year to save wheat will be more vig- 
orously applied in the future, now that 
the threshers understand. how much they 
were formerly losing. 

William J. McMillan, Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the Huntley Mfg. Co., died 
at his home in Portland, Oregon., Dec. 28. 
The body was brought to Minneapolis for 
interment. Mr. McMillan was formerly 
connected with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. His father-in-law, A. F. Shuler, 
is the Minneapolis representative of the 
Huntley Mfg. Co. 

O. F. Warnes, superintendent for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
while coming out of the dining-room in 
his hotel New Year’s Day, slipped and 
broke a bone in his wrist. He is, how- 
ever, able to be around once more. His 
daughter, who is visiting him, is laid up 
with influenza, and was in a rather critical 
condition last week. She has improved 
somewhat. 

Minneapolis bakers who will attend the 
conference of the National Association of 
the Baking Industry in Chicago this week 
are: W. M. Regan, John J. Regan, and 
J. M. Regan, of Regan Bros; C. E. Wer- 
nig, of the Occident Baking Co., and 
Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Baking 
Co. A. E. Fewell, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., will accompany the party as far 
as Chicago. He is going to Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. 

Wheat premiums at Minneapolis, un- 
der the influence of light receipts and 
outside demand, have advanced about Ic 
bu in the last two days. Choice dark va- 
rieties are bringing 2c over the govern- 
ment basis, and the-ordinary varieties, 
government price to 11%4c over. During 
the week, wheat was sold here to go to 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Texas, Missouri, and 
throughout the East. High premiums in 
the hard and soft winter wheat markets 
have enabled buyers there to pick up 
wheat in Minneapolis to advantage. 
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DEATH OF HENRY LASSEN 


Quite apart from the loss to the mill- 
ing industry as a whole, and yet essen- 
tially a part of it, is the loss particularly 
suffered by millers of the Southwest in 
the death, this week, of Henry Lassen. 
For so many years has Mr. Lassen been 
accorded a position of leadership in this 
milling field, that millers will scarcely 
know which way to turn for that vigor- 
ous service in their interest to which he 
was often called and which he always so 
willingly rendered. 

Mr. Lassen was, of all millers of this 
territory, the most essentially and in- 
disputably devoted to the Southwest, 
to his own adopted state, Kansas, even 
more particularly. While he was loyal to 
the interests of the industry as a whole 
and served the trade body in general on 
many occasions, his natural attitude on 
every milling problem was “how will it 
affect the Southwest?” 

This attitude of mind was not through 
particular desire for the greater pros- 
perity of his own milling enterprise, but 
because of essential loyalty to the men 
and things nearest to him. It began with 
intense pride in his own home town and 
its affairs, and to these he gave years of 
devoted and self-sacrificing service. It 
extended thence to his state, to interest 
in its politics, in its well-being and in its 
standing in the nation; he was, in the fif- 
teen years of his residence in the state, 
the truest type of loyal Kansan. 

In much the same fashion, in his mill- 
ing interests, his first pride and interest 
was in milling at Wichita, thereafter to 
that in neighboring towns, still later to 
the industry in Kansas and the Southwest 
and, finally, to milling broadly consid- 
ered. But to each and all, not according 
to the extent of his own interest but in 
response to every call to service, he gave 
freely and willingly of his time, energy 
and means. No journey was too long, no 
labor too arduous, no committee appoint- 
ment too inconsequential, to insure Mr. 
Lassen’s instant acceptance of whatever 
he was called: upon to do; and when once 
he undertook the task he kept at it with a 
stubbornness, persistence and conscious- 
ness of right in his cause that oftentimes 
served to inspire his associates of less vig- 
or or less faith in the prospect of final 
success. 

In trade affairs he was known as “a 
good fighter,” and a good fight he ever 
and always made, usually on the right side, 
at other times, perhaps, on the wrong, but 
always with energy, and never with any- 
thing less than very complete faith in 
the righteousness of his cause. 

His fine service rendered to the mill- 
ing industry of the Southwest can never 
be properly estimated. Without a doubt, 
very much of the growth of milling in 
this field and a substantial part of the 
forward position now held by the prod- 
ucts of these mills in the world-trade 
stand to the credit of his enterprise, his 
vigorous leadership and the self-sacrific- 
ing and wholly devoted service to the 

hard winter wheat milling industry. 
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THE MILLING SITUATION 


Demand for flour is exceedingly dull 
in all departments of the trade. In a 


general way this is accepted philosophical- ~ 


ly by millers as a part of the cost of re- 
storing the trade to normal conditions 
and as a feature of the holiday season. 
A few, however, are fretting about the 
situation, and are so distressed at the 
apparent prospect of no orders to grind 


on that they are offering flour at dis- 
tress prices in spite of the almost con- 
stantly advanced cost of wheat. 
Uncertainty is added to the situation 
by the constantly impending threat that 
government wheat in store at terminals is 


shortly to be released. The week brought 
apparently definite news to the effect 
that such release will be ordered within 
the next few days,—a fortnight at most. 
So far as rumor is reliable, the wheat will 
be distributed to ‘mills on some sort of 
allotment basis at a price equivalent to 
cost, plus cost of carriage. 

The office of the Grain Corporation 
here makes no promises regarding the 
release of wheat and, in fact, adheres to 
its long-time assertion that, so far as it 
knows, no wheat will be released for do- 
mestic grinding. 

A further feature of disturbance is the 
absence of government flour-buying and 
the announcement, authorized this week, 
that no more flour will be bought until 
the European food programme is fully 
determined. 

Prices, meanwhile, are rather uncer- 
tain, but stronger mills are trying to get 
around $9.50@9.60, bulk, Missouri River, 
for standard flour. Mills are variously 
asking 40@60c bbl premium for patents. 

Clears continue uncertain, and few mills 
report sales. The top of the market was 
reported by one large interior mill which 
sold clear to the amount of its 30-day 
production at $9, bulk, Missouri River. 
Most mills would take 40@50c bbl less 
money, and some are figuring patent 
values on the basis of inability to realize 
better than $8.25, bulk, for fancy clear. 

Feed is strong and in most active de- 
mand. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TRIB WEEK ccc ccsccvesivecs 49,000 61 
EMME WOOK oi ccccccececcuse 43,800 53 
SORP GHD <i csei ss coeesesic 63,400 77 
TWO years AZO ....eeeseeee 63,600 89 


The output of the Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

was 17,464 bbis this week, representing 73 
per cent of activity, compared with 17,311 
bbls, or 72 per cent of activity, last week. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 78 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 406,470 215,746 53 
Last week ....... 405,570 248,786 61 
Year ago ........ 290,220 237,520 81 
Two years ago... 285,420 196,217 68 


Export shipments of reporting mills 
were 14,196 bbls this week, 15,601 last 
week, 15,920 a year ago and 8,266 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair, and 37 slow. 


FURTHER AUNT JEMIMA EXPANSION 


At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
called to be held Jan. 27, stockholders 
will be asked to approve a recent resolu- 
tion of the company’s board of directors 
authorizing an increase in the capital stock 
to $10,000,000. The proposed new issue 
is to be in the form gf $7,850,000 com- 
mon and $1,500,000 convertible first pre- 
ferred. 

The increase in the Aunt Jemima com- 
pany’s capital is made necessary to take 
care of heavily increased business, not 
only in its widely advertised pancake flour 
but in its wheat flour and corn products 
trade. Important plant expansions al- 
ready are under way, and largely per- 
fected plans provide for the early con- 


struction of a new 4,000-bbl flour mill, 
subsequently to be increased to 8,000 bbls. 

It is in connection with these plans 
that George A. Aylsworth, until the first 
of this year president of the Aylsworth 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has associated 
himself with the Aunt Jemima company. 
At last week’s meeting of the board of 
directors, Mr. Aylsworth was elected vice- 
president of the company. 


ABILENE MILL TO INCREASE 


The Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
has work under way preliminary to an 
early increase in the capacity of its mill 
to 1,000 bbls per day. Some of the ma- 
chinery is being put in place now, while 
the mill is running, but later on it is 
planned to shut the mill down for a few 
weeks while complete overhauling is un- 
dergone and sufficient new machinery add- 
ed to double the capacity. The enlarged 
plant will be ready for operation by har- 
vest. 

When the Abilene property was taken 
over about two years ago by the present 
company, headed by J. L. Rodney, its 
capacity was but 300 bbls. Subsequent 
improvements trebled the grain storage 
and brought the flour-making capacity 
up to about 500 bbls per day. 

Mr. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
company, is also head of the Warrens- 
burg (Mo.) Mills, the capacity of which 
was recently increased to 500 bbls. 


Cc, M. BROWN TO MONARCH COMPANY 


C. M. Brown, who recently resigned 
as sales-manager of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
been engaged as assistant sales-manager 
by the Monarch Milling Co. of the same 
place. Mr. Brown was formerly con- 
nected with the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration when its office was at Hutchinson, 
and has a wide trade acquaintance. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT SPLENDID 


A report issued by the Oklahoma state 
department of agriculture estimates the 
condition of wheat in that state Jan. 1 
at 95 per cent, compared with 97 per cent 
a month ago. All reports tell of the 
highly promising condition of all fields. 
The recent snowfall compelled the re- 
moval of cattle from the wheat, which had 
previously been pastured since early fall. 
The acreage estimated is 3,347,000, an in- 
crease of 19 per cent over last year. 

The report estimated that 8 per cent 
of this year’s wheat crop is still held by 
farmers. 

WHEAT WELL PROTECTED 


The week brought a period of extreme- 
ly low temperatures to the entire South- 
west, the mercury descending to as low 
as 18 or 20 degrees below zero throughout 
a great part of Kansas and Nebraska 
wheat districts. At Kansas City the min- 
imum temperature was reached Friday 
morning, with 13 degrees below zero. The 
cold snap was, however, without any ad- 
verse effect on the wheat, which is cov- 
ered with a blanket of snow varying from 
one to two feet in depth. The covering 
was made thicker by another light snow- 
fall the middle of this week, and condi- 
tions are again snowy today. 

From every source, reports are telling 
of the superfine condition in the wheat- 
fields. The plant is vigorous and in the 
best possible condition and, with this snow 
covering to protect it from severe cold, it 
is certain to go into the spring in highly 
promising condition. 


NOTES 


N. Snowden, vice-president and super- 
intendent of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, spent the week 
visiting friends in Kansas City. 

Chauncy Abbott, vice-president, and 
H. V. Nye, sales-manager, of the Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., with their fam- 
ilies, spent the New Year’s holidays visit- 
ing here. 

Charles M. Todd, manager of the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
in town early in the week en route to cen- 
tral states to visit his company’s connec- 
tions. 

H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the 
Monarch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, was in town this week on his way to 
visit trade connections at St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. 

L. J. Flora, connected with the office 
of the Midland Milling Co. before enter- 
ing the service several months ago, has 
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been engaged by the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co. as assistant to J. B. M. Wilcox, 
sales-manager. 

Charles W. Avery, until recently con- 
— with the Kemper Mill & Elevator 

» has been engaged by the Thresher- 
Fuller Grain Co. to look after that com- 
pany’s country consignment business, as 
well as its merchandising of. wheat to 
mills, 

Fred Wolf, president of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, spent the hol- 
idays visiting relatives in Kansas City. 
Mr. Wolf says he never saw wheat in that 
part of Kansas so prosperous’ as now. 
Even in the sandhills district around El- 
linwood, where the crop largely depends 
on a heavy supply of moisture, the fields 
are in the very best possible condition, 
and promise, on the basis of the present 
situation, to produce a tremendous crop. 


WICHITA 


Kansas millers are optimistic over the 
coming year, since the whole Southwest 
has been covered by the big blanket of 
snow. However, bright as future pros- 
pects are, the immediate outlook is not 
rosy. With a milling capacity of 5,000,000 
bus a month there are probably 15,000,000 
bus in the elevators and the hands of the 
farmers. Added to this is the fact that 
northern millers will soon be invading the 
field usually supplied by Kansas millers. 
So serious is the shortage that wheat sold 
this week brought 20c over the govern- 
ment price, millers being willing to pay 
this rather than remain idle. 

The government, it is estimated, has 
over 18,000,000 bus in storage in this ter- 
ritory, and is in a position to relieve the 
situation. Should it decide to release some 
of its wheat, with the charge of two cents 
a month for storage, the millers will be 
still at a disadvantage, compared with 
those in the north. To turn loose a sup- 
ply from the Kansas City elevators, to- 
gether with the little in storage in the 
Wichita elevator, at cost, would tend to 
make things nearer equal. 

A rise in the price of flour would cer- 
tainly invite competition from the North. 
One prominent miller predicts that, unless 
some relief is afforded soon, many of the 
mills of the Southwest will be idle in 60 
to 90 days. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 
Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 4.—There is no 
change in the flour market. Manitoba 
flour, in wood, car lots, $11.95 bbl; On- 
tario flour, $11.65. Bran, $39.90 ton; 
shorts, $44.90. Feed flour is being offered, 
but in limited quantities. 


NOTES 

It is stated that there is a declining 
tendency in rolled oats. Mills are now in 
a favorable position with respect to their 
oat supply, and it is expected that prices 
will come down. 

Flour is moving rather slowly, as the 
railways are congested. . Over-sea freight 
is being given the right of way. Hun- 
dreds of cars of flour and other merchan- 
dise are being side-tracked, and it is 
thought the situation will be worse in- 
stead of better as the winter progresses. 

Millfeed is in better supply, but there 
is not sufficient to make the market easier. 
The situation depends upon export de- 
mand for flour, which, when it is heavy, 
provides a larger supply of feed for do- 
mestic use; for ordinarily there is no ex- 
port trade in feed. Under the most favor- 
able circumstances there never seems to 
be a supply of feed that is more than equal 
to the demand. 

A rumor is current that the original 
high patent white flour will shortly be on 
the market again in the Maritime. Prov- 
inces, replacing the present 74 per cent 
government standard which the mer- 
chants have been handling for nearly two 
years. Just now the grade of flour being 
manufactured and received here is the 
same as the first war standard flour, 
which is a quality so good that it is scarce- 
ly distinguishable from high patent flour. 
On this account it is not anticipated that 
the change will make any difference from 
a trading standpoint; certainly nothing 
like the trouble that was occasioned by 
the repeal of the substitutes order. 

Harry Ervin. 





Costa Rica, in 1917, imported 4,927,812 
kilos of flour, of which 4,835,344 were 
from the United States. 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Saturday, 
Jan. 4, was estimated at 19,750 bbls, or 
65 per cent of capacity, compared with 
17,250, or 58 per cent, last week, 25,250, 
or 95 per cent, in 1918, and 17,500, or 58 
per cent, in 1917. 

There has not been a settling down in 
the flour market as yet, although condi- 
tions seem to be improved, and with the 
year having ended, stock-taking days 
over with and dealers in a position to an- 
ticipate what the near future will be, 
there is an underlying current that indi- 
cates better buying a little later. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
features of the trade right now is the 
increased offerings from many mills for 
first clear flour. Since a number of mills 
have gone back to their former percent- 
age of milling, and clears as well as 
straights are obtainable, there has been an 
accumulation of offers on these products, 
but no decided buying of same. Some 
of the bakers of Chicago have not got 
away from the idea that the 100 per cent 
flour is as satisfactory a product for their 
use, especially for bread-making, as is 
the 95 per cent, and grades even better. 

Some of the mills in both the Southwest 
and the spring wheat territory are offer- 
ing 100 per cent flour at nominally $10.25, 
in either cotton ¥’s or jutes. For the 


95 per cent patents the spring wheat mills. 


are a little lower in price than are those 
of Kansas and the hard wheat territory, 
the former range being $10.25@10.60 in 
sacks. 

Chicago flour dealers who handle soft 
wheat products find that many mills in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan are short of 
wheat. A well-informed flour man in 
Chicago stated today that he had corre- 
spondence with many mills in_ these 
states, and he was of the opinion that 
there is not more than 20 per cent of soft 
wheat left for milling on the late crop. 
Some of the mills in that territory have 
stated that it is their intention to go over 
to the milling of spring and hard wheat, 
according to supplies obtainable. 

The premiums asked for wheat and the 
information imparted through the daily 
press as to this subject, it is believed, 
will, in a very short time, convince bak- 
ers and those who use flour to any great 
extent that higher prices may prevail be- 
fore long. The stocks of flour owned by 
Chicago bakers, generally speaking, are 
not large. 

There is no trouble in disposing of all 
the millfeed the mills can produce, re- 
gardless of quality. Since there has been 
a reduction in the output of corn prod- 
ucts and less feed coming from such 
mills, the demand for bran, middlings and 
other offal has shown a marked improve- 
ment, even with an advance in bran prices 
of $15 ton within the last three or four 
weeks. 

So far, there is no export flour busi- 
ness, but mills are hoping for same short- 
ly, and are renewing their connections, 
not alone in European markets but to 
southern islands and other countries. 
Ocean rates from the Pacific Coast to 
Jamaica, the ban being raised on flour to 
Cuba, and a strong belief that ocean ton- 

will be obtained before long, are 
all encouraging. 


LOADING OF CARS 


When the Food Administration changed 
the ruling. with regard to the minimum 
eight on cars, many mills, particularly 
those in the Northwest, were offering cars 
f 40,000 Ibs minimum. In some sections 
this territory, the Committee of In- 


= 
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tensive Loading does not look with favor 
on this rule. The local administrative 
committee, Chicago, has issued no advice 
relative to the cancellation of the govern- 
ment’s minimum of 60,000 lbs on grain 
products. 

It has been presumed that the Food 
Administration instructions are sufficient, 
however, to permit of loading on a basis 
of the railroad minima. The transporta- 
tion department of-the Board of Trade 
early in the week stated that, so far as 
it knew, there will be no criticism in con- 
nection with the loading of cars on a 
basis of the railroad minima, namely, 
40,000 lbs, in official classification terri- 
tory on grain products. 

The Traffic World, in its issue of Dec. 
28, contained the following: “The Car 
Service Section, in Circular C. S. 86, has 
canceled Bulletin No. 41, which carried 
Rule No. 9 of the Food Administration 
rules and regulations governing the load- 
ing of feed and feed commodities in such 
a way as to supersede all car minima 
published in freight tariffs. The can- 
celing circular, however, notified all rail- 
roads that the administration will con- 
tinue supervision of loading carload traf- 
fic, and all instances of light loading are 
to be reported as heretofore, so there 
will not be a return to wasteful use of 
equipment.” 

While it will be noticed that some jur- 
isdiction evidently is to be retained in 
connection with the sypervision of load- 
ing, yet there is nothing, so far as can 
be seen, that can be done by the Railroad 
Administration except to apply the min- 
imum as provided by tariffs, inasmuch 
as the Food Administration minimums 
have been canceled. Well-informed traf- 


‘fic men are of the opinion that heavy 


loading is still desirable, and that the mills 
should continue their efforts to secure 
the maximum efficiency from equipment, 
as it is a common-sense proposition, but 
where it is necessary to ship a car of 
40,000 lbs, the railroad cannot refuse to 
accept it, or criticize the shipper very 
much, it is believed. 
BIG FEED MILL BURNS 

The large feed mill of the American 
Milling Co., located at South Barton- 
ville near Peoria, Ill., burned Jan. 1, and 
was almost a total loss. The insurance 
carried amounted to $575,000. The plant 
was sprinkled throughout, but there was 
a failure of the sprinklers to operate, due, 
it is said, to frozen equipment. 

The company announces that its mill at 
Owensboro, Ky., will enable it to continue 
business without any serious inconven- 
ience to its trade. 

COMPARATIVE FEED VALUES 

In the issue of The Northwestern Mill- 
er of June 28, 1895, the writer contributed 
an article pertaining to the history of mill- 
ing in Milwaukee. While Milwaukee con- 
tinues to be prominent as a milling center, 
there were at one time seven mills located 
there, and due to its importance in the 
trade the writer contributed the article re- 
ferred to, dating back as early as 1844. 


An item of interest in connection with 


the article was that with relation to mill- 
feed value. In referring to a mill at that 
time owned by Edward Sanderson & Co., 
it is stated, “The value of feed such as 
bran at this time is shown by the fact 
that the Sanderson mill spouted all its 
bran into the river back of the mill, as it 
had no value, and continued to do so un- 
til the city authorities stopped this prac- 
tice.” 

In the last issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, Jan. 1, 1919, under the Minneap- 
olis heading, this item appears: “For the 
first time in the history of the trade, bran 
has reached the $50 mark per ton. This 
is something that the old traders have 
often talked about, but really never ex- 
pected to see.” In the Milwaukee depart- 
ment of the same issue, reference is made 


to hominy feed which is quoted at $67 = 
ton, and the statement made that this 
commodity is scarce. 


NOTES 


Board of Trade clearings in 1918 were 
the smallest in five years, aggregating 
$85,504,466, a decrease of $108,421,179 
from 1917, 


Interest rates on grain consignments 
to Chicago for the month of January have 
been fixed by the executive committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade at 61% per 
cent. 

Board of Trade membership sold durin 
the year 1918 as low as $3.075, and as hig 
as $6,500, the peak being reached in No- 
vember and the low point in January. In 
1917, memberships sold as high as $7,000. 

E. S. Wagner, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co.. and chairman on transporta- 
tion for the Federation, will leave next 
week for New Orleans to confer with 
other traffic men on transportation mat- 
ters. 

The New York Central has issued an 
embargo against all shipments to New 
York City and vicinity and Boston, giv- 
ing labor troubles as the cause. A 10-day 
embargo has also been declared against 
Philadelphia. 

Theodore Kipp, who has been prom- 
inent as mill superintendent and was for- 
merly a principal for a number of years, 
has recently accepted a position with the 
new mill being built by the Wathen Mill- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky., that will have a 
large corn capacity. 

Red wheat is scarcer than ever, and 
sold up to $2.45 for No. 2, or 18¢ over 
the government price. Offerings of all 
choice wheats remain small and the highest 
premiums of the season are being paid. 
Spring wheats, however, are only 1@3c 
over government basis. 

Jesse H. Ridge has assumed his duties 
with the Bartlett-Frazier Co., succeeding 
C. B. Pierce, who recently retired. With- 
in a week he is to be elected treasurer in 
place of Henry J. Patten, who has re- 
signed. For many years Mr. Ridge was in 
the grain business in Peoria, representing 
William H. Bartlett, operating as S. C. 
Bartlett & Co. 

There have been 1,500,000 bus Argen- 
tine corn bought by seaboard exporters 
and hedged in Chicago by sales of May. 
The buyers hope to be able to get per- 
mits to import this corn, claiming that 
there is a profit of 25@40c bu in bringing 
it in. They also claim that it can be laid 
down in Europe at 60c lower than corn 
from the United States. 

Arrivals of corn in Chicago for 1918 
were 67,199 cars, or 20,000 more than the 
previous year, and compared with 69,512 
in 1916. There were 57,067 cars of oats, 
an increase of 610 over the previous year, 
compared with 72,120 in 1916. Business 
in rye was 4,136 cars, against 2,943 the 
previous year, and in barley 8,262, against 
11,923 in 1917 and 18,000 in 1916. 

There is a falling out in the Kempner 
family. Adolph Kempner, who is in the 
commission business, and president of the 
Adolph Kempner Co.. and a director in 
the Board of Trade, has had his brother, 
Harry B. Kempner, a broker, suspended 
for failing to liquidate an indebtedness 
of $2,250. The case was before the arbi- 


* tration committee, which decided in favor 


of Adolph. 

It is said that corn bought in Argen- 
tine cost 75c there, and is being hedged 
by sales of May at Chicago at around 
$1.38. The corn can be shipped to any 
country. Announcement is made by the 
Food Administration that no license for 
importation of Argentine corn has been 
issued, and that Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Barnes are opposed to permitting such 
corn to come into this country. 

C. B. Jenkins, president of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., spent several 
days here this week. He says he is having 
a fair trade in flour, and has done some 
business with the government of late. 
The mill has plenty of wheat, having se- 
cured stocks while the getting was 
easy. e says winter wheat in Indiana 
has had a wonderful start, but is afraid 
that if this cold weather lasts any length 
of time there is so much moisture in the 
ground that it may result in some damage. 

Receipts of grain for 1918 were 187,582 
cars, an increase of 54,852 over the pre- 
vious year. Taking the receipts of flour 
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and grain in bushels, they were equal to 
370,218,000 bus, an increase of 71,263,000 
bus over 1917. Shipments increased 
5,886,000 bus over 1917. There were 39,- 
602 cars of winter wheat, against 11,693 
the previous year, and 32,900 two years 
ago. . Spring wheat receipts were 9,795 
cars, against 4,301 in -1917 and 8,303 in 
1916. ere were 1,520 cars of mixed 
wheat, against 216 the previous year. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxkee, Wis., Jan. 4.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
11,800 this week, representing 66 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 14,350 bbls, or 
80 per cent; a year ago, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 16,000 bbls, turned cut 4,000, or 
25 per cent. No rye flour was ground 
this week, nor last, compared with 1,800 
bbls last year. 

Some mills report. fair business while 
others say buyers are out of the market, 
having fair stocks on hand. All are look- 
ing for good trade as soon as present 
stocks are worked off. Mills are general- 
ly making short patent, while some are 
filling old contracts on the 100 per cent 
basis. Stocks in Milwaukee are only 
moderate. 

Quotations: first patent, $10.60@10.95, 
in cotton Y,’s; clears, $9.26@9.60, in cot- 
ton. Mills have not established a price 
on second clear. 

Demand for rye flour was dull. Stocks 
here are light, but prospects are for 
a resumption of business shortly. Dur- 
ing the latter days of the week there was 
some inquiry from the East, but no busi- 
ness resulted. Prices were unchanged at 
$4.40@4.50 for white, $4 for straight, and 
$3.20@3.40 for dark, in cotton. Millers 
have moderate stocks of rye on hand. 

There was a slight improvement in the 
demand for corn flour. Mills manufac- 
tured only what they had orders for. 
Prices were unchanged at $4 per 100 lbs, 
in cotton. The demand for corn meal 
showed no improvement. Millers are 
holding prices at $3.80 per 100 lbs, in cot- 
ton. 

There was a fair demand for south- 
western patent. Jobbers reported mod- 
erate sales to bakers and the grocery 
trade. Prices were unchanged at $10.50, 
in cotton. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed prices were advanced this 
week, but jobbers bought sparingly, not 
caring to follow the advance. Local mills 
are sold ahead, and are shipping freely 
in mixed cars with flour. Some of the 
mills report being sold ahead for the en- 
tire month. Standard bran advanced to 
$51, middlings $53, flour middlings $57, 
and red dog $64; hominy feed was strong, 
and local mills are holding at $68; oil 
meal was scarce, and quotations were 
made as high as $72,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
The state trade was good in mixed cars 
with flour, but few straight carloads were 
sold at the advance price. Shippers are 
practically cleaned up on low-price feeds, 
and are not buying at the new prices. 


NOTES 

The Victory Bag & Paper Co., Chicago, 
which recently established a new bag mill 
at Marinette, Wis., has awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of a one-story ad- 
dition, 50x117. Plans for an additional 
story on the main mill are being pre- 
pared, and work will be done early next 
spring. 

The business of Philip Orth & Co., Mil- 
waukee, wholesale flour and feed, has 
been incorporated under the name of 
Philip Orth Co., with $100,000 capital 
stock, to deal in grain, cereals, flour and 
feed. Philip Orth and Philip Orth, Jr., 
are incorporators and the principal own- 
ers and officers. 

Flour production of Milwaukee mills for 
December was 47,250 bbls, compared with 
19,000 in November and 22,280 in Decem- 
ber, 1917. The rye flour production for 
the month was 5,250 bbls, compared with 
16,000 in November and 12,280 in Decem- 
ber, 1917. ‘The total production of wheat 
flour for 1918 was 401,741 bbls, compared 
with 371,500 in 1917 and 511,200 in 1916. 
The production of rye flour for the year 
was 221,840 bbls, compared with 28,180 
in 1917. The production of corn flour 
was 560,000 bbls. The year’s range on 


_ wheat flour was $9.90@11. 


H. N. Wusown. 
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Wednesday of last week, millers were 
directed to again reduce their extraction 
of wheaten flour, this time by 3 per cent, 
which has to be added to the 5 per cent 
reduction that followed the signature of 
the armistice on Nov. 11. 

The effect of this measure is that coun- 
try flour, milled entirely from English 
wheat, will be extracted at 71 per cent, 
which is not only white flour but is doubt- 
less well below the average extraction for 
country flour in pre-war days. The ratio 
of extraction for mixed grists from im- 
ported wheat will be somewhat higher, but 
it will hardly exceed 74 to 75 per cent. 

Our home-made flour is, therefore, once 
more white, and the blending with wheaten 
flour of other cereals or legumes, such as 
bean flour, has now been stopped. The 
use of 5 to 10 per cent of admixture was 
made optional by the order of Nov. 8, but 
from Dec. 2 millers will be in default if 
they make anything but pure wheaten 
flour. 

While there were plenty of official and 
semi-official apologists for our late dark 
and diluted bread, the fact remains that 
neither British nor French nor American 
soldiers at the front received other than 
white bread of the good old kind. It may 
have been stern necessity which drove the 
authorities at home to feed us on bread 
of this description, but the effect on the 
food situation was in more ways than one 
none the less deplorable. 

It is needless to dilate on the robbery 
of the natural food of our beasts which 
the inclusion of such a vast mass of mill- 
feed in our daily bread entailed. One lit- 
tle fact will speak louder than any number 
of words. Early this year an official ap- 
peal was made to all and sundry to keep 
pigs. Quite recently the ministry of food 
announced that those who had pigs had 
better get rid of them before Christmas, 
as it would be impossible to guarantee 
feed for them after that date. In several 
markets from one to two shillings was as 
much as could be made for a pig. 

Fortunately, the pigs have now got a 
respite, but it is not too much to say that 
if this policy had not been completely re- 
versed this country at a more or less early 
date in the new year would have been up 
against the most serious shortage of meat 
it has ever known. 

This shows how impossible it is to arti- 
ficially regulate trade without stumbling 
into one pitfall after another. 

Now that our millers will turn out white 
flour at 44s 3d ex-mill, less 6d discount for 
cash in seven days, many bakers will not 
care to buy imported white flour at a pre- 
mium of 7s per sack over the home-made 
article. This would involve a serious loss 
to the jobbers, whose occupation and 
emoluments, sadly enough reduced al- 
ready, would dwindle to nothing. It 
would also involve a loss to the state 
which has imported this flour. 

Yet it is certain that if white flour is 
to be produced at home, and at today’s 
controlled price, some reduction must ‘be 
made in imported flour. The wheat com- 
mission is said to favor a reduction of 3s 
per sack, but the treasury is reported to 
oppose that suggestion on the ground that 
it would involve an annual loss of £3,000,- 


A counter-suggestion that matters 
should be een. by raising the price 
of bread from 9d to 11d per 4 lbs, has 
been turned down by the war cabinet, 


which does not judge the time opportune 
for any increase in the price of bread, 
possibly because we are on the eve of the 
general election. 

Something, however, will have to be 
done, but what the outcome will be re- 
mains to be seen. Meanwhile the commis- 
sion this week has somewhat reduced the 
allocation of imported flour to the job- 
bers who supply bakers in this city and 
district. 

OATMEAL 

There is no change in the oatmeal mar- 
ket, which is barely supplied with stuff 
on spot, but oatmeal millers still have 
hopes that the government will allow a 
halfpenny or a penny increase per lb on 
the retail price of meal. Midlothian is 
still in small supply and strongly held at 
£35 10s@£36 per ton. There is some 
coarse Aberdeen at £34 10s, while me- 
dium and fine realize £34, respectively. 
There is no American in the wholesale 
market. In rolled oats there is a little 
Midlothian at £35 10s per ton, with some 
Irish at £35 10s@£36. Such American 
as is available makes £32 12s. 


MILLFEED 


The drastic alterations in the milling 
regulations must result before long in a 
big increase in the amount of millfeed 
available, and as this product will now 
be of higher feeding value than under the 
former abnormally long extraction, no 
surprise is felt at the authorities having 
raised the flat rate for middlings- and 
bran from £13 to £14 10s per ton. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


During the last days of November, 
money was in good demand from all di- 
rections and supplies were taxed to their 
limit, but proved sufficient to meet all re- 
quirements. At that time borrowers were 
paying 2144@3¥% per cent for short loans, 
but since then supplies have been greatly 
increased by the release of war loan divi- 
dends by the government, and there was 
no difficulty in securing loans at 2 per 
cent. 

Owing to the easier tendency of the 
money market, quite a good business has 
been done in discounts. Banks have been 
buying paper more freely, and a strong 
demand for short-dated bills has pre- 
vailed. Three, four and six months’ bank 
bills are offered at 314@3 9-16 per cent, 
and trade bills at 4@4%4, while the bank 
rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The stock of gold held by the Bank of 
England, according to its last return, is 
£75,845,656, against £56,506,642 at the 
corresponding date last year. The active 
note circulation has expanded, causing a 
reduction of £92,348 in the reserve, which 
now stands at £28,305,206. A year ago 
the reserve amounted to £31,879,592. 


THE RETURN TO WHITE FLOUR 


As announced by cable, British millers 
have now been ordered to mill English 
wheat on the basis of 71 per cent extrac- 
tion, and the extraction of other wheats 
has been reduced proportionately. As 
this practically means white flour, many 
bakers are refusing to pay the difference 
of 7s per sack for imported flours, espe- 
cially if those offered are soft winter 
wheats or Australians. There is, however, 
still a good demand for strong flours, 
stich as American and Canadian springs 
and winter hard wheats, for which buyers 
are willing to pay the difference of 7s per 
sack, 

It is understood that there is a con- 
siderabie stock of imported flours in the 
country and, naturally, the Royal Com- 
mission on Wheat Supplies is anxious to 
obtain as good a price as possible for this 
stock, and is delaying as long as possible 
any reduction in the price of imported 
flours. It is, however, only a question of 
time before something will have to be 


done. Samples of British-milled flour 
made on the new basis have been shown 
on the market, and are of a beautiful 
color, but as they are made principally 
from soft wheats they are decidedly lack- 
ing in strength. 

The question which concerns the flour 
importers now, in view of this return to 
white flour, is as to how soon a similar 
reduction in the milling extraction will 
be brought into effect in the United States 
and Canada. If the flours from those 
countries are to compete with the British, 
there must be no delay in making the 
necessary reduction. 


PROFITEERING IN OATS 

A great deal of criticism of the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies is heard 
on the market in regard to its methods of 
marketing oats. Judging from the pres- 
ent quotations, oats in New York are 
equivalent to about 36s per qr, whereas 
they are sold here by the royal commis- 
sion at 6ls. Further, complaint is made 
that Irish oats are bought in Ireland for 
47s 6d per qr, and after being brought 
across the Channel are sold for 61s in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is said that the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies needs such profits as 
these to offset its loss over the flour sub- 
sidy, or, in other words, the ninepenny 
loaf. Members of the trade, however, 
think that it is very hard lines on those 
people who are obliged to use oats that 
they should have to pay so heavily toward 
the subsidized ninepenny loaf. 


THE GREAT QUERY 
The flour trade is wondering why the 
government was so precipitate in reducing 
the milling extraction of British wheat to 
71 per cent, as less than a week had passed 
since the previous reduction was ordered. 
Most people think that the reason for the 
drastic change was on account of the bare 
supplies of feedingstuffs for dairying and 
cattle-feeding purposes. The market 
shortage was growing decidedly serious 
and, owing to the lack of pig feed, owners 
of pigs were being obliged to slaughte 
them. 
Some people contend that the reduction 
is not permanent, but only an emergency 
move to rapidly increase the supply of 
feedingstuffs. Others are of the opinion 
that, owing to the prevalent epidemic of 
influenza, it was of the utmost importance 
that the nation should have better bread 
in order to improve the general health, 
and there are others still who believe that 
the home millers brought pressure to bear 
for an improvement in home-milled flour, 
as their buyers were growing too fond of 
the white imported flour. 


ANXIOUS FOR BUSINESS 


Importers are receiving increased in- 
quiries from milling and brokerage firms 
anxious to make arrangements for doing 
a direct business. Many of these inquiries 
come from the continental markets. Yes- 
terday a well-known German firm made 
application through its Copenhagen agent 
to a London firm, saying it was in the 
market for all kinds of supplies of food- 
stuffs for prompt shipment. The wire was 
posted on the notice board in the Baltic 
Exchange, but, needless to say, there was 
nothing doing. 

FREE USE OF IMPORTED FLOUR 

It is announced that very shortly an 
order will be issued withdrawing the re- 
striction on the use of imported flour. If 
this is done, bakers will be able to use as 
much imported flour as they wish. At 
present they are only allowed to use 25 
per cent. It is also understood that it will 
be permissible to retail imported flour. 

‘ * * 


J. C. Pillman, who, as previously re- 


ported, has been very ill, continues to 
make good progress. His two sons, Cap- 


tain C. H. Pillman and Lieutenant J. L. 
Pillman, who were sent for owing to the 
very serious condition of their father, are 
now on leave. They had to come from 
France, where they were both serving with 
the army. 


IRISH.MARKETS, DEC. 2 

The government has made the usual 
allocations of soft flour, and these have 
been eagerly picked up by bakers, not 
only in town but in the country, who are 
only too glad to take all that is offered at 
the premium above local makes. Home 
millers are making a much improved flour, 
having stopped putting in cereals and 
taking out more bran, but this has not de- 
creased the demand for the still whiter 
imported flour. 

The change which has come over the 
quality of bread has been very marked, 
especially in Dublin and Belfast, some of 
the bread at the restaurants being now 
very little darker than or inferior in any 
way to the pre-war standard. Demand 
for bread-has been very heavy, and is 
showing a tendency to increase in all of 
the towns. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors, for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. The government is 
charging 49s 9d net, cash, for imported 
flour for mixing in. 

OATMEAL 

Demand has entirely dropped off, and 
no headway can be made at even a slight 
reduction in price. It is hard to: explain 
the sudden change from buoyancy to de- 
pression, especially in the middle of the 
oatmeal season, as, even admitting that 
the report is true that large quantities of 
oatmeal were being fed to cattle, that 
does not make the situation any easier to 
understand. Nominally the price is £36 
per ton. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are unchanged at the con- 
trolled price of £13 per ton. Despite the 
increased output there is no surplus, as 
buyers are taking it away as fast as it can 
be turned out. 

There is a little more inquiry for feed- 
ing meals and crushed oats at prices rang- 
ing £25@28 per ton, according to quality. 
Millers, however, have to limit their out- 
put, as the demand does not equal the 


supply. There is nothing new to report 
in cakes. Trading is practically at a 
standstill. 





Release for Requisitioned Ships 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 4.—Acting 
Chairman Donald, of the Shipping Board, 
has announced that the board will release 
from requisition American merchant ves- 
sels of up to and including 4,000 tons 
deadweight capacity; only certain vessels 
required for military purposes are ex- 
cepted. Each vessel will be released on its 
next arrival at a United States port. 

The operation of such released vessels 
will still be subject, until further notice, 
to control of rates and approval of trades, 
and the board, of course, retains the right 
to requisition the vessels anew if military 
or other reasons should render that course 
desirable. . 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Dec. 28, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 








-—Output—, --Exports— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...13,999 17,549. 1,282 1,084 
Duluth ........ 844 1,148 dee 10 
Outside mills .. 8,920 10,934 374 123 
Totals ....... 23,763 29,631 1,656 1,217 
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The announcement that the specific 
maximum margins of profits for all deal- 
ers in wheat millfeeds, wheat flour and 
mixed flour were removed did not cause 
even mild excitement in the trade, because 
under the present conditions it is almost 
impossible to sell anything -and, conse- 
quently, the question of large or small 
profits is of little or no moment. Had 
this rule been rescinded a month or six 
weeks earlier there would have been an 
opportunity for the trade to have made 
some profits which would have, owing to 
the greatly increased cost of doing busi- 
ness, been nearer in proportion to what 
should have been permissible than the 
very slight margin permitted by the regu- 
lations. 

It has been pointed out several times 
previously that when the schedule of prof- 
its was agreed upon, conditions were rad- 
ically different than they were shortly 
thereafter, and as the basic conditions 
were changed the agreement should have 
been changed to meet them. This, ac- 
cording to the thought of the trade, was 
only fair and logical, but no attention 
was given to any appeal. The restrictions 
have been particularly hard on eastern 
distributors of flour and, as a result, con- 
ditions in the trade are far from satisfac- 
tory, and in some cases are little short of 
alarming. 

Flour prices are more or less chaotic. 
Mills pressing for business are inclined to 
cut in order to induce buyers to come into 
the market, but without result. These 
efforts on the part of mills are causing 
wide ranges in prices as well as somewhat 
increasing the already strong feeling of 
demoralization now existing in the mar- 
ket, without producing any sales. 

Spring fancy patents were quoted at 
$10.65@10.85; standard patents, $10.40@ 
10.60; clears, $9.75@9.90; Kansas 
straights, $10.65@11.15; clears, $9@10; 
winters ranged around $10, and rye $8.50 
@9.25,—all in jute. 

Corn meal, as well as flour, is quite dull. 
Nobody seems to want to buy, and it is 
claimed that bakers are using less of this 
product than they did before the substi- 
tute regulations were put in force. This 
condition, however, may be the result of 
the decreased demand for bread which 
has, owing to the holiday season, affected 
the baking trade. 

To add to the gayety of the whole gen- 
eral situation, last Wednesday the traffic 
department of the Grain Corporation 
placed an embargo on the port of New 
York against all grain and grain prod- 
ucts, to continue in force until further 
notice. This may work eventually to the 
market’s advantage, because it will fur- 
nish an opportunity to clean up the pres- 
ent surplus stocks of flour. 


OUTLOOK FOR FLOUR AND BREAD 


It is extremely difficult these days to 
find anything of interest in the flour mar- 
ket, as business is at a standstill. Buyers 
have no inclination to add to their stocks, 
which seem to be ample for present needs 
at least, and sellers are finding great diffi- 
culty in doing business beyond an occa- 
sional car. 

One of the important factors in this 
situation is the falling off in demand for 
bakers’ bread which occurs every year 
during the holiday period. This year it 
seems that it is somewhat heavier than 
usual, but it is expected soon to improve, 
and then the flour business should take on 
a better tone. However, no heavy buying 
is looked for so long as so pent | uncer- 
tainty exists as to what may happen re- 
garding wheat prices. 


It is felt by many that there is a strong 
possibility of a material change in the 
world’s wheat situation, and should it 
come, and come as suddenly as other vital- 
ly important changes have come, those 
who had flour on hand would be forced 
to face ruinous losses, and the avoidance 
of such a condition is much to be desired. 

It has been pointed out that, although 
the American farmer will naturally re- 
ceive the guaranteed price for wheat 
raised on the next crop, that wheat will 
have to be marketed on the basis of the 
world’s wheat price and, consequently, 
show an enormous loss and at the same 
time bring heavy reductions in flour prices 
in order to be in accordance with the 
actual wheat situation. It is also pointed 
out that this should bring lower bread 
prices, because the world’s bread price 
must be correspondingly reduced to con- 
form to flour prices. 

While theoretically this may seem sound 
enough, little or no consideration seems to 
be given to the very important factor of 
wages paid to journeymen bakers, which 
are at the present time nearly three times 
what they were prior to the war, and 
which will have to be materially reduced 
before there will be any justification for 
reductions in bread prices. As the pros- 
perity of the flour miller and distributor 
depends so largely upon the prosperity of 
the baking trade, this becomes a very im- 
portant factor, though in a sense it is 
something partially ottside the pale of 
matters which, as a rule, confront the flour 
trade. 

PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENTERTAINMENT 


The usual crowd of about 2,000 poor 
children of lower New York was enter- 
tained by the New York Produce Ex- 
change on the last day of the old year. 
The entertainment is looked forward to 
each holiday season with the keenest an- 
ticipation by youngsters living south of 
Canal Street. Trading on the Exchange 
stopped at 1 o’clock, and the big floor 
space at once became a scene of gayety. 
The children thronged the place, and for 
the time called it their own. Some of 
them, crippled, were brought in automo- 
biles. 

There was much of the spirit of Christ- 
mas in the celebration. A big tree, with 
colored lights, adorned the center of the 
floor space, and there was a Santa Claus 
who in normal business days, without a 
red suit and flowing white beard, is known 
as George W. Blanchard. But it was 
more than a Christmas celebration. It 
was a circus as well, acrobats and trick 
ponies and the clowns who could not ride 
them, contributing to the festivities. 

Each child left with tangible evidence 
that there is a Santa Claus. For the boys 
there were in each. stocking a pair of 
roller skates, a book, a game and a top. 
The girls found a book, a school bag, a 
game, and also a pair of roller skates. To 
the crippled children, of whom there were 
nearly 200 present, games, dolls, books 
and puzzles were given, and all departed 
happy. 

CLEMENT A. GRISCOM DEAD 

Clement A. Griscom, well knewn in 
shipping circles on both sides of the At- 
lantic, died at his home in New York, 
Monday, Dec. 30, aged 51. He was the 
son of the late C. A. Griscom, the founder 
of the Red Star and American lines, and 
the first president of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co. 

Mr. Griscom was graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania at the age of 
18, and entered the steamship organiza- 
tion of which he later became general 
manager. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Griscom-Russell Co. and 
of the Audiffren Refrigerating Machine 
Co., as well as a director of the Empire 
Trust Co. and other enterprises. 

Mr. Griscom was a member of the 


Union and City Midday clubs, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Produce Exchange, 
the -Maritime Exchange, and many other 
local organizations. 

He is survived by his wife, the daughter 
of the late General William Ludlow, and 
two sons, Lieutenant Ludlow Griscom, 
now serving in France with the American 
Expeditionary Force, and the Rev. Acton 
Griscom, of the Chapel of the Comforter. 

* * . 

W. C. Jourdan, formerly with the 
Raymond-Hadley Corporation, New 
York, has left that concern and allied 
himself with the American Flour Corpo- 
ration, of which he will become secretary. 





BALTIMORE 

Bavtimore, Mp., Jan. 4.—Flour was 
weak and inactive. Offerings were more 
liberal, and apparently came from all 
quarters. Prices had a downward ten- 
dency, but were not quotably lower ex- 
cept in a few instances. Buyers were 
bearish, and are convinced that they will 
soon be able to buy their pick of spring 
or hard winter at $10, cotton, or less. 

Springs were easier and quiet, short 
patents closing nominally at $10.65@ 
10.90; standard brands, $10.45@10.60; 
long patents, straights and cut straights, 
$10.25@10.40; first clears, $9.50@10; sec- 
ond clears, $8.25@8.75,—all in 98-lb cot- 
tons or 140-lb jutes, or 60c more in wood. 
The business was confined chiefly to 
changing war grade for short patent at 
20¢ bbl premium. 

Hard winters were nominal and quiet, 
patents at the close ranging $10.60@ 
10.90; straights, $10.25@10.50; first clears, 
$9.50@10,—all in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes, or 60c more in wood. No trading, 
but more disposition on part of mills to 
sell.. Local buyers in most cases prefer 
springs to hard winters at same price. 

Soft winters were lower and more sal- 
able at $10.25@10.75 for patent, and $9.75 
@10 for near-by straight, new or second- 
hand 98-lb cottons; 25@45c less in bulk, 
or 60c more in wood. Ohio offered pat- 
ent as low as $10.30, cotton, delivered. 
Near-by straight received the most at- 
tention, a 1,000-bbl lot selling at $9.50, 
bulk, which practically represented the 
business of the week. 

City mills found trade light in all di- 
rections, and ran conservatively. They 
have returned to pre-war milling, and 
have revised their quotations by reducing 
flour 25c bbl and advancing feed $5 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 153,507 
bbls; destined for export, 134,993. 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 56; number now in port, 58. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
519,475 bus—230,000 wheat and 289,475 
oats. 

H. F. Marsh, sales-manager New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., was 
here this week. 

Receipts of millfeed here in 1918, 21,- 
340 tons; exports, 4,405. Receipts in 
1917, 12,448 tons; exports, 1,279. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in 1918, 
42,746,890 bus; exports, 34,048,691. Re- 
ceipts in 1917, 78,467,110 bus; exports, 
66,151,078. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7, 1918, to Jan. 4, 1919, 76,741 bus; 
year ago, 36,552. Range of prices this 
week, $1.45@1.60; last year, $1.90. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18, 1918, to Jan. 4, 1919, 1,212,269 
bus; same period last year, 1,416,027. 
Range of prices this week, $2.26@2.391, ; 
last year, $2.05@2.12. 

Augusto Errazuris, Chilean consul here, 
is reported as saying Baltimore does not 
realize its possibilities as a port in the 
development of the post-war trade of this 
country with South America. 

The National Association of State Com- 
missioners of Agriculture, comprising a 
membership of 48, or a delegate from 
every state in the Union, will meet in con- 
vention in this city next week. 

The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of January are H. 
S. Belt, C. H. Gibbs and Lewis Blaustein; 
alternates, Joseph Claggett Legg, Charles 
Howard Dorsey and James Murray Whar- 
ton. 

Maryland millers on ’change this week 
were D. A. and D. Ross Stickell, of D. A. 
Stickell & Sons, Tagertown; A. C. Smelt- 
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zer, New Windsor; Ernest J. Sponseller, 
of Englar & Sponseller, Westminstér; 
H. A. Kline, president Farmers’ Milling 
& Grain Co., Mount Airy. 

Leading local bakers purpose giving 
family baking a knock-out blow by put- 
ting on the market irresistibly beautiful 
bread, made from the fanciest short pat- 
ent flour and defying all competition, 
having come to the conclusion that qual- 
ity alone will do the trick. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore in Decem- 
ber, 1918, 436,141 bbls; estimated ex- 
ports, 288,902; receipts in December, 
1917, 382,271 bbls; exports, 380,626. Re- 
ceipts for the year 1918, 3,714,148 bbls; 
exports, 2,247,957; receipts in 1917, 3,- 
263,173 bbls; exports, 2,083,333. 

The following cablegram was sent to 
President Woodrow Wilson, at Paris, 
France, on the last day of the old year: 
“The Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
extends its hearty good wishes to you and 
yours for a Happy New Year, for a full 
accomplishment of your splendid mission 
in the interest of humanity, and safe re- 
turn home. (Signed) William H. Hay- 
ward, President.” 

Colonel Harry C. Jones, of the H. C. 
Jones Co., Ine., grain and hay commis- 
sion, who went abroad with the One Hun- 
dred and Thirteenth Regiment and later 
was ordered to the Eightieth Division, 
Three Hundred and Eighteenth Infantry, 
in an interesting letter to a friend, is 
quoted, in part: “I was commended by the 
general for this action” (referring to a 
successful rout of Huns, Nov. 1 to 10, 
through Argonne from Fléville to near 
Sedan, when he saw hard fighting), ‘and 
feel very proud of the fact that I started 
the war capturing German ships in Balti- 
more, April 7, 1917, and was in at the 
finish on the last day, by gum, and fin- 
ished strong. I'll be glad to come home 
now, soon as they are through with me, 
but I had a very fine scrap and wouldn’t 
have missed it for the world.” 

Cuar.es H, Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 4.—Jobbers here 
report the demand for flour as abnor- 
mally quiet, both for mill shipment and 
at second hands. It will be some weeks 
before the new-milled grades come on 
the local market. In the meantime the 
local trade is loaded up with 100 per cent 
flour. 

During the week there was considerable 
pressure by receivers to sell, and some 
extremely low prices were made. One 
sale of 800 bbls of a standard spring 
patent was made at $9.80 bbl, in sacks, 
the mill quotation for the new grade from 
this mill being around $11. One receiver 
had 1,000 bbls 100 per cent patent flour 
which cost him $11, in sacks, which he 
would gladly sell for $10 bbl. 

There are numerous other instances 
where receivers are willing to take a ma- 
terial loss in order to be relieved of their 
surplus flour. It is understood that there 
are over 100 cars of flour here which the 
mills are unable to dispose of, as the con- 
cerns to which the flour was shipped have 
fallen down on their contracts. A meeting 
is to be held Jan. 6 to see if something 
cannot be done to relieve this situation. 


NO RELIEF FROM SURPLUS 


The efforts of the local committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce to induce the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
in New York, through its representative 
there, R. F. Bausman, to purchase the 
surplus flour here for export account, 
have not succeeded. Advice was received 
this week from Mr. Bausman that there 
was very little chance of the Grain Cor- 
poration purchasing any flour in Boston 
at the present time. 

As purchases, if made, would be only 
f.a.s, steamer, payment against cargo re- 
ceipts, and as the Grain Corporation has 
no more tonnage in sight than it has pro- 
vided freight for, it might be 30 days be- 
fore any flour that might be offered would 
be accepted for delivery and paid for. 

The corporation is still insistent that it 
will only accept flour properly packed in 
new, fully branded jute 140’s. It does not 
care to purchase flour in the double sacks 
proposed by the Boston receivers,—that 
is, inclosing the 98-lb cotton sack in a 
140-lb jute container, unless the repacking 
were done by experienced repackers and 
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the sacks properly branded and in every 
way presentable in appearance. . 


SUBSTITUTES BEING PURCHASED 

The local representative of the Grain 
Corporation has begun to take up the sur- 
plus stocks of substitutes in New Eng- 
land. Eighteen thousand tons have been 
offered to the corporation, and the larger 
part accepted. Shipping directions have 
been given, and prices made, the same as 
were published several weeks ago, and as 
soon as the goods arrive they will be 
placed aboard ship and started on their 
way to Belgium. This will go far toward 
relieving the market of the burden of sub- 
stitutes that has been a depressing feature 
for many weeks. 

NOTES 

The John D. Peck Grain Co., Warren, 
R. I., has been formed, with $75,000 cap- 
ital. 

A new wholesale grocery corporation, 
Hayes & Co., Inc., was formed this week 
in Boston, with $100,000 capital. 

John D. Peck, Inc., Providence, R. I., 
was formed this week, to do a milling and 
grain business. Capital, $100,000. 

The stock of flour in Boston Jan, 1, 
1919, in the hands of warehousemen, job- 
bers and wholesalers, was 78,836 bbls, 
compared with 83,476 on Dec. 1, 1918, 
and 18,531 a year ago. 

The Americus is in port loading for ac- 
count of the Belgian Relief. She will take 
as cargo 2,000: tons of beans, 175,000 bus 
oats and a miscellaneous cargo of food 
products. The Jelling is also due, to load 
out for the same organization. 

Word was received in Boston this week 
from Washington, through the representa- 
tive of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, that specific maximum mar- 
gins for all dealers in wheat millfeeds, 
wheat flour and mixed flours were re- 
moved Dec. 31. 

Clarence L. Williams, senior member 
of the Williams-Donahoe Co., Boston, 
grain receivers, died at his home in New- 
ton, Mass., Jan. 2, of pneumonia. He was 
a member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and one of the rising young men 
in the grain trade. 

Louis W. DePass. 
ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Mills here 
ground a total of 8,600 bbls flour this 
week, or 46 per cent of capacity, a dupli- 
cation of the total ground last week. Of 
this aggregate, 6,800 bbls were spring, 
1,400 winter and 400 rye. 

It has been a rather draggy week for 
millers. There is a general feeling that 
milling conditions will improve, and that 
we are headed back to normal, but the 
complications until the pre-war basis is 
finally achieved are puzzling. 

Some millers here say that their cus- 
tomers are looking for lower flour prices 
to prevail, basing the contention on the 
advance in prices of bran and middlings, 
which should make possible a cut in flour 
prices. Without any discussion as to the 
offset to such talk in the shape of pre- 
mium prices for wheat and higher grades 
of flour, the disposition is to ignore such 
arguments. 

Millers report considerable disposition 
on the part of customers who are tied up 
on 100 per cent flour contracts to have 
short patents or some of the other stand- 
ard grades now available substituted. 
Most millers here are revising to the dif- 
ferential list of packages as set forth by 
the Millers’ National Federation, now 
that the federal Food Administration has 
relaxed its grip and the differential list 
as promulgated by that body is no longer 
enforced. 

The government has not been in the 
market here this week. Millers, in addi- 
tion, are handicapped by embargoes to 
New York and other eastern points. One 
firm, after loading a car for a New Eng- 
land point, was notified of an embargo, 
and the car stood on the sidetrack 11 days 
before it was moved. 

Although the federal rule requiring 
maximum car loading of 60,000 lbs has 
been remitted, most millers here are lead- 
ing to that weight when flour orders are 
big enough to permit it. 

There is little movement in substitutes 
yet. One or two of the mills have moved 
a car or so, but the bulk is still awaiting 
shipping directions. The movements that 
have been made have been under direction 
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of the New York office of the Grain Cor- 
poration. Holders of substitutes who ap- 
pealed to the Buffalo office are still wait- 
ing. Holders of rice flour are still hop- 
ing that the government will help them 
out of an expensive predicament and 
take over the rice products along with 
other substitutes. 

There is no further complaint against 
car service, and wheat is coming through 
regularly from the West. It looks now 
as though farmers would clean up their 
holdings of winter wheat early, and that 
a little later on millers would be forced 
to depend on shipments of soft wheat 
from outside territory. That will mean, 
of course, a premium of 10@l15c bu over 
the prices paid farmers in this market. 

While there is some reluctance to give 
definite quotations, owing to the uncer- 
tainties of the market, the approximate 
figures are: spring patents, $11@11.25 
bbl; first clears, $10@10.70; second clears, 
$8.30@8.85,—all basis cotton ¥’s, car lots, 
Boston. 

The soft wheat flour market is slow, 
with inquiry light and small movement. 
Winter straights, car lots, were qudted 
at $10.25@10.30, cotton ¥,’s, Boston. 

Trade in graham flour is lifeless. Not 
much improvement is predicted until the 
bread-eating public has had a long rest 
from substitutes. Business is essentially 
on a jobbing basis, with the rather nomi- 
nal quotations, in small lots, of $9.40@9.50 
bbl, cotton 1/,’s, Boston. 

There is slack demand for entire wheat 
flour. Some less than car lot sales have 
been made at $10.60 bbl, cotton 1/,’s, Bos- 
ton. 

The market for rye flour is languid. 
The best white brands are quoted at $8.80 
@8.85 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston. 
There is considerable movement in less 
than car lots, however. 

Demand for buckwheat flour is not quite 
so sharp, but prices hold strong, it being 
quoted on a jobbing basis at $7.50 per 
100 Ibs. 

The sharp advance in the prices of 
bran and middlings has probably cut de- 
mand slightly, but the market is bought 
up clean, The principal quotations were: 
spring bran, $48.50@54 ton, sacked, Bos- 
ton; winter bran, local trade only, $50, 
sacked; standard spring middlings, $50.50 
@54, sacked, Boston; flour middlings, $58, 
sacked, Boston; winter middlings, local 
trade only, $52, sacked; rye feed, small 
lots, local trade only, $50@52. 

NOTES 

Winter wheat is now well protected 
with a blanket of snow. 

Believed to be due to an accumulation 
of coal gas, an explosion occurred in the 
bakeshop of the Genesee Provision Co., 
in Front Street, but no one was injured. 

It is reported that brewers are again 
buying grain, including barley. The as- 
sumption is that they expect to reopen 
the breweries here for the manufacture 
of malt. 

W. W. Wotherspoon, superintendent of 
public works of New York state, in his 
annual report urges that the federalized 
canal system of the state should be re- 
lieved from government control as soon 
as a peace basis is established, clearing 
the way for private enterprise on the 
waterways. Asserting that federal con- 
trol was entirely justified as a war meas- 
ure, he holds that the effect would be 
stifling to traffic under normal conditions. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHuvitte, Tenn., Jan. 4.—With the 
exception of light sales of old-established 
brands of flour, which have been revived 
and placed on the market by the mills, 
there has been practically no flour trade 
in the Southeast this week. According to 
information at the mills, there is consid- 
erable flour on hand in the South, and 
jobbers are inclined to dispose of present 
stocks before booking any new business. 

Prices have been steady, with no ma- 
terial change. Quotations for soft winter 
wheat flour at the end of the week were 
substantially as follows: short patents, 98 
ibsscotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $11.50 
@11.75; standard patents, $11@11.20; 100 
per cent flour, $10.60@10.80. 

Trade was reported quiet by rehandlers, 
with no material change in prices of Min- 
nesota and Kansas flours. Quotations for 
100 per: cent flour: spring wheat, 98 Ibs, 
cotton or jute, delivered at Nashville, 


$11@11.20; hard winter wheat, $10.60@ 
10.90, oe 

High prices offered for soft winter 
wheat in the Southeast have attracted 
a few scattering lots, but mills are having 
difficulty in securing enough to cover even 
their limited sales of flour. Stocks in 
Tennessee and Kentucky are about ex- 
hausted, and no more car lots are ex- 
pected in these states. 

Prices at Nashville at the end of the 
week were somewhat lower on the rumor 
that the Grain Corporation would release 
some of its holdings. No. 1, bulk, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, was quoted at $2.55@ 
2.58. 

New wheat is said to have never looked 
finer than up to this week. There was a 
severe freeze the latter part of the week, 
and the result of this cannot yet be deter- 
mined. 

The demand for millfeed at the ad- 
vanced prices has been slow, but previous 
sales are taking care of the output. Prices 
at close of the week were: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $47@49 ton; mixed feed, $50@52; 
standard middlings, $55@58. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 190,290 bbls, showed an out- 
put for the week of 61,449, or 32.2 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 94,181 
bbls and 54.9 per cent last week, 34.5 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 47 in 1916, 
73.5 in 1915, 61.9 in 1914, 52.8 in 1913 
and 41.4 in 1912, 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 4 Dec, 28 
PiOUr; BOW... 42 ceciscoee 21,600 25,100 
Wheat, bus ............ 283,000 282,000 
CORR, DUR pecevccscssves 254,600 253,100 
OUR, DUS 6 rcccccccsvece 601,000 611,600 


NOTES 

Shankle Bros. are having a new flour 
and corn meal mill built at Bristol, Tenn. 

The Tennessee River Milling Co., of 
Chattanooga, has increased its capital 
stock to $50,000. 

J. L. Nessly has been elected president 
of the Memphis Grain and Hay Associa- 
tion, succeeding L. P. Cook. Walter J. 
Fransioli was re-elected secretary. 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, has been a 
leading figure in organizing a company 
to operate steamboats on the Cumberland 
River for the benefit of Nashville trade. 

The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
has opened an income tax department, 
and employed M. D. Cohen as manager. 
Mr. Cohen has been connected with the 
United States internal revenue service for 
15 years, and is an expert on income tax 
matters. His duty will be to supply all 
members of the department with informa- 
tion as to rules and regulations affecting 
income and excess profits taxes. It is ex- 
pected the department will be beneficial 
to both the government and the millers. 

Joun Lerper. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 4.—With the gov- 
ernment out of the market for the fourth 
week, the mills are more than discouraged. 
They cannot understand the methods be- 
ing pursued by those in charge of that 
end of the Food Administration. Some 
of the mills here have a few unfilled gov- 
ernment orders on their hands which they 
could clean up in a short time, and would 
welcome enough new business to tide them 
over the present lull. 

The local and near-by demand for flour 
of any kind is practically dead, and mill- 
ers see no hope of improvement until the 
stocks on hand are close to being cleaned 
up. The smaller buyers, and in fact some 
of the big ones, have no confidence in 
present prices, believing that something 
will occur soon to entirely change the 
situation. In the meantime the mills will 
keep going at the best prices they can 
get, although the highest quotation, in 
their opinion, is below cost of production 
for the best grade of patent. 

The present dullness is not confined to 
flour alone; all lines of business are suf- 
fering from an after-holiday depression, 
with a general feeling that a sharp de- 
cline is coming as soon as a readjust- 
ment can take place. 

Reports from western mills show higher 
prices by nearly 50c per bbl, track, Buf- 
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falo, than can be obtained by local mills, 
and the same is true of feeds. 

The demand for rye flour is very light, 
and prices are easier. Buckwheat flour 
is weak, and demand has not improved, 
although the weather the last few days 
has been favorable. Holders here are will- 
ing to accept $6.50 per 100 lbs, which is 
cost price. Buckwheat is lower, and a 
bid of $3 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo, 
would no doubt bring out a number of 
carloads, 

Millfeeds continue unsettled. There are 
all sorts of prices, but quotations repre- 
sent the asking prices, with some business 
reported at those figures. The mills are 
all sold up on bran. There is some dif- 
ficulty in moving middlings, for which, in 
some cases, the same price as for bran is 
being quoted. 

Red dog firm, and flour middlings 
scarce. Barley feeds are in light sup- 
ply and firm. No attempt is being 
made to push this feed by the mills here. 
No rye feed is offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is firmer than 
a week ago and, from present indications, 
prices must go higher. White hominy feed 
is very scarce, and advanced over $7 ton, 
while yellow is lower and in liberal sup- 
ply. Gluten feed $2 higher and offer- 
ings light, with a fair demand. Cotton- 
seed meal unsettled; receipts light, and 
inquiry improving. 

Rolled oats quiet and steady. Oat 
hulls, reground, sacked, are offered at 
$23, track, Buffalo, and demand limited. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills fell off sharp- 
ly this week, nearly all being down for 
New Year’s and some not anxious to run 
at any time. The output was 124,200 
bbls, or 75 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 145,250, or 87 per cent, last week, 
119,150, or 70 per cent, a year ago, 96,700, 
or 58 per cent, in 1917, 156,200, or 94 
per cent in 1916, 132,750, or 97 per cent, 
in 1915, and 104,800, or 76 per cent, in 
1914, 

NOTES 

Some barley and about 1,000,000 bus 
oats were shipped from this port for ex- 
port early this week. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and afloat 
are 28,500,000 bus, compared with 9,799,- 
000 a year ago, of which 2,737,444 were 
Canadian. 

M. Purcell, who for a year has been 
chief of the Milling Division Coarse 
Grains Department, United States Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C., is 
back in Buffalo. 

Wheat was again being shipped from 
Buffalo to New York, but was shut off last 
Friday by the embargo on export grain 
to that port, owing to the strike of dock 
workers. Domestic shipments continue as 
usual. 

The largest bakers in this city will re- 
duce the price of bread Monday morn- 
ing. The wholesale price of the 1-lb loaf, 
now 9c, will be 81%4c, and the 114-lb loaf, 
now 13c, will be 12c. The retail price has 
not yet been fixed by the food adminis- 
tration. 

The Buffalo retail grocers have started 
an organization with the object of elim- 
inating the middleman. About 150 mem- 
bers are already enrolled, and it is 
claimed there will be 300 when the com- 
pany is in working shape, which will be 
before Feb, 1. 

E, BANGASSER. 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 28, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 












From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 515,000 124,000 96,000 ...... 
SOOREOR oc cce) GRACO. cvcce  aceset «teste 
Philadelphia 612,000 ..... 34,000 320,000 
Baltimore .. 532,000 3,000 .- scans 344,000 
gt a a eee SB008.  ccicveca 
N. Orleans.. 767,000 10,000 95,000 77,000 
Galveston .. 390,000 ..... TT,OCO © scsane 

Tots., wk.3,496,000 137,000 354,000 741,000 
Prev. week.8 BORO chavs 350,000 1,769,000 
U. K’gdom..1,821,000 ..... 270,000 oe 
Continent ..1,675,000 127,000 71,000 
We: SRI. eaves 10,000 4,000 ....+. 
S. and Ctl. 

AINOTICR 2. secien (evves 30,000 © cccccs 

Totals ...3,496,000 137,000 354,000 741,000 





Summary of U. 8S, and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same time 
Dec. 28,1918 last year 
WReGt, BHD 2. he iisass 88,740,000 * 
Flour, bbis .........-. 8,561,000 * 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 127,263,000 *. 
> 

* 


Corn, DUB .iscccccvese 3,525,000 
Oats, DUB ..cccscceres 51,675,000 
*Being revised. 
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WHAT THE MILLERS THINK 

In order to determine just how general 
is the shortage of wheat in soft wheat 
territory, and what degree of acuteness 
it has reached, a canvass was made this 
week of the leading mills in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Tennessee. Out 
of over 80 mills addressed, not half a 
dozen report wheat enough on hand or in 
sight to last till April 1. With only one 
exception, all of the millers express the 
opinion that the Grain Corporation should 
release some of its stored wheat for 
grinding as the only possible solution of 
the situation. 

For obvious reasons, names are omitted 
in the summary published herewith. It is 
sufficient to say that the mills are widely 
enough scattered to make the sum total 
of their reports fairly representative. 

In regard to restoration of old grades, 
millers’ reports indicate that far from a 
uniform policy will be pursued, and it is 
rather difficult to classify them numerical- 
ly in this respect. Some will return 
immediately to their pre-war grades; 
others will return to these grades 
only as they are forced to do so 
by competition. Still others report that 
their 100 per cent flour has met with 
favor, and there is no call from their 
trade for a change in it. The scarcity of 
wheat, the high premiums paid, and the 
absence of a clearly defined market for 
clears, have been factors in the decisions 
arrived at. 

Some millers claim to have reliable in- 
formation that the Grain Corporation is 
about to release some of its stored wheat 
to the mills. Continuance of bidding for 
export business is dependent in some 
cases on the release of this wheat. As 
late as Dec. 20, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Grain Corporation stated that “at 
present the Grain Corporation is not con- 
templating selling wheat to mills. If 
there is any change in our plans. we will 
advise you.” 

Mills in Illinois and Missouri, two other 
large-surplus soft wheat states, were not 
canvassed, but no doubt a similar situa- 
tion prevails there. In fact, the farther 
west one s in soft wheat territory, and 
paciiealatty 
St. Louis, the worse conditions become, as 
evidenced by the larger premiums. But 
for the fact that soft wheat mills are 
practically without business at the present 
time, the acuteness of the situation would 
be much more pronounced. 

If many mills in the Middle West, in- 
cluding hard wheat mills, are obliged to 
curtail output greatly, or to close down 
altogether, for want of wheat, it rather 
looks as if spring wheat mills in the 
Northwest, where there is more wheat, 
would have things pretty much their own 
way toward the end of the crop year. 
That supplies of wheat are ample in the 
Northwest is indicated by its being of- 
fered freely to mills in this section at at- 
tractive prices. It is offered around $2.28 
@2.29 f.o.b. Chicago, while offers of hard 
Kansas wheat are fully ten cents per bu 
above this. 

Soft wheat millers have really had no 
inning on this crop. They were the ones 
most severely penalized under the regula- 
tions. Hard wheat millers had their op- 
portunity for two or three months follow- 
ing harvest, and it looks as if spring 
wheat millers would have theirs the last 
few months of the crop. 

The following are extracts from the 
millers’ statements: 


OHIO 


“Our shippers, without exception, re- 
port very small amount of wheat back in 


in the section tributary to 


farmers’ hands. Some shippers who 
would normally ship from this time until 
harvest fifteen or twenty cars. of wheat 
report that they will not ship to exceed 
two or three cars. We believe this situa- 
tion representative of this entire terri- 
tory.” 

“The soft wheat situation has reached 
a point where it is practically impossible 
to secure a supply from any source. Un- 
less there is a freer movement from the 
country, which does not seem likely, there 
will very soon be a soft wheat famine. 
Our long stock, which we accumulated 
after harvest, is now exhausted.” 

“We have wheat on hand and in sight 
for the next fifty to sixty days. Supplies 
in the territory from which we ordinarily 
draw will be practically exhausted by that 
time, and we shall have to look to ter- 
minal markets.” 

“We feel that eighty per cent of the 
mills of Ohio will be closed down within 
the next sixty days unless the government 
releases some of its wheat. Offering a 
premium on wheat is of no avail, as there 
is practically no wheat left in this ter- 
ritory.” 

“We do not know where we could buy 
five cars of soft red wheat in all the terri- 
tory from which we draw our supplies, 
and, as far as we can judge, the wheat is 
not in the country. We have tried to buy 
soft wheat in Chicago and St. Louis with- 
out success, as it is held around $2.45 per 
bu, making it prohibitive.” 

“Our purchases of’ soft wheat in De- 
cember were under thirty per cent of 
our grind. On all sides we hear that soft 
wheat is practically cleaned up.” 

“There is so little wheat left in the 
territory from which we ordinarily draw 
our supplies that the matter of price of- 
fered has very little to do With the situa- 
tion. Premiums from eight to thirteen 
cents are offered in this vicinity.” 

“The situation in soft winter wheat 
territory looks extremely serious. We 
have been in close touch with thirty to 
forty country elevators, and they state 
that most of their wheat has been mar- 
keted. Some estimate that there is not 
more than ten to fifteen per cent left in 
farmers’ hands. Some elevators are ask- 
ing as high as $2.32 for No. 1 wheat f.o.b. 
their tracks.” 

“We are practically out of wheat, and 
there is very little being offered. Sev- 
eral elevators near here advise that there 
is scarcely any wheat left in their terri- 
tory.” 

“We do not think there is over five per 
cent of the crop left in farmers’ hands 
within a radius of five miles of this place. 
We also believe that mills have but a 
very small supply of wheat on hand.” 

“The situation is in every way very un- 
satisfactory. Very little wheat is mov- 
ing, and then on only quite a premium 
over the government’s price. We ques- 
tion very much if there is any material 
quantity back in the farmers’ hands in the 
territory from which we draw wheat.” 

“We are still in good shape, having 
early accumulated fair stocks, and do not 
feel that we can possibly be in any want 
of wheat until at least April 1, even 
though the movement should grow less.” 

“At the present time we are not need- 
ing more wheat, since the Grain Corpora- 
tion has ceased buying. However, should 
we be in the market for any quantity we 
believe it would be rather hard to secure 
it.” 

“The wheat in farmers’ hands in terri- 
tory from which we get our supplies is 
practically exhausted; we do not believe 
that there is five per cent back. We have 
not been buying anything like our re- 
quirements the last month, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have been offering 
heavy premiums over the government 
price.” 

“We find it extremely difficult to get 
enough wheat, even by paying big pre- 
miums. We have scouted the territory 


quite thoroughly in which we have always 
bought our _ but the wheat has 
been moved, at least a major portion of 
it, and the only wheat we have picked up 
is through scattered receipts.” 


INDIANA 


“The territory from which we draw our 
supplies is pretty well cleaned up. We 
think this situation is general in soft 
wheat territory, and from the premiums 
offered by millers and demanded by the 
holders of what little soft wheat there is, 
there is no doubt that the situation has 
reached an acute stage.” 

“We are receiving about enough wheat 
to care for our local business, but are 
compelled to pay a premium of ten to 
fifteen cents. We have within the last 
week visited fourteen country elevators, 
located in good wheat-producing terri- 
tory, and failed to find a single car of 
wheat. We.feel justified in saying there 
is not to exceed ten per cent of wheat left 
on the farms and in country elevators.” 

“Soft wheat does not seem to be ob- 
tainable at any premium, practically, that 
you want to put on it. What is held in 
central markets is certainly held for rev- 
enue; they are asking us $2.48, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago and St. Louis, for soft wheat.” 

“The situation in soft winter wheat is 
acute, and the only thing that saves our 
scalp at present is the fact that there 
is practically no buying. Going full time, 
our stocks of all kinds would not run us 
a month, and other millers with whom 
we have talked are in even worse shape.” 

“We are experiencing serious difficulty 
in getting wheat enough to fill orders, 
even at the high premium we are obliged 
to pay. There is very little wheat left in 
farmers’ hands, and receipts at our mar- 
ket are so light, and the demand from 
near-by small mills so great, that these 
receipts are absorbed at almost any 
price.” 

“We are experiencing difficulty in se- 
curing adequate supplies of soft wheat, 
and believe there is very little wheat back 
in farmers’ hands. Eventually, mills will 
have to shut down unless government re- 
leases wheat.” 

“Soft red wheat is a scarce article, but 
we are pleased to advise that we are 
carrying a pretty fair stock, but, with 
much demand for flour, we would be look- 
ing for supplies, like the rest of the mills.” 

“In our opinion scarcity of wheat at 
the present time, as well as the high price, 
is due to the fact that the farmers mis- 
understood the action of the government 
in regard to wheat. They supposed that 
the prices named were the maximum 
prices instead of the minimum. There- 
fore, they sold their wheat immediately. 
In this vicinity there is probably forty 
per cent of the wheat back, but the farm- 
ers are holding for higher prices.” 

“Locally it would be necessary to pay 
at least fifteen cents premium to get any 
wheat at all, and then we would be able 
to get only an occasional car lot. The 
situation, however, is somewhat mixed. 
While the larger millers are finding it 
difficult to secure sufficient wheat, many 
of the small mills have a surplus and are 
selling their wheat, for the reason they 
have no flour trade. There is no question 
that the premium is forcing out whatever 
wheat is left.” 

“We have ample stocks, as we filled 
our storage on our own account. Many 
of the mills that are clamoring for wheat 
were unable or unwilling to fill their own 
storage during the wheat movement last 
summer.” 

MICHIGAN 


“The wheat in this locality is almost 
entirely gone. We are paying a high 
premium to dealers in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Omaha for what we can get.” 

“What little wheat is left in this coun- 
try and still moving is not sufficient for 
domestic consumption, as we find every 
day higher prices on all grades of both 
hard and soft wheat, particularly soft 
wheat.” 

“We have scoured this part of the 
country thoroughly, but with disappoint- 
ing results, having secured only a few 
stray cars here and there. The report is 
almost unanimous that very few more 
cars will be delivered by the farmers the 
balance of this crop. The situation is 
acute.” 

“We have only a small quantity of soft 
wheat on hand, and do not know where 
we will be able to buy any except at a 
ridiculous price.” 
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“The situation with regard to soft 
wheat is acute, and will grow steadily 
worse as the season advances. We are 
paying four cents premium over the gov- 
ernment price.” 

“During the past six weeks or more we 
have found it increasingly difficult to se- 
cure soft winter wheat, and premiums 
have been creeping up, until recently we 
have paid as high as $2.38, Chicago, for 
soft white club wheat.” 

“An occasional small miller reports 
that he has all the wheat he needs, but 
all large millers and many small ones are 
complaining about the wheat situation. 
However, there is practically no demand 
for soft wheat flour.” 

“It is almost impossible for us to buy 
any soft wheat in this territory. Our 
stock is getting low, and unless there is 
some relief we may be obliged to shut 
down. The present situation is not due 
in any part to the action of the mills, 
as we believe most of them, like ourselves, 
bought all the wheat that they could dur- 
ing August, September and October. 
The storage of a good many of the small- 
er mills is somewhat limited, and they 
have always in the past had to depend 
for their supplies on the country eleva- 
tors and terminal markets.” 


KENTUCKY AND TEN NESSEE 


“We believe all soft wheat millers are 
having difficulty in getting enough wheat, 
notwithstanding they are willing to pay 
an enormous premium for it. Fortunate- 
ly, the demand for flour is quiet; if the 
demand were normal, no one could guess 
the premium that would be paid in the 
scramble for wheat.” 

“Undoubtedly, soft wheat millers are 
going to have a hard time getting enough 
wheat to supply their requirements for 
the balance of the crop year. We do not 
believe there is enough soft wheat back 
in the country to begin to supply this de- ’ 
mand.” 

“The entire crop of this secfion moved 
from the machine, and we do not know of 
a bushel in the farmers’ hands. We 
bought from sixty to seventy per cent of 
our supplies so far this season from 
southeastern Missouri and as*far west as 
St. Joseph. The situation will be ex- 
tremely acute within thirty days unless 
the Grain Corporation releases practical- 
ly all of its holdings of red winter wheat 
for milling.” 

“For the past thirty days we have been 
very active trying to locate and buy soft 
winter wheat. What little wheat farmers 
now hold will be ground almost entirely 
by small neighborhood mills. What the 
larger merchant mills willedo for soft 
wheat we are at a loss to know. The 
Grain Corporation has a practical corner 
on the wheat market.” 

“The soft wheat situation is most seri- 
ous. In our immediate section there is 
no soft wheat available either in the hands 
of farmers or grain dealers. We are 
therefore wholly dependent on the ter- 
minal markets for our supplies, and con- 
fess we do not know where we are going 
to secure wheat to cover our sales.” 

“Milling interests in this section are 
meeting a serious proposition getting sup- 
plies of soft winter red wheat, being 
practically dependent at the present time 
on Kansas City and St. Louis, in which 
markets this variety is commanding a 
premium of twenty-five to twenty-seven 
cents.” 

“We are experiencing great. difficulty 
in getting wheat, even for a twelve-hour 
run. The fact is, we are shut down right 
now on account of our inability to get 
wheat. We could probably get some 
wheat in St. Louis, but the price is pro- 
hibitive. We just simply cannot get a 
price for flour that will justify us in pay- 
ing $2.50 for wheat.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 4 was 21,416, or 4414 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 28,800, or 60 
per cent, last week, 29,700, or 62 per 
cent, a year ago, 14,400, or 30 per cent, 
two years ago, and 30,400, or 63 per cent, 
three years ago. 

There is no business. The Grain: Cor- 
poration bought no flour this week and, 
consequently, some of the mills will be 
obliged to very materially curtail their 
output, as they are largely dependent 
upon: this business. The situation with 
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soft wheat millers promises to get more 
d rate. 
ven if soft wheat flour could be sold, 
it is almost impossible to find the wheat 
to make it. The consequence is that many 
millers in this section are turning to the 
grinding of spring wheat. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

We have had the first cold weather of 
the winter this week; zero temperature 
arrived with the coming of January. The 
wheat is absolutely unprotected, without 
any snow covering. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 90,360 
‘bbls, for the week ending Jan. 4 made 
52,238, or 57 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 62,323, or 72 per cent, last 
week, by 12 mills of 86,160 bbls capacity. 


NOTES 


C. H. Hitch, flour, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was in Toledo early in the week. He re- 
ports Cleveland bakers as being well sup- 
plied with flour. 

George A. Nieman has received his dis- 
charge from the army and has resumed 
his flour brokerage business, with an of- 
fice in the Provident Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Lieutenant W. J. McDonald has re- 
ceived his discharge from the army and 
expected to resume his work with the 
Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, during 
Christmas week. 

F. P. Fisher, manager Cleveland of- 
fice of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, was called unexpected- 
edly to Boston last week by the sudden 
death of his father. 





INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Jan. 4.—But for 
the fact that in a number of instances 
Hoosier flour millers have hold-over 
wheat, there would be no activity in this 
market. Those mills thus supplied are 
showing faint signs of life, though buy- 
ing is light. The complaints of the mills 
in need of grain become more vehement 
as the days drag on, and the number of 
mills not able to get wheat is increasing. 

As far as flour-trading is concerned, if 
every week in 1919 is to be like the first 
few days of the new year, the miller will 
go out of business. The output of flour 
by city mills this week was the lowest 
for a long time. 

The government seems to have forgot- 
ten the existence of such a thing as an 
Indiana flour mill. For five consecutive 
weeks this mythical entity has not taken 
any Hoosier flour, and as long as the 
mills cannot sell to the government, there 
seems little likelihood of coaxing the 
home trade to get busy. 

The domestic buyer takes the attitude 
that the mills are asking him too much 
for flour, now that there has been a re- 
turn to the competitive system. All nib- 
bles coming to Indiana flour mills this 
week from buyers in this country had 
flour orders for goods moving at less 
than $10 bbl. Of course the mills could 
not meet this, and about the nearest they 
came to getting together was when the 
export price of $10.20 was asked. The 
mills are certainly not going to slice a 
little off the price of flour when they 
are compelled to pay advanced prices on 
wheat. 

NOTES 


The Department of Agriculture in its 
annual crop report shows that the total 
value of Indiana’s 13 leading crops was 
$451,731,000, the largest on record. 

The weather this week turned much 
colder, and dipped below zero. Wheat 
has attained an unusual growth, due to 
the open season, and but little snow pro- 
tected the plant from the cold snap. The 
extent of the damage, if any, has not been 
estimated. 

The mills ran the gamut of an “inves- 
tigation” into the charge of profiteering 
on millfeed, but the affair this week ap- 
peared to have heen lost in the discard. 
If mills boosted the price of millfeed, the 
increase was more than discounted in the 
advance premiums they have been paying 
for wheat, but the authorities seemed slow 
to realize this. Millfeed sold this week 
around $54 ton, bulk. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 33,690, or 72 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 20,595, or 44 per cent, 
last week, 30,762, or 65 per cent, a year 
ago, 22,456, or 55 per cent, two years ago, 
27,895, or 68 percent, three years ago, 
and 23,448, or 57 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 29,040, or 50 per cent of > 
against 37,720, or 66 per cent, last week, 
36,444, or 63 per cent, a year ago, 31,930, 
or 56 per cent, two years ago, and 35,639, 
or 63 per cent, three years ago. 

The opening of the year 1919 finds the 
milling situation in the Pacific Northwest 
in a more unsatisfactory condition than 
it has probably ever been in at the begin- 
ning of a new year. During the period of 
Food Administration control the millers 
of this section felt that they had experi- 
enced about every adverse condition which 
could be created, but they at least had 
grounds for hope that the administration, 
after depriving them of practically every 
other market, would provide the outlet of 
government buying, as it did during the 
previous crop year. Now, however, the 
hope for early relief from that source is 
fading. 

In October last, Food Administration 
officials stated that 40 per cent of the gov- 
ernment flour purchases would be made 
on the Pacific Coast. While this did not 
assure the Pacific Coast millers of heavy 
grinding or compensate them for the dep- 
rivation of practically all other markets, 
it was reassuring to a certain extent, and 
may still be fulfilled. 

Prospects for January government flour 
purchases are, however, not bright, though 
there is ample tonnage available on the 
Pacific, and many mills find themselves in 
the trying situation of being obliged to 
pay a premium for wheat, and increasing 
heavy carrying charges, in the hope of 
government orders which may not ma- 
terialize, or of failing to lay in wheat sup- 
plies and thus being cut out of their share 
of any government business which may 
offer. ‘ 

Flour buyers on the north Pacific Coast 
are pretty well supplied with flour, and 
but little new business has been worked 
either in eastern hard wheat flours or local 
soft wheat flours. 

Montana mills quote patents, f.o.b. 
track here, basis 98-lb cottons, at $10@ 
10.60 bbl, and 100 per cent about 40c bbl 
lower. Dakota patents are quoted at $11 
@11.10, with 100 per cent at the same 
differential. 

North Pacific Coast mills originally ad- 
vanced prices for millfeed $6 ton above 
the fair price schedule, and have now 
advanced $5 ton additional, quoting. mill- 
run at $41 ton, f.o.b. mill. There has been 
no general reduction in flour quotations 


. since the advance in millfeed, though buy- 


ers can obtain supplies at a considerable 
reduction from the nominal quotation of 
$10.45 bbl, basis 98's, f.o.b. mill. 

Feed is very scarce, and the few mills 
having any stocks are having no difficulty 
in disposing of them at the late advance. 
The scarcity of millfeed, already acute, 
is likely to become much more serious with 
the probability of mills closing down in 
the near future on account of the absence 
of government orders for four for Janu- 
ary shipment. 

THE YEAR'S GRIND 

For the calendar year 1918, Seattle mills 
made about 7 per cent more flour than in 
1917, and Tacoma mills practically the 
same amount each year. Seattle’s flour 


output for 1918 was 1,290,388 bbls, or 57 
per cent of capacity, compared with 1,- 
111,902, or 50 per cent, in 1917, and 1,088,- 
860, or 50 per cent, in 1916. 

Tacoma’s flour output in 1918 was 1,- 
433,243 bbls, or 47 per cent of capacity, 
against 1,425,190, or 47 per cent, in 1917, 
and 1,428,624, or 48 per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


A meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association will be held at Portland 
Jan. 7. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
reduced rates on its ships to Japan $15 
ton to $30, and to $25 to Manila. 

Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, left last night for the 
East to attend the meeting of the En- 
forcement Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration, on Jan, 7. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.50 
ton; 40-lb barley, $50.75; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $58,—all sacked ; 38-lb white clipped 
eastern oats, bulk, $51.50; No. 3 yellow 
corn, bulk, $62.50; milo maize, sacked, $56. 

E. T. Marchetti, field agent Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, gives as the final esti- 
mates of Washington grain crops for 1918: 
wheat, 26,429,000 bus; corn, 1,634,000; 
oats, 8,370,000; barley, 2,630,000; rye, 
70,000. 

Fifteen ships which formerly operated 
on the Pacific are affected by the recent 
order of the Shipping Board releasing to 
their owners merchant vessels up to 4,000 
tons deadweight capacity, upon their next 
arrival at a United States port. 

O. D. Fisher, manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, who has been in the 
East for a month, will attend the meeting 
of the export committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, of which he is a 
member, on Jan. 10, and the meeting of 
the Enforcement Division, Food Admin- 
istration, Jan. 7. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Jan. 4.—The flour 
output of. Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, this 
week was 29,759, or 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 31,312, or 77 per cent, last 
week, and 15,902, or 48 per cent, a year 
ago. 

Local millers are looking forward to a 
call within the next few days for bids on 
export flour, basing their expectations on 
the known supply of tonnage soon to be 
available at north coast ports. There is a 
very fair, domestic trade in 100 per cent 
regulation flour. Stocks are still large, 
and it will be some time before the mills 
here begin grinding patents. The 100 per 
cent flour is selling at the old price, and 
the patents, when put out, will probably 
be at an advance. 

The millfeed list was raised $5 all 
around this week. The new quotations on 
mill-run, f.o.b. mill, are: car lots, $41 ton; 
mixed cars, $41.50; ton lots or over, $43; 
less than ton lots, $44. The advance in 
no way checked the demand, and the mills 
were able to fill only a part of their 
orders: All the feed made with the ex- 
port flour previously sold to the govern- 
ment is gone, and the new prices are based 
on the flour expected to be sold for export 
this month. 

The coarse grain trade has not recov- 
ered from the holiday inactivity. The 
market today was steady, with bids posted 
at the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 
sacked oats, $52 ton; bulk oats, $46.50@ 
50.50; bulk corn, $59@61; feed barley, 
$48.50; brewing barley, $49@51. 

Flour shipments during the past year 
were 1,567,936 bbls, valued at $15,646,806, 
to foreign ports, and 138,051, worth $1,- 
382,457, to domestic ports. This com- 
pares with shipments in 1917 of 97,980 
bbls exported and 488,288 to American 
ports, and in 1916 of 85,903 bbls exported 
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and 600,746 to domestic ports. No wheat 
was exported in 1918, and but little went 
to California. 

Portland receipts of flour last year and 
in former years were: in 1918, 992,800 
bbls; 1917, 460,800; 1916, 782,800; 1915, 
566,400; 1914, 1,130,800. Wheat receipts 
in the same years were: 1918, .7,789,600 
bus; 1917, 8,845,400; 1916, 6,871,800; 1915, 
17,759,300; 1914, 29,695,900. 

Sales on the local board during the past 
year were 5,000 tons barley, 4,100 tons 
oats and 3,800 tons corn. 


MILLING LICENSE REVOKED 

Failure to make required reports to the 
Food Administration caused the revoca- 
tion of the milling license~of the Fischer 
Flour Mills at Silverton, Oregon. This is 
the first milling license in this district to 
be revoked. A representative of the Grain 
Corporation was placed in charge, and 
will remain at the mill until the ban on 
further business is lifted. According to 
acting Food Administrator Newell, the 
Fischer concern was twice warned to send 
in reports. Upon failure to do so, orders 
were received from Washington to revoke 
the license. The mill has a daily output 
of 250 bbls. 


NO WESTERN FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE 


In connection with the report that the 
Railroad Administration would raise the 


‘freight rate on grain and grain products 


2c per 100 lbs, on Feb. 1, and the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange’s protest against such 
action, the exchange has received a letter 
from F. W. Robinson, local chairman of 
the traffic committee, which says: 

“There has been nothing before this 
committee, and we have no information of 
such an advance, but telegraphed to the 
Western Freight Traffic Committee, at 
Chicago, of which A. C, Johnson is chair- 
man, and are just in receipt of his reply, 
reading as follows: ‘Only general advance 
in grain rates have heard about is con- 
templated advance in reshipping rates 
east of Chicago and St. Louis, whieh will 
include rates based thereon, such as grain 
products from Minneapolis.’ ” 

J. M. Lownspate. 








Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Jan. 
4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
C.-Be Be acacccyes 1,248 134 252 1 
eee ee ee 1,060 142 107 48 
Consolidated .... 1,316 42 87 5 
COU re 1,096 100 239 one 
WOGtGPR sc ccvece 1,435 47 38 120 
Grain Growers ... 1,114 448 448 eee 
Fort William .... 660 271 119 35 
oy eee 1,041 129 142 cee 
Gi Weise asevodere 2,141 354 207 53 
Northwestern .... 416 ave eee e's 
Can. Northern ... 2,249 591 771 1 
Thunder Bay .... 760 185 162 34 
Canadian Gov't .. 579 158 118 92 
*Can, Gov't ...... sé 6os ees 10 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,582 184 117 96 

.;. | Seerirree 16,696 2,793 2,808 495 
FOOP-OBO oseccoce 56,933 3,659 1,226 700 
Receipts ........ 2,286 225 200 75 
*Receipts ........ one Ses eT 3 
Rail shipments... 141 179 10 53 
*Rail shipments.. ots eee 38 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000's omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... St Ba 1.6, Wresesc 4 
No. 1 northern..5,041 No. 2 C. W...... 301 
No. 2 northern..2,551 No. 3 C. W...... 548 
No. 3 northern. .2,530° Ex..1 feed ...... 341 
BeOS cevscisace S.0T8 5 GeOe st cccuccccs 370 
ee PO *) me? Vee 815 
a Bee eee 1,366 Othere i... c.sede “415 
ao , REPL OT 1 od 
eo. ee 990 (.. eT e Tee 2,793 

ra SIP Eee e 16,696 


*For account of imperial government, 





Weekly Flour ‘Exports 

New York, Jan. 6.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Jan. 5 Jan. 6 
Destination— Jan. 4 Dec. 28 1918 1917 
3 


London ........ 5 13 9 
Liverpool ...... 37 re 10 2 
Glasgow ....... 20 ‘ ay os 
rere — ox 3 
La Pallice ..... at 11 wa 4 
per oe es 3 
Falmouth ...... 416 256 es res 
Pranc® 1-200. if 52 22 13 
SOE sasecaweee oe rs 13 16 
ae ba 8 oe oa 
Rotterdam ..... 60 ae ea 13 
, re a ia . 7 
ry 17 aa os 
BRORIOO® oie vscce 5 eé os 
Sees 9 o 4 
re ‘“ 4 
San Domingo - 1 
Other W. I.’s 4 4 32 
Cen. America .. 2 10 30 
Bragil ........+. we 9 
Gener? Go As cs. 2s e+ > 4 
Gibraltar ...... 95 v6 7 at 
Others ........-. é4 - 37 11 
Totals .......- 670 354 101 152 
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WHAT THE MILLERS THINK 

In order to determine just how general 
is the shortage of wheat in soft wheat 
territory, and what degree of acuteness 
it has reached, a canvass was made this 
week of the leading mills in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Tennessee. Out 
of over 80 mills addressed, not half a 
dozen report wheat enough on hand or in 
sight to last till April 1. With only one 
exception, all of the millers express the 
opinion that the Grain Corporation should 
release some of its stored wheat for 
grinding as the only possible solution of 
the situation. 

For obvious reasons, names are omitted 
in the summary published herewith. It is 
sufficient to say that the mills are widely 
enough scattered to make the sum total 
of their reports fairly representative. 

In regard to restoration of old grades, 
millers’ reports indicate that far from a 
uniform policy will be pursued, and it is 
rather difficult to classify them numerical- 
ly in this respect. Some will return 
immediately to their pre-war grades; 
others will return to these grades 
only as they are forced to do so 
by competition. Still others report that 
their 100 per cent flour has met with 
favor, and there is no call from their 
trade for a change in it. The scarcity of 
wheat, the high premiums paid, and the 
absence of a clearly defined market for 
clears, have been factors in the decisions 
arrived at. 

Some millers claim to have reliable in- 
formation that the Grain Corporation is 
about to release some of its stored wheat 
to the mills. Continuance of bidding for 
export business is dependent in some 
eases on the release of this wheat. As 
late as Dec. 20, one of the vice-presidents 
of the Grain Corporation stated that “at 
present the Grain Corporation is not con- 
templating selling wheat to mills. If 
there is any change in our plans. we will 
advise you.” 

Mills in Illinois and Missouri, two other 
large-surplus soft wheat states, were not 
canvassed, but no doubt a similar situa- 
tion prevails there. In fact, the farther 
west one s in soft wheat territory, and 


particularly in the section tributary to 


St. Louis, the worse conditions become, as 
evidenced by the larger premiums. But 
for the fact that soft wheat mills are 
practically without business at the present 
time, the acuteness of the situation would 
be much more pronounced. 

If many mills in the Middle West, in- 


cluding hard wheat mills, are obliged to 


curtail output greatly, or to close down 
altogether, for want of wheat, it rather 
looks as if spring wheat mills in the 
Northwest, where there is more wheat, 
would have things pretty much their own 
way toward the end of the crop year. 
That supplies of wheat are ample in the 
Northwest is indicated by its being of- 
fered freely to mills in this section at at- 
tractive prices. It is offered around $2.28 
@2.29 f.o.b. Chicago, while offers of hard 
Kansas wheat are fully ten cents per bu 
above this. 

Soft wheat millers have really had no 
inning on this crop. They were the ones 
most severely penalized under the regula- 
tions. Hard wheat millers had their op- 
portunity for two or three months follow- 
ing harvest, and it looks as if spring 
wheat millers would have theirs the last 
few months of the crop. 

The following are extracts from the 
millers’ statements: 


OHIO 


“Our shippers, without exception, re- 
port very small amount of wheat back in 


farmers’ hands. Some shippers who 
would normally ship from this time until 
harvest fifteen or twenty cars. of wheat 
report that they will not ship to exceed 
two or three cars. We believe this situa- 
tion representative of this entire terri- 
tory.” 

“The soft wheat situation has reached 
a point where it is practically impossible 
to secure a supply from any source. Un- 
less there is a freer movement from the 
country, which does not seem likely, there 
will very soon be a soft wheat famine. 
Our long stock, which we accumulated 
after harvest, is now exhausted.” 

“We have wheat on hand and in sight 
for the next fifty to sixty days. Supplies 
in the territory from which we ordinarily 
draw will be practically exhausted by that 
time, and we shall have to look to ter- 
minal markets.” 

“We feel that eighty per cent of the 
mills of Ohio will be closed down within 
the next sixty days unless the government 
releases some of its wheat. Offering a 
premium on wheat is of no avail, as there 
is practically no wheat left in this ter- 
ritory.” 

“We do not know where we could buy 
five cars of soft red wheat in all the terri- 
tory from which we draw our supplies, 
and, as far as we can judge, the wheat is 
not in the country. We have tried to buy 
soft wheat in Chicago and St. Louis with- 
out success, as it is held around $2.45 per 
bu, making it prohibitive.” 

“Our purchases of soft wheat in De- 
cember were under thirty per cent of 
our grind. On all sides we hear that soft 
wheat is practically cleaned up.” 

“There is so little wheat left in the 
territory from which we ordinarily draw 
our supplies that the matter of price of- 
fered has very little to do With the situa- 
tion. Premiums from eight to thirteen 
cents are offered in this vicinity.” 

“The situation in soft winter wheat 
territory looks extremely serious. We 
have been in close touch with thirty to 
forty country elevators, and they state 
that most of their wheat has been mar- 
keted. Some estimate that there is not 
more than ten to fifteen per cent left in 
farmers’ hands. Some elevators are ask- 
ing as high as $2.32 for No. 1 wheat f.o.b. 
their tracks.” 

“We are practically out of wheat, and 
there is very little being offered. Sev- 
eral elevators near here advise that there 
is scarcely any wheat left in their terri- 
tory.” 

“We do not think there is over five per 
cent of the crop left in farmers’ hands 
within a radius of five miles of this place. 
We also believe that mills have but a 
very small supply of wheat on hand.” 

“The situation is in every way very un- 
satisfactory. Very little wheat is mov- 
ing, and then on only quite a premium 
over the government’s price. We ques- 
tion very much if there is any material 
quantity back in the farmers’ hands in the 
territory from which we draw wheat.” 

“We are still in good shape, having 
early accumulated fair stocks, and do not 
feel that we can possibly be in any want 
of wheat until at least April 1, even 
though the movement should grow less.” 

“At the present time we are not need- 
ing more wheat, since the Grain Corpora- 
tion has ceased buying. However, should 
we be in the market for any quantity we 
believe it would be rather hard to secure 
ad 

“The wheat in farmers’ hands in terri- 
tory from which we get our supplies is 
practically exhausted; we do not believe 
that there is five per cent back. We have 
not been buying anything like our re- 
quirements the last month, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have been offering 
heavy premiums over the government 
price.” 

“We find it extremely difficult to get 
enough wheat, even by paying big pre- 
miums. We have scouted the territory 


quite thoroughly in which we have always 
bought our supplies, but the wheat has 
been moved, at least a major portion of 
it, and the only wheat we have picked up 
is through scattered receipts.” 


INDIANA 


“The territory from which we draw our 
supplies is pretty well cleaned up. We 
think this situation is general in soft 
wheat territory, and from the premiums 
offered by millers and demanded by the 
holders of what little soft wheat there is, 
there is no doubt that the situation has 
reached an acute stage.” 

“We are receiving about enough wheat 
to care for our local business, but are 
compelled to pay a premium of ten to 
fifteen cents. We have within the last 
week visited fourteen country elevators, 
located in good wheat-producing terri- 
tory, and failed to find a single car of 
wheat. We.feel justified in saying there 
is not to exceed ten per cent of wheat left 
on the farms and in country elevators.” 

“Soft wheat does not seem to be ob- 
tainable at any premium, practically, that 
you want to put on it. What is held in 
central markets is certainly held for rev- 
enue; they are asking us $2.48, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago and St. Louis, for soft wheat.” 

“The situation in soft winter wheat is 
acute, and the only thing that saves our 
scalp at present is the fact that there 
is practically no buying. Going full time, 
our stocks of all kinds would not run us 
a month, and other millers with whom 
we have talked are in even worse shape.” 

“We are experiencing serious difficulty 
in getting wheat enough to fill orders, 
even at the high premium we are obliged 
to pay. There is very little wheat left in 
farmers’ hands, and receipts at our mar- 
ket are so light, and the demand from 
near-by small mills so great, that these 
receipts are absorbed at almost any 
price.” 

“We are experiencing difficulty in se- 
curing adequate supplies of soft wheat, 
and believe there is very little wheat back 
in farmers’ hands. Eventually, mills will 
have to shut down unless government re- 
leases wheat.” 

“Soft red wheat is a scarce article, but 
we are pleased to advise that we are 
carrying a pretty fair stock, but, with 
much demand for flour, we would be look- 
ing for supplies, like the rest of the mills.” 

“In our opinion scarcity of wheat at 
the present time, as well as the high price, 
is due to the fact that the farmers mis- 
understood the action of the government 
in regard to wheat. They supposed that 
the prices named were the maximum 
prices instead of the minimum. There- 
fore, they sold their wheat immediately. 
In this vicinity there is probably forty 
per cent of the wheat back, but the farm- 
ers are holding for higher prices.” 

“Locally it would be necessary to pay 
at least fifteen cents premium to get any 
wheat at all, and then we would be able 
to get only an occasional car lot. The 
situation, however, is somewhat mixed. 
While the larger millers are finding it 
difficult to secure sufficient wheat, many 
of the small mills have a surplus and are 
selling their wheat, for the reason they 
have no flour trade. There is no question 
that the premium is forcing out whatever 
wheat is left.” 

“We have ample stocks, as we filled 
our storage on our own account. Many 
of the mills that are’clamoring for wheat 
were unable or unwilling to fill their own 
storage during the wheat movement last 
summer.” 

MICHIGAN 


“The wheat in this locality is almost 
entirely gone. We are paying a high 
premium to dealers in Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Omaha for what we can get.” 

“What little wheat is left in this coun- 
try and still moving is not sufficient for 
domestic consumption, as we find every 
day higher prices on all grades of both 
hard and soft wheat, particularly soft 
wheat.” 

“We have scoured this part of the 
country thoroughly, but with disappoint- 
ing results, having secured only a few 
stray cars here and there. The report is 
almost unanimous that very few more 
cars will be delivered by the farmers the 
balance of this crop. The situation is 
acute.” 

“We have only a small quantity of soft 
wheat on hand, and do not know where 
we will be able to buy any except at a 
ridiculous price.” 
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“The situation with regard to soft 
wheat is acute, and will grow steadily 
worse as the season advances. We are 
paying four cents premium over the gov- 
ernment price.” 

“During the past six weeks or more we 
have found it increasingly difficult to se- 
cure soft winter wheat, and premiums 
have been creeping up, until recently we 
have paid as high as $2.38, Chicago, for 
soft white club wheat.” 

“An occasional small miller reports 
that he has all the wheat he needs, but 
all large millers and many small ones are 
complaining about the wheat situation. 
However, there is practically no demand 
for soft wheat flour.” 

“Tt is almost impossible for us to buy 
any soft wheat in this territory. Our 
stock is getting low, and unless there is 
some relief we may be obliged to shut 
down. The present situation is not due 
in any part to the action of the mills, 
as we believe most of them, like ourselves, 
bought all the wheat that they could dur- 
ing August, September and October. 
The storage of a good many of the small- 
er mills is somewhat limited, and they 
have always in the past had to depend 
for their supplies on the country eleva- 
tors and terminal markets.” 


KENTUCKY AND TEN NESSEE 


“We believe all soft wheat millers are 
having difficulty in getting enough wheat, 
notwithstanding they are willing to pay 
an enormous premium for it. Fortunate- 
ly, the demand for flour is quiet; if the 
demand were normal, no one could guess 
the premium that would be paid in the 
scramble for wheat.” 

“Undoubtedly, soft wheat millers are 
going to have a hard time getting enough 
wheat to supply their requirements for 
the balance of the crop year. We do not 
believe there is enough soft wheat back 
in the country to begin to supply this de- 
mand.” 

“The entire crop of this secfion moved 
from the machine, and we do not know of 
a bushel in the farmers’ hands. We 
bought from sixty to seventy per cent of 
our supplies so far this season from 
southeastern Missouri and as*far west as 
St. Joseph. The situation will be ex- 
tremely acute within thirty days unless 
the Grain Corporation releases practical- 
ly all of its holdings of red winter wheat 
for milling.” 

“For the past thirty days we have been 
very active trying to locate and buy soft 
winter wheat. What little wheat farmers 
now hold will be ground almost entirely 
by small neighborhood mills. What the 
larger merchant mills willedo for soft 
wheat we are at a loss to know. The 
Grain Corporation has a practical corner 
on the wheat market.” 

“The soft wheat situation is most seri- 
ous. In our immediate section there is 
no soft wheat available either in the hands 
of farmers or grain dealers. We are 
therefore wholly dependent on the ter- 
minal markets for our supplies, and con- 
fess we do not know where we are going 
to secure wheat to cover our sales.” 

“Milling interests in this section are 
meeting a serious proposition getting sup- 
plies of soft winter red wheat, being 
practically dependent at the present time 
on Kansas City and St. Louis, in which 
markets this variety is commanding a 
premium of twenty-five to twenty-seven 
cents.” 

“We are experiencing great. difficulty 
in getting wheat, even for a twelve-hour 
run. The fact is, we are shut down right 
now on account of our inability to get 
wheat. We could probably get some 
wheat in St. Louis, but the price is pro- 
hibitive. We just simply cannot get a 
price for flour that will justify us in pay- 
ing $2.50 for wheat.” 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Jan. 4 was 21,416, or 441% per cent of 
capacity, compared with 28,800, or 60 
per cent, last week, 29,700, or 62 per 
cent, a year ago, 14,400, or 30 per cent, 
two years ago, and 30,400, or 63 per cent, 
three years ago. 

There is no business. The Grain: Cor- 
poration bought no flour this week and, 
consequently, some of the mills will be 
obliged to very materially curtail their 
output, as they are largely dependent 
upon this business. The situation with 
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soft wheat millers promises to get more 
desperate 


ven if soft wheat flour could be sold, 


it is almost impossible to find the wheat 
to make it. The consequence is that many 
millers in this section are turning to the 
grinding of spring wheat. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

We have had the first cold weather of 
the winter this week; zero temperature 
arrived with the coming of January. The 
wheat is absolutely unprotected, without 
any snow covering. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 90,360 
‘bbls, for the week ending Jan. 4 made 
52,238, or 57 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 62,323, or 72 per cent, last 
week, by 12 mills of 86,160 bbls capacity. 


NOTES 


C. H. Hitch, flour, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was in Toledo early in the week. He re- 
ports Cleveland bakers as being well sup- 
plied with flour. 

George A. Nieman has received his dis- 
charge from the army and has resumed 
his flour brokerage business, with an of- 
fice in the Provident Bank Building, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Lieutenant W. J. McDonald has re- 
ceived his discharge from the army and 
expected to resume his work with the 
Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, during 
Christmas week. 

F. P. Fisher, manager Cleveland of- 
fice of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, was called unexpected- 
edly to Boston last week by the sudden 
death of his father. 





INDIANA 


InpIANAPOLIS, INpD., Jan. 4.—But for 
the fact that in a number of instances 
Hoosier flour millers have hold-over 
wheat, there would be no activity in this 
market. Those mills thus supplied are 
showing faint signs of life, though buy- 
ing is light. The complaints of the mills 
in need of grain become more vehement 
as the days drag on, and the number of 
mills not able to get wheat is increasing. 

As far as flour-trading is concerned, if 
every week in 1919 is to be like the first 
few days of the new year; the miller will 
go out of business. The output of flour 
by city mills this week was the lowest 
for a long time. 

The government seems to have forgot- 
ten the existence of such a thing as an 
Indiana flour mill. For five consecutive 
weeks this mythical entity has not taken 
any Hoosier flour, and as long as the 
mills cannot sell to the government, there 
seems little likelihood of coaxing the 
home trade to get busy. 

The domestic buyer takes the attitude 
that the mills are asking him too much 
for flour, now that there has been a re- 
turn to the competitive system. All nib- 
bles coming to Indiana flour mills this 
week from buyers in this country had 
flour orders for goods moving at less 
than $10 bbl. Of course the mills could 
not meet this, and about the nearest they 
came to getting together was when the 
export price of $10.20 was asked. The 
mills are certainly not going to slice a 
little off the price of flour when they 
are compelled to pay advanced prices on 
wheat. 


NOTES 


The Department of Agriculture in its 
annual crop report shows that the total 
value of Indiana’s 13 leading crops was 
$451,731,000, the largest on record. 

The weather this week turned much 
colder, and dipped below zero. Wheat 
has attained an unusual growth, due to 
the open season, and but little snow pro- 
tected the plant from the cold snap. ‘The 
extent of the damage, if any, has not been 
estimated. 


The mills ran the gamut of an “inves- 
tigation” into the charge of profiteering 
on millfeed, but the affair this week ap- 
peared to have been lost in the discard. 
If mills boosted the price of millfeed, the 
increase was more than discounted in the 
advance premiums they have been paying 
for wheat, but the authorities seemed slow 
to realize this. Millfeed sold this week 
around $54 ton, bulk. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 33,690, or 72 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 20,595, or 44 per cent, 
last week, 30,762, or 65 per cent, a year 
ago, 22,456, or 55 per cent, two years ago, 
27,895, or 68 percent, three years ago, 
and 23,443, or 57 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 29,040, or 50 per cent of ay 
against 37,720, or 66 per cent, last week, 
36,444, or 63 per cent, a year ago, 31,930, 
or 56 per cent, two years ago, and 35,639, 
or 63 per cent, three years ago. 

The opening of the year 1919 finds the 
milling situation in the Pacific Northwest 
in a more unsatisfactory condition than 
it has probably ever been in at the begin- 
ning of a new year. During the period of 
Food Administration control the millers 
of this section felt that they had experi- 
enced about every adverse condition which 
could be created, but they at least had 
grounds for hope that the administration, 
after depriving them of practically every 
other market, would provide the outlet of 
government buying, as it did during the 
previous crop year. Now, however, the 
hope for early relief from that source is 
fading. 

In October last, Food Administration 
officials stated that 40 per cent of the gov- 
ernment flour purchases would be made 
on the Pacific Coast. While this did not 
assure the Pacific Coast millers of heavy 
grinding or compensate them for the dep- 
rivation of practically all other markets, 
it was reassuring to a certain extent, and 
may still be fulfilled. 

Prospects for January government flour 
purchases are, however, not bright, though 
there is ample tonnage available on the 
Pacific, and many mills find themselves in 
the trying situation of being obliged to 
pay a premium for wheat, and increasing 
heavy carrying charges, in the hope of 
government orders which may not ma- 
terialize, or of failing to lay in wheat sup- 
plies and thus being cut out of their share 
of any government business which may 
offer. . 

Flour buyers on the north Pacific Coast 
are pretty well supplied with flour, and 
but little new business has been worked 
either in eastern hard wheat flours or local 
soft wheat flours. 

Montana mills quote patents, f.o.b. 
track here, basis 98-lb cottons, at $10@ 
10.60 bbl, and 100 per cent about 40c bbl 
lower. Dakota patents are quoted at $11 
@11.10, with 100 per cent at the same 
differential. 

North Pacific Coast mills originally ad- 
vanced prices for millfeed $6 ton above 
the fair price schedule, and have now 
advanced $5 ton additional, quoting mill- 
run at $41 ton, f.o.b. mill. There has been 
no general reduction in flour quotations 


. since the advance in millfeed, though buy- 


ers can obtain supplies at a considerable 
reduction from the nominal quotation of 
$10.45 bbl, basis 98's, f.o.b. mill. 

Feed is very scarce, and the few mills 
having any stocks are having no difficulty 
in disposing of them at the late advance. 
The scarcity of millfeed, already acute, 
is likely to become much more serious with 
the probability of mills closing down in 
the near future on account of the absence 
of government orders for flour for Janu- 
ary shipment. 


THE YEAR'S GRIND 


For the calendar year 1918, Seattle mills 
made about 7 per cent more flour than in 


1917, and Tacoma mills practically the 
same amount each year. 


Seattle’s flour 


output for 1918 was 1,290,388 bbls, or 57 
per cent of capacity, compared with 1,- 
111,902, or 50 per cent, in 1917, and 1,088,- 
860, or 50 per cent, in 1916. 

Tacoma’s flour output in 1918 was l,- 
433,243 bbls, or 47 per cent of capacity, 
against 1,425,190, or 47 per cent, in 1917, 
and 1,428,624, or 48 per cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 


A meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association will be held at Portland 
Jan. 7. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
reduced rates on its ships to Japan $15 
ton to $30, and to $25 to Manila. 

Moritz Thomsen, president Centennial 
Mill Co., Seattle, left last night for the 
East to attend the meeting of the En- 
forcement Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration, on Jan. 7. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.50 
ton; 40-Ib barley, $50.75; No. 2 white feed 
oats, $58,—all sacked; 38-lb white clipped 
eastern oats, bulk, $51.50; No. 3 yellow 
corn, bulk, $62.50; milo maize, sacked, $56. 

E. T. Marchetti, field agent Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, gives as the final esti- 
mates of Washington grain crops for 1918: 
wheat, 26,429,000 bus; corn, 1,634,000; 
oats, 8,370,000; barley, 2,630,000; rye, 
70,000. 

Fifteen ships which formerly operated 
on the Pacific are affected by the recent 
order of the Shipping Board releasing to 
their owners merchant vessels up to 4,000 
tons deadweight capacity, upon their next 
arrival at a United States port. 

O. D. Fisher, manager Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, who has been in the 
East for a month, will attend the meeting 
of the export committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, of which he is a 
member, on Jan. 10, and the meeting of 
the Enforcement Division, Food Admin- 
istration, Jan. 7. 





OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon, Jan. 4.—The flour 
output of. Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, this 
week was 29,759, or 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 31,312, or 77 per cent, last 
week, and 15,902, or 48 per cent, a year 
ago. 

Local millers are looking forward to a 
call within the next few days for bids on 
export flour, basing their expectations on 
the known supply of tonnage soon to be 
available at north coast ports. There is a 
very fair. domestic trade in 100 per cent 
regulation flour. Stocks are still large, 
and it will be some time before the mills 
here begin grinding patents. The 100 per 
cent flour is selling at the old price, and 
the patents, when put out, will probably 
be at an advance. 

The millfeed list was raised $5 all 
around this week. The new quotations on 
mill-run, f.o.b. mill; are: car lots, $41 ton; 
mixed cars, $41.50; ton lots or over, $43; 
less than ton lots, $44. The advance in 
no way checked the demand, and the mills 
were able to fill only a part of their 
orders. All the feed made with the ex- 
port flour previously sold to the govern- 
ment is gone, and the new prices are based 
on the flour expected to be sold for export 
this month. 

The coarse grain trade has not recov- 
ered from the holiday inactivity. The 
market today was steady, with bids posted 
at the Merchants’ Exchange as follows: 
sacked oats, $52 ton; bulk oats, $46.50@ 
50.50; bulk corn, $59@61; feed barley, 
$48.50; brewing barley, $49@51. 

Flour shipments are the past year 
were 1,567,936 bbls, valued at $15,646,806, 
to foreign ports, and 138,051, worth $1,- 
382,457, to domestic ports. This com- 
pares with shipments in 1917 of 97,980 
bbls exported and 488,288 to American 
ports, and in 1916 of 85,903 bbls exported 


141 


and 600,746 to domestic ports. No wheat 
was exported in 1918, and but little went 
to California. 

Portland receipts of flour last year and 
in former years were: in 1918, 992,800 
bbls; 1917, 460,800; 1916, 782,800; 1915, 
566,400; 1914, 1,130,800. Wheat receipts 
in the same years were: 1918, .7,789,600 
bus; 1917, 8,845,400; 1916, 6,871,800; 1915, 
17,759,300; 1914, 29,695,900. 

Sales on the local board during the past 
year were 5,000 tons barley, 4,100 tons 
oats and 3,800 tons corn. 


MILLING LICENSE REVOKED 

Failure to make required reports to the 
Food Administration caused the revoca- 
tion of the milling license of the Fischer 
Flour Mills at Silverton, Oregon. This is 
the first milling license in this district to 
be revoked. A representative of the Grain 
Corporation was placed in charge, and 
will remain at the mill until the ban on 
further business is lifted. According to 
acting Food Administrator Newell, the 
Fischer concern was twice warned to send 
in reports. Upon failure to do so, orders 
were received from Washington to revoke 
the license. The mill has a daily output 
of 250 bbls. 


NO WESTERN FREIGHT RATE ADVANCE 


In connection with the report that the 
Railroad Administration would raise the 


‘freight rate on grain and grain products 


2c per 100 lbs, on Feb. 1, and the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange’s protest against such 
action, the exchange has received a letter 
from F. W. Robinson, local chairman of 
the traffic committee, which says: 

“There has been nothing before this 
committee, and we have no information of 
such an advance, but telegraphed to the 
Western Freight Traffic Committee, at 
Chicago, of which A. C. Johnson is chair- 
man, and are just in receipt of his reply, 
reading as follows: ‘Only general advance 
in grain rates have heard about is con- 
templated advance in reshipping rates 
east of Chicago and St. Louis, whieh will 
include rates based thereon, such as grain 
products from Minneapolis.’ ” 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Jan. 
4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Bate sSbruecks 1,248 134 252 1 
pee ee 1,060 142 107 48 
Consolidated 1,316 42 87 5 
GOPTIVOO OD .ocakieos 1,096 100 239 “he 
WORtOER bcs ccicce 1,435 47 38 120 
Grain Growers... 1,114 448 448 Arr 
Fort William .... 660 271 119 35 
Eastern ......... 1,041 129 142 ose 
G. BD. Be wccccdovs 2,141 354 207 53 
Northwestern .... 416 ase eee fee 
Can, Northern ... 2,249 591 771 1 
Thunder Bay .... 760 185 162 34 
Canadian Gov't .. 579 158 118 92 
*Can, Gov't ...... ‘ee ae eae 10 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,582 184 117 96 
_;, | Servrrere 16,696 2,793 2,808 495 
WOOF .GMO oa ccccce 5,933 3,659 1,226 700 
FRROONNON: bot cceas 2,286 225 200 75 
*Receipts ........ eee Fy vere 3 
Rail shipments... 141 179 10 53 
*Rail shipments.. ee od te% 38 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... ae. Sa AE 4 
No. 1 northern..5,041 No. 2 C. W...... 301 
No. 2 northern..2,551 No. 3 C. W...... 548 
No. 3 northern. .2,530° Ex.,1 feed ...... 341 
De, © earecioaes 8.078 .& BOR wasccctser 370 
SS a? Sek. eRe eee 815 
Been Osos eas 1,256 Others ......... “415 
. .. Seer 171 
EMOTE cccdccere 990 SOUS 26 ob bem < 2,793 
:. eYo Eee ee 16,696 


6, 
*For account of imperial government, 





Weekly Flour “Exports 
New York, Jan. 6.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Jan. 5 Jan. 6 


Destination— Jan. 4 Dec. 28 1918 1917 
eee 5 13 9 3 
Liverpool ...... 37 or 10 2 
Glasgow ....... 20 ee pe 
OS Serr er ‘a ae 3 
La Pallice ..... o° 11 e3 ce 
Bristol ........ a’ ie 3 Se 
Falmouth ...... 416 256 es a 
France ........ he 52 22 13 
ROME esawcancsea as a 13 16 
pt eee ip 8 “ +% 
Rotterdam ..... 60 ~~ ee 13 
BOOEBOR. 2.0222 . - as 7 
Genoa ......... 17 o* ve 
MBRICO cee ccece 5 oa ws 
oo ee 9 ‘> 4 
SO eae ce 4 
San Domingo .. = 1 
Other W. L.’s... 4 4 32 
Cen. America . 2 10 30 
errr ad “PF 9 
Other & A, .... «. 4 
Gibraltar ...... 95 ne 7 a 
eee ae 4 37 11 

TORS 6. oso os 670 354 101 152 








ot ae 
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WESTERN CANADA’S SHIPMENTS 


The season of lake navigation of 1918 
was the smallest in volume of shipments 
the Canadian grain trade has known 
since the beginning of the war. Only 
four hundred and thirty-five cargoes of 
grain were handled, as against one thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-nine in 
1917, one thousand four hundred and 


sixty in 1916,.one thousand one hundred ‘ 


and thirty-nine in 1915 and eight hundred 
and eighty-nine in 1914. The number of 
cargoes carried in Canadian owned ves- 
sels in 1918 was three hundred and sev- 
enteen, and in United States vessels one 
hundred and eighteen. The total quanti- 
ties of grain handled in 1918, in bushels, 
with comparisons, were as follows (000’s 


omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Wheat... 63,295 159,899 181,685 167,365 87,768 
Oats.... 10,290 36,888 57,821 27,231 25,963 
Barley.. 3,174 5,176 8,887 4,792 56,096 
Flaxseed 2,036 5,693 5,574 2,404 7,571 
Rye..... 106 63 son ess 
Mixed grain, 

Ibs. . 2,740 12,106 19,341 4,767 19,621 
Screenings, 

tons. . 16 46 47 50 49 


The important feature of these figures 
is the notable falling off in shipments in 
1918. This was due, not so much to fall- 
ing off in production as to the influence 
of various measures of control for war 
purposes over sale and movement of food- 
stuffs. As a result of these measures, 
western Canada carried over from the 
period of navigation following the harvest 
of 1918 a very much larger proportion of 
the grain of that year than has ever be- 
fore been the case. This may or may not 
be a good thing for the country. Only 
the fact that prices are fixed, and car- 
rying charges provided to end of crop 
year, can make it safe for a country like 
this to have such a condition arise. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

In the Canadian flour market, business 
is practically at a standstill. Bakers are 
not inclined to purchase beyond a few 
days’ requirements. Reports received 
from different parts of the country would 
indicate that the cancellation of all mill- 
ing regulations will take effect in the near 
future, and this is expected to cause a 
considerable reduction in the price of 
flour. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30-day 
terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario soft 
winter wheat flour, in second-hand jute 
bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, Toronto. 

There is no export market for flour at 
present, and until arrangements are made 
whereby competition from the United 
States can be met there is no possible hope 
of selling flour for export. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is fairly good. 
The colder weather is a factor in the im- 
proved inquiry. Millers, however, are not 
anxious to make sales at the moment, 
owing to the prospect of getting higher 
prices for feed when milling restrictions 
are removed. The standard price for bran 
is $37 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, car 
or mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario 
points. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
only fair. The holidays seem to have in- 
terfered to a large extent with the move- 
ment. Dealers are pressing sales of Man- 
itoba wheat, and in some cases are offer- 


ing it at less than the*fixed price for im- 
mediate shipment from Fort William, but 
owing to the uncertainty of the flour 
market, millers are not inclined to buy. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is worth $2.31 
bu, in store, Montreal. Ontario marquis 
wheat is bringing $2.16, in car lots, coun- 
try points, or $2.11, mill door; Manitoba 
wheat, Bay ports $2.35 for No. 1 north- 
ern, f.o.b. cars, including tax. 


CEREALS 

Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
poor. Prices have been cut below cost, to 
move goods now en route. Rolled oats 
intended for Newfoundland, orders for 
which have been canceled, are now offered 
on the local market at as low as $4.10 
@4.15, in 90-lb bags, delivered. Oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is a good inquiry for Ontario 
oats, but very little is being delivered. 
Rye is offering more freely, but there 
seems to be very little demand for it. 
Barley and buckwheat are also being of- 
fered, but there is practically no market 
for these grains at the moment. No. 2 
Ontario oats are selling at T0@73c bu, 
car lots, shipping points; barley, 90@95c; 
rye, $1.54; buckwheat, $1.36; peas, $2. 

NOTES 

Something like a record has been made 
in late plowing. this year. On a number 
of farms in Ontario, plows were in opera- 
tion during Christmas week. 

M. A. Overend, freight agent for On- 
tario of the White Star-Dominion Line 
steamships, Toronto, died Saturday, Dec. 
28. He was well known to the grain and 
milling trade of Ontario and Quebec. M. 
A. W. Overend, flour and grain broker, 
Toronto, is a son. 

Millers have been advised by the Can- 
ada food board that the Wheat Export 
Co., New York, is prepared to buy sub- 
stitute flours in Canada. This will enable 
millers to dispose of stocks remaining on 
their hands when the order canceling the 
use of substitutes took effect. 

It is pointed out by the department of 
trade and commerce that, although re- 
strictions on importation and exportation 
from Canada of most kinds of coarse 
grains have been remoyed, licenses are 
still required in the case of either the 
importation or exportation of wheat or 
oats. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Jan. 4.—The milling 
situation is practically unchanged. Owing 
to the holiday season, the volume of busi- 
ness for country account is small. The 
city trade is steady, with movement about 
an average. Prices are unchanged, with 
sales of car lots of spring wheat flour for 
shipment to country points at $11.25 bbl, 
in bags, Montreal freights, and to city 
bakers at $11.25, delivered, while lots of 
50 to 100 bags sold at $11.35, and smaller 
quantities at $11.45, all less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. Demand for small lots of win- 
ter wheat flour is steady. Prices rule firm 
at $11.10 bbl in new cotton bags, and at 
$10.80 in second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

The market for wheat flour substitutes 
is dull, and millers and dealers find it 
difficult to dispose of them at satisfactory 
prices, with the exception of white corn 
flour, for which there is a steady demand 
at $9.60@9.80 bbl, in bags, delivered to 
the trade. 

The only change in millfeed is the an- 
nouncement by the Canada food board 
removing the restrictions as to jobbers’ 
profits on all lines of feedstuffs, and job- 
bers, in some cases, have advanced their 
prices for bran to $42 ton and shorts to 
$44, including bags, delivered. No change 
has been made in millers’ regulations, and 


théy are still selling bran in car lots at 
$37.25 and shorts at $42.25, ex-track. In 
other lines of feedstuffs a steady trade is 
reported, with sales of pure grain moullie 
at $68@70, pure oat moullie at $64, corn- 
meal feed at $60@62, barley feed at $54 
@60, mixed moullie at $48, and dairy feed 
at $42, including bags, delivered to the 
trade. 

The market for rolled oats is in an un- 
satisfactory condition, owing to the down- 
ward tendency of prices for the raw ma- 
terial. Trade is dull and prices irregu- 
lar, with broken lots of standard grades 
quoted at $4@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, de- 
livered. The jobbing trade in corn meal is 
fair, and prices steady at $5.10@5.25 per 
bag, delivered. 

Domestic trade in grain is dull, with 
car lots of No. 2 Canadian western oats 
quoted at 91c bu, and Ontario No. 2 white 
at 85c, ex-store. 

NOTES 

A cable was received on Jan. 2 by G. 
Hadrill, secretary of the Board of Trade, 
from his son, Lieutenant G. C. T. Hadrill, 
of the Royal Air Force, stating that he 
had arrived in London, and was well after 
his captivity in Germany. 

Nominations for the Board of Trade 
opened Jan, 2, and will remain open until 
Jan, 17. The annual elections will take 
place on Jan, 28. The first nomination to 
be put in was that of John Baillie, the 
vice-president, who, according to prece- 
dent, was nominated for the presidency 
by the retiring president, W. A. Black. 
G. Sumner, second vice-president, was 
nominated as first vice-president, and J. 
Cleghorn was nominated to succeed Mr. 
Sumner as second vice-president. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

WinnipeG, Man., Jan. 4.—At last a 
condition that Canadian millers have been 
anticipating is manifest. Flour business 
is decidedly quiet. Domestic buyers are 
well supplied for the time being, and have 
quit ordering. Exporting trade is at a 
standstill. .Last week’s decline in west- 
ern prices did not stimulate trade, though 
it has equalized quotations and brought 
matters back to a better basis so far as 
distribution of business is concerned. The 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is not buying 
for export, for the reason that conges- 
tion on the Atlantic seaboard is holding 
up shipments and more flour cannot be 
handled for the moment. Export buying 
will be resumed as soon as possible. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 
98-lb cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west $10.40 
ees a ie eee ee 10.40 
BASEACCHEWON 2c cscccscevcsccsoss . 10.30 
STU bm 6-0% DO 0 n.dd 90.A0 Reap 0.0 a0 10.20 
British Columbia; Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 10.55 
PROMOS TROPEEE coc ceccnsvccarvecvsecse 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49's or 24's, 60c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED MOVING EASTWARD 

The demand for millfeed is unabated. 
Many western mills are shipping what 
feed they can spare, to the eastern prov- 
inces in an attempt to relieve the scarcity 
there. With a slackening in demand for 
flour, production of feed falls off, which 
is the case here now. Moreover, the futil- 
ity of a low fixed price for feed is thus 
made manifest. If the price were at its 
proper level there would be a better in- 
centive to millers to produce the goods, 
even at the cost of storing the resultant 
flour. Current quotations are: Manitoba 
delivery, bran $31, shorts $36; Saskatche- 
wan delivery, bran $28, shorts $33; Al- 


berta delivery, bran $28, shorts $33,—in 
bags, f.o.b. mills. 
COARSE GRAINS 

The tendency of these grains during 
latter part of week was to advance. This 
movement started in Chicago and spread 
to all other markets, including Winnipeg. 
The reason is not clear, though, in this 
country, it is probably made stronger by 
scarcity of the better grades of oats. For 
instance, it is estimated that the Canadi- 
an government will purchase over 3,500,- 
000 bus of seed oats in the United States 
between now and next spring for the 
purpose of helping out Canadian sup- 
plies. The government desires farmers to 
produce a full crop of oats this year. 

The week’s receipts of oats at Winni- 
peg were smaller than last week, and 
also as compared with a year ago. Fri- 
day’s closing vrice for No. 2 Canadian 
western oats was 75%¢e bu, in store, Fort 
William, an advance of 21,c for the week. 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 9954c, an 
advance of 534,c¢; No. 2 rye, $1.42, an ad- 
vance of 2c. 

OATMEAL STEADY 

No further declines are to be noted in 
the market for rolled oats and oatmeal. 
Demand is steady, and mills are running 
quite’ actively. Quotations: rolled oats, 
$4@4.25 per bag of 80 lbs. Oatmeal, in 
98-Ib bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Jan. I, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
a: ae eee re -. 794 561 
ROO, BT cicsves ; aoe 190 84 
Dec. 38 ..... éeee eeu ess 307 243 
Pes i tt acew os sie § ge ade 152 ee 
a: ee ee eee er ie 138 695 


ELEVATOR BURNED 

The Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., private 
elevator at Fort William burned Jan. 2. 
This was a wooden building and, as the 
fire had a good hold before it was dis- 
covered, it was found impossible to save 
it. About 80,000 bus wheat were also 
burned. The loss is given at $250,000. 
Insurance is stated to have been adequate. 
This elevator was erected in 1912. 

NOTES 

Western millers will attend a meeting 
to be held in Toronto in week beginning 
Jan. 6, for the purpose of again discuss- 
ing association and other matters. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., has issued its calendar for 1919. 
As usual, this is a study in Indian por- 
traiture, and is a drawing that will give 
pleasure to all who receive it. 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg were 
smaller this week, due, no doubt, to holi- 
days and colder weather. Millers are not 
buying as freely as they were, as the de- 
mand for flour is slackening. Stocks of 
wheat in all positions in Canada are much 
heavier, than a year ago, a complete re- 
versal having taken place since then. 
Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.24, bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.21; No. 3 northern, 
$2.1714,—in store, Fort William or Part 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 

At a meeting of millers held in Montreal 
last week to consider the removal of all 
restrictions on flour, it was proposed that 
the trade should go back to pre-war 
grades, etc. A request from the Canada 
food board that prices of flour and feed 
should be kept unchanged was debated. 
The decision of those present was that 
the food board request should be com- 
plied with, and to make this easier the 
standard grade of flour now in use is to 
be maintained. This means that Canadi- 
an millers will continue on the basis of 
254 lbs of No. 2 northern wheat to 196 
Ibs flour, allowing 5 lbs low-grade flour 
to be separated from same. 

A. H. Batey. 
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INTERPRET MILLING RULES 


(Continued from page 133.) 
approval of the Committee and Chairman 
James F. Bell of the Former Milling Di- 
vision of the United States Food Admin- 
istration) to the Members of its Auditing 
Staff. These instructions outline the 
basis for conducting the work in saan 
and checking accounts of the Millers an 
in effecting settlements with the Millers. 

All rules, regulations and instructions 
heretofore issued to Millers not specifical- 
ly modified by the following instructions 
and interpretations remain unchanged: 


INVENTORY AND ADVANCE SALES 


At the option of the miller all contracts 
for sales of flour, feed and wheat made 
and existing prior to September 10th 
(September 1, 1917) may be considered 
as belonging to the previous period; in 
which event all profits or losses shall be 
reflected into the previous period, and 
the same mode of procedure shall apply 
on the cut-off June 30, 1918. Therefore, 
if the miller elects to include advance sales 
in the pre-control period, there must be 
reflected back into the period of milling 
operations ended June 30, 1918, all profits 
or losses arising from contracts for the 
sale of flour and feed made during that 
period for delivery subsequently to June 
30, 1918. It further follows, in such case, 
that as the mills are permitted to reflect 
into the period previous to food control, 
the profits arising on orders contracted 


for and existing prior to September 10th- 


(September 1, 1917) for delivery subse- 
quently thereto, they are not entitled to 
the 25c per barrel profit on flour and 50c 
per ton profit on feed, where such flour 
and feed are manufactured during the 
ten months’ period ended June 30, 1918. 
That is to say in determining the quantity 
of barrels upon which the maximum prof- 
it allowance for the mills’ allotment dur- 
ing the period of food control shall be 
based, there shall not be included therein 
the quantity of flour and feed represented 
by such contracts existing prior to Sep- 
tember 10 (September 1), 1917, the prof- 
its on which are reflected into the previous 
period. 

It further follows that in the cut-off 
of June 30, 1918, mills shall in such case 
be allowed 25c per barrel profit on flour 
and 50¢ per ton profit on feed on the 
amount of such orders securing during 
the period ended June 30, 1918, for deliv- 
ery subsequently thereto. It is clearly 
evident that under this ruling where prof- 
its or losses on existing contracts held 
September 10 (September 1, 1917) are 
reflected back into the previous period, 
it will not be allowable for any mill to 
charge during the period of Food Ad- 
ministration control any losses arising 
from purchases of wheat at a price high- 
er than the fair price basis established on 
September 4, 1917. That is to say, the 
opening inventory for the Food Adminis- 
tration period of control of September 
10 (September 1, 1917) cannot in* such 
case be higher than the basic price estab- 
lished under the Food Control Act. 


SACKS 


The six months (flour and feed) sack 
supply will be considered as a permanent 
protection, and not as a reserve to be sub- 
sequently accounted for. It is dependent 
upon the quantity of sacks actually’ in 
stock, in transit, or contracted for as of 
June 30, 1918, but not to exceed an 
amount similarly held on September 10 
(September 1), 1917, and not to exceed a 
six months’ supply, based upon the aver- 
age production of the mill during the 
years 1914-15-16. Any sacks in excess of 
this amount must be inventoried on June 
30, 1918, at actual cost. As regards sacks 
held on September 10 (September 1), 
1917, the cost shall be considered the mar- 
ket price of that date. 


JOBBING 


The additional allowance for retailing 
or jobbing obtains only where actual 
service is performed. The privilege is 
not to be used as’ an evasive method of 
selling all flour to a jobbing department 
where an actual jobbing service has not 
been performed. The original rules call 
for a segregation of the jobbing and/or 
retailing business from the regular mill- 
ing business. Where such segregation did 
not actually occur at the outset, the priv- 
ilege of adjusting its accounts to a prop- 
er basis was extended by the Food Admin- 
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istration in a special circular issued May 
15, 1918 (MD-I310). 

Jobbing licenses were not required until 
November 1, 1916, and until that time job- 
bers’ profits were permissible without a 
license, provided the millers’ accounts had 
been segregated in accordance with the 
provision of Milling Division Circular 
No. 1B issued August 24, 1917, and pro- 
viding a jobbing service was actually ren- 
dered. After November 1, 1917, it be- 
came and was incumbent upon all mill- 
ers performing jobbing service to apply 
for a jobbing license in order to operate 
and enjoy additional profits arising from 
jobbing operations subsequently to No- 
vember 1, 1917. The application for a 
jobber’s license at or about November. 1, 
1917, entitled the applicant to enjoy ad- 
ditional jobbing profits where he actually 
performed such services and segregated 
his accounts of expenses and accounts of 
sales. 

Where a miller did not apply for a 
jobbing license at or about November 1, 
1917, but subsequently applied and was 
granted such a license, and segregated his 
accounts of expenses and sales in accord- 
ance with the Milling Division regulations, 
he is entitled to the benefit of extra prof- 
its arising from such jobbing sales where 
the service was actually performed from 
the time such jobbing license was*grant- 
ed or application made and such segrega- 
tion was made. 


DEPRECIATION 


The recommendations of the Taussig 
Committee, based upon a suggestion of 
the Federal Trade Commission, for an 
allowance of 3 cents per barrel deprecia- 
tion based upon the yearly 100 per cent 
allotment, regardless of grind, was ac- 
cepted by the members of the Milling Di- 
vision and will remain operative, except 
in special cases, and subject to special 
rulings by the Enforcement Division. 


PERMANENT ADDITIONS TO PLANT, REPLACE- 
MENTS, BETTERMENTS AND NEW 
CONSTRUCTION 


Betterments and new construction which 
are in no sense replacements of old ma- 
chinery, and which result in the increase 
of capacity of the plant or in the reduc- 
tion of cost of manufacture, must not be 
charged to repairs, but must be charged 
to capital account. 

Replacements, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary repairs which do not materially 
add to capacity of plant, or which do not 
materially reduce the cost of manufacture, 
may be charged to repairs. If such 
charges are made against a reserve creat- 
ed during the period against the cost of 
manufacture in order to avoid unusual 
distortion of costs during any one month, 
such reserves must be absorbed during 
the season’s operations, it being permis- 
sible to charge during the period of op- 
erations only the actual cost of such addi- 
tions to plants, replacements, betterments, 
and new construction. 


ONE PER CENT FEE TO GRAIN CORPORATION 


The following quotation from Para- 
graph 3 in the Agreement between millers 
and the Grain Corporation clearly covers 
this subject and will be the basis upon 
which settlement will be effected: 

“3.. In consideration of the assurance 
against a loss by a decline in price as de- 
scribed in paragraph 2, the miller hereby 
agrees to pay to said Food Administration 
Grain Corporation a fee equal to one per 
cent on all wheat purchased by...... ata 
price level based upon that fixed by the 
Price Commission established under the 
authority of the Food Administrator, or 
for milling purposes (exclusive of grain 
bought to fill existing contracts). This 
fee shall be accounted for and paid over 
to the Grain Corporation eer te on the 
basis of grain so bought and actually 
milled during said period. This charge is 
intended, so far as may be, to equalize 
storage charges and other expenses of 
holding and handling grain held by the 
said Grain Corporation, and it is the in- 
tent as above of said Grain Corporation 
to make no profit in the sales of wheat 
to the millers.” 

It is understood, therefore, that where 
grain purchased through the Grain Cor- 
poration or under agreement with same 
was ground subsequent to June 30, 1918, 
the payment of the 1 per cent fee shall 
apply. However, where the grain was 
taken over by the Grain Corporation and 


cifically by the Millin 


resold to the miller on the basis of the 
new regulations, the fee shall not apply. 
SALARY BASED ON PERCENTAGE OF PROFITS 

As this question was never treated spe- 
Division the En- 
forcement Division will handle same on 
the basis of reasonableness as stated by 
Mr. Boyden, Kansas City Conference, as 
follows: 

“Ninth, the SALARY question is to 
be treated on a basis of reasonableness. 
We have tried to follow the policy of the 
Internal Revenue Department on this, 
believing it to be favorable to the party 
concerned. We take into account pre- 
vious practice of the concern. We do not 
object to paying salary on a profit per- 
centage. We shall object to salaries only 
in case where salary is in substance a di- 
vision of profits having no relation to 
the value of the services of the recipient.” 


INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS NOT CON NECT- 
ED WITH MILLING 


Such incomes should not be reckoned in 
the wheat milling account, nor should any 
expense therewith be charged to wheat 
milling. Income arising from outside 
sources or investments will not be consid- 
ered as part of the wheat milling opera- 
tions nor shall any expense connected 
therewith be charged to wheat milling. 


INTEREST ON LOANS 

Interest paid on loans, whether to 
banks, individuals, corporations, or oth- 
ers, including parties interested in the 
business, will be allowed as an expense 
item but no interest will be allowed on 
invested capital or surplus. 

In cases where a mill has loaned any 
part of its surplus, capital or other funds, 
and has received interest therefrom, such 
interest shall be credited as income on 
milling operations, provided that the mill 
has during the same time borrowed an 
equivalent amount of money for necessary 
milling operations and charged the inter- 
est thereon to milling expense. 


INCOME AND EXCESS PROFITS 
Excess profits and income taxes levied 
by the Federal Government cannot be con- 
sidered as a deduction from the net in- 
come nor be incorporated in the mill’s 
expense account. All other taxes, both 
State and Federal, applying to the period, 
will be allowed. 


SEGREGATION OF ELEVATOR OPERATIONS 

In accordance with circular MC-1310, 
issued May 15, 1918, the following will 
apply: 

“Where a mill operates one or more 
country elevators in addition to the éle- 
vator located at and used in conjunction 
with its mill, said elevator or elevators 
shall be subject to the same rules and 
regulations of the Food Administration 
as elevators without mill connections, and 
the operations of said elevators must be 
segregated from the mill operations, but 
no expense or loss incident to the opera- 
tion of such elevator or elevators may be 
charged to flour milling operation. 

“A mill may segregate the operation of 
any. terminal elevators used in conjunc- 
tion with the mill, subject to the rules 
and regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion; and the mill will be entitled to addi- 
tional profit from said terminal elevator 
operations, but only provided (a) that 
the price charged by such elevator to the 
mill or the price charged in resale does 
not exceed the Grain Corporation price; 
(b) that no expense or loss in the opera- 
tion of such elevator or elevators may be 
chargeable to flour milling operation.” 

Under this ruling, therefore, while the 
profits and losses incident to the normal 
operation of the elevator in accordance 
with accepted elevator practice, may be 
considered a part of such elevator opera- 
tions, these are not conceived to include 
any treatment or processing, such as tem- 
pering for milling, etc., which will be con- 
sidered as a milling operation. Any gains 
or losses accruing through such‘ practices 
will be considered as attributable to and 
part of the milling operation. 


TEMPERING 


Any advanta obtained through the 
tempering of wheat for milling either in 
the mill or elevator, or any invisible losses 
experienced in milling, shall be consid- 
ered as a part of the milling operation. 
That is to say, any gain secured by the 
tempering of wheat must be considered as 
a part of milling profits, and must be ac- 
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counted for as such. Any losses are to-be 
absorbed in the milling operations. 


RESERVES FOR PERIOD OF NON-OPERATION 

Reasonable reserves may be established 
to cover periods of inactivity or reduced 
operation during the months of July and 
August, 1918, it being understood that 
such reserves are to be utilized only if 
the operation of the mills during either 
July or August or both shows an actual 
loss, otherwise such reserves are to be con- 
sidered as part of the profits arising from 
the period of operation September 10 
(September 1), 1917, to June 30, 1918, 
and final accounting to be rendered ac- 
cordingly. 


EXPENSES AND LOSS IN GRINDING GRAIN 
OTHER THAN WHEAT 

In accordance with circulars MD-1305 
and 1310, the cost of reconverting to 
wheat flour manufacture, machinery for- 
merly employed in wheat manufacture 
and converted to the manufacture of 
coarse grain products during the period 
September 10 (September 1), 1917, to 
June 30, 1918, will be regarded as an item 
of expense where proper evidence of the 
cost of such reconversion is submitted. 
Where through delay or causes beyond 
control of the miller, reconversion was 
not actually made on or before June 30, 
1918, millers may submit estimates of 
such cost of reconversion and allowance 
will be made in accordance with the 
merits of the case. 

The above provisions, however, do not 
apply to expenses for reconverting new 
or purchased plants never operated as 
wheat mills and, therefore, never con- 
verted for coarse grain milling. No ex- 
pense or charges shall be allowed for con- 
version or losses in coarse grain milling. 

DONATIONS 

Donations will be handled according to 
the methods employed by the Internal 
Revenue Department which is in line with 
Milling Division regulations. 

PROFIT ALLOWANCE ON PERCENTAGE OF GRIND 

Profit allowance is to be calculated up- 
on basis of the 90 per cent allotment, but 
where output is in excess of the 90 per 
cent allotment, profit allowance will be 
determined upon basis of the actual out- 
put. 


FLOUR EXPORTS TO CUBA 





War Trade Board Arranges with Grain Cor- 
poration to Restore Business to Pri- 
vate Management 


The War Trade Board has announced, 
after consultation with the United States 
Food Administration, that on and after 
Feb. 1, 1919, applications will be consid- 
ered for licenses to export wheat flour 
to Cuba. Hitherto the regulations of the 
board have required that shipments of 
wheat flour to Cuba should be made by 
the United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation to the Director of Sub- 
sistence, Cuba. After-Feb. 1, 1919, this 
procedure will no longer be necessary. 

Applications for export licenses per- 
mitting individual shipments will then be 
considered when approved by the Grain 
Corporation, and to avoid any possibility 
of delay, arrangements have been made 
by which this approval will be obtained 
by the War Trade Board in Washington. 





Chicago Board of Trade 

Curicaco, Itu., Jan. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Leslie F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., was elected president of the Board 
of Trade at the annual election yester- 
day, defeating Albert E. Cross by 147 
votes. Charles H. Sullivan, a speculator, 
was elected vice-president over W. H. 
Perrine by 203 votes. The new directory 
is: L. C. Brosseau, J. J. Bradley, J. W. 
McColloch, J. F. Lamy and W. H. Lake. 
The annual meeting of the association is 
to be held next Monday. 

L. F. Gates, the new president, joined 
the board in 1896. He has had experience 
in the publication line, having headed 
the educational department of D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. He is a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is noted for his aggressiveness 
and democratic ways. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Great Britain has fixed the price of 
brewing barley for the crop of 1919 at 
70s ($17.03) per quarter of 448 Ibs; other 
barley, 67s ($16.30). 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN, 4 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, less usual 


discounts for cash to retail 
NINE <4 oS be bie ches oscves $10.50@10.65 
‘ Spring patent, jute .............- 10.25@10.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 10.00 @10.20 
Spring clears, jute ......... eeee 9.20@ 9.35 


Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 7.75@ 7.90 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 10.40@10.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........$10.20@10.65 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.50@10.00 
Clear, southern, jute ...... 8.25@ 8.50 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.50@10.65 
Patent, 95 per cent ............. 10.30@10.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............. 9.10@ 9.35 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per 100 lbs.$4.50@4.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.20@4.40 
CORN FLOUR 
Standard, per 100 Ibs, in sacks... .$3.50@3.65 
WHEAT—Offerings light. Demand good. 
High premiums maintained, especially for 
red winters. Range of prices for the week, 


with comparisons: Last 
This week. Last week year 


No. 1 hard...... -+-@229% 228 @230 22 
No. 2 hard,..... 227 @228 226% @228 217 
Wo. 3 Tee 1.4... 240 @242 233 @236 220 
| > ee 238 @241 233% @236 217 
No. 1 nor, s.... 226@230 228 @230 220 
N 223 @ 226 223 @227 217 


oO 2.208, B.... 

No. 1 dark hd.. ...@... <a 224 
CORN—Supply small and demand limited. 

Market easy. Prices for the week, with com- 

parisons: 

Last year 


This week Last week 


No. 6 mix.. 139 @148 141@148 150@165 
No. 5 mix.. 142 @150 143@147 155 @170 
No. 4 mix.. 144% @152 145 @152 170@177 
No, 3 mix.. 147 @161 148@149 175@185 


145 @170 
160@170 
146 @157 174@178 
152@160 185@191 


140@150 


No. 6 yel.. 140 @150 
144@152 


No. 5 yel.. 142 @151 
No. 4 yel.. 145 @156 
No. 3 yel.. 149 @161 
No. 3 wh.. 148 @162 148@153 coe @oove 
OATS—Arrivals light. Embargoes restrict 
eastern business, but local buyers took the 
offerings and prices closed 1@2c higher. 
Range for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 4wh 66 @69% 6§ @71 75 @81% 
No. 3 wh 68%@70% 67%@71% 804%@82% 
Standard 69 @71% 68%@72% 80% @82% 
No. 2 wh ....@73 72 @i2% 81 @83% 
RYE—tThe government was an active buy- 
er, taking over 200,000 bus during the week 
at $1.62 for No. 2, cash in January. Sales in 
the open market in car lots were at $1.62@ 
1.62%, and No.3 at $1.58@1.60%. January 
closed at $1.61; February, $1.62%; May, $1.66 
bid. 


BARLEY—Advanced prices have been 
paid, feeders being the best buyers. The gov- 
ernment has dropped out, owing to high 
prices. Malting ranged $1@1.06, with sales 
of 10,000 bus to arrive at $1.05. Feed sold 
at 98c, 

CORN GOODS—Offerings not large, and 


trade limited. Corn flour $3.80, and cream 
meal and pearl hominy, $3.65 per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

---Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 


Flour, bbis..... 167 482 103 177 
Wheat, bus..... 1,016 136 776 42 
Corn, bus....... 1,052 1,282 441 542 
Oats, bus....... 1,338 1,940 1,223 1,202 
ee 182 62 10 17 
Barley, bus..... 406 555 203 114 





NEW YORK, JAN. 4 


FLOUR—Dull, buyers not intgrested, de- 
spite the fact that mills in order to force 
sales have shaded prices in some instances, 
while in others prices have stiffened, making 
the whole situation more or less chaotic. 
Buyers are afraid of present wheat situation, 
and moving cautiously. Lack of purchasing 
by Grain Corporation is still a factor, and the 
placing of an embargo against grain and 
grain products by the same organization has 
brought things to a standstill. Quotations: 
spring fancy patent, $10.65@10.85; standard 
patent, $10.40@10.60; clears, $9.75@9.90; 
Kansas straights, $10.65@11.15; clears, $9@ 
10; winters ranged around $10, and rye $8.50 
@9.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 184,378 bbls. 

WHEAT—Movement was fair. Receipts, 
669,200 bus. 

CORN—Dull, and not in the position ex- 
pected of it by reason of removal of restric- 
tions. Traders were inclined to be apathetic, 
and the whole situation was in strong con- 
trast to last week. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.71%; No. 3 yellow, $1.68%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.69%. Receipts, 246,400 bus. 

OATS—Were in sympathy with corn, and 
there was very little activity. Quotations 
were 78% @79c, according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 1,016,000 bus. 


DULUTH, JAN. 4 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute).......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ............++ 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from ears, 
or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


4, PORE E ETE RETR ERK LE OE 10.40 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
TPGPOROORG os nines ccc ccecscoccccce 10.53 


Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 48 
@52c per bbl extra. 
Rye flour prices today at Duluth-Superior, 


f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


Be ee RIES BOD. ccikc eee ccncrdcccccces $4.35 
PUPS WRITE TIO cccccscccvvccsceacccsces 4.70 
WOO. BS GRE ci ccc eco cs ects deecccccceces 3.70 
| ee Te errr. eee re ke ee ee 3.95 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 
1919 bbls 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 
Jan. 4... 6,150 Jan. 5...12,165 Jan. 6,..10,465 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 


Dec. 28.12,910 Dec. 29.16,600 Dec. 30. 9,550 
Dec. 21.20,065 Dec. 22.22,915 Dec. 23.11,720 
Dec. 14.26,585 Dec. 15.36,985 Dec. 16.13,375 

WHEAT—Cold weather the last of the 
week cut down daily receipts to about half 
of the volume previously arriving. With a 
rise in temperature predicted, it is expected 
that the movement will again pick up, as a 
substantial quantity of wheat is reported 
routed this way for handling and storage. 
Trading in cash market slowed down. 

Elevators received into store 2,690,000 bus 
during the week, and shipments were but 
slightly over the 100,000 mark, resulting in 
an increase of approximately 2,558,000 bus. 
At the close of business tonight, houses con- 
tain 17,315,000 bus, and the storage capacity 
is fast being used up. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, tn 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 


No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
oe) ere «+++ @64% 156 83@ 93 
BAR -@63% 156 83@ 93 
oo «+e» @63% 156 83@ 93 
ees BPs coas worry rere eas oe@ieces 
Jan. 2 oc csee 2e ee GOSH 156 81@ 91 
PS errr -@64% 156 81@ 91 
JOM, 6 wcvrer --»-@65% 156 81@ 91 
Jan. 5, 1918. -» @80% 183 127@159 


*Holiday. 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan. 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-——Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Oats ...... 344 18 1,254 3 7 64 
Bye... 836 49 27 oe ee oe 
Barley .... 771 171 239 77 3 45 
Flaxseed .. 245 71 1,176 ee ee 50 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c———Receipts , -—Shipments— 








Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring ....1,560 259 101 105 95 110 
Durum .... 936 2 88 be 1 5 
Winter .... 195 9 90 . 

Totals . 2,691 270 279 105 96 115 
Oats ...... 42 8 22 59 3 15 

Bonded . 2 4 
TAO: ce cnece 201 9 82 ae 26 + 
Barley .... 67 34 23 38 53 16 

Bonded... e. es 3 s 2 ay 
Flaxseed .. 42 311 65 104 369 15 

Bonded... es 5 ‘ 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan, 4, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
-- Wheat stocks—, -——grade 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 





‘ 


1 dk nor | 


1, 2 nor $7,514 339 1,401 785 82 16 
2 dk nor } 
3 dk nor / 
3 nor § 267 11 487 31 3 3 
All other 

spring ...1,878 185 3,288 124 5 74 
lam dur | 
1,2 dur };2,753 58 204 5 
2am dur } 
3 am dur | 
3 dur 6.2 ee 3 
All other 

durum ..3,544 261 635 52 4 53 
1 dk hd w } 
1,2hdw} 722 4 78 
2 dk hd w) 
All other 

winter .. 579 37 602 96 3 48 
WEBS oc csc os aa ea om ae 3 
Mixed ..... v4 ae -. $46 18 34 








Totals ..17,315 932 6,413 1,717 120 231 


FLAXSEED—Showed considerable unrest 
during the week, with irregular price action. 
Swings on either side of the market were at 
times sudden and wide. Strength at the out- 
set was derived from sharp bidding to cover 
crushing and other immediate needs here and 
in Winnipeg. The December contract closed 
without any flurry. Thursday a break devel- 
oped on selling orders and no effective sup- 
port. Renewal of demand on Friday and 
the closing day caused an advance, and final 
prices show net gain from close of Dec. 28, 
of 4c on January and 7c for May. The late 
uplift was reported due to shipping demand 
from Minneapolis, and outside crushing con- 
cerns, 

Domestic receipts are light, and the steady 


withdrawals are working down stocks. It is 
intimated that Canadian flaxseed is being 
brought in to keep up supplies, and that the 
movement may increase. Spot No. 1 flaxseed 
is quoted today, le over January for light 
dockage, to 3c premium for heavier dockage. 
To-arrive remains at le premium over Janu- 
ary. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 








’ Close ~ 

Opening Jan. 5 

Dec. 30 High Low Jan.4 1918 
Jan, ..$3.53 $3.61 $3.50 $3.55 $3.52% 
May .. 3.58% 3.68% 3.58 3.65% 3.45% 





BUFFALO, JAN, 4 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
SPS WOES bb ee ke bode veocce a - @10.45 
BPO TI eee -@10.30 
Graham flour .......... PeTerTy S o eee» @10.45 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs......... cvcee@ 4.70 
Oe a ere seeee@ 4.40 
Sacked 
po PTE eee ee $.....@53.00 
Standard middlings, per ton..... -- @57.00 
ME NE kb bcc cd beds cesses -- @55.00 
PPOUe MRIGOEIOED ccc ccccecescac - @60.00 
EOE GOR, DOP VOM oc iicsccccccvcce - @65.00 
PET CE Kd tacecccceteeienses - @ 46.00 
Barley feed, ANG ....csssccseces - @54.00 


+ @72.25 


Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 
@ 62.25 


Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... 


Corn meal, table, per ton ...... - 90.00@95.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 63.00@64.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ........++ 64.00 @65.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ...........+. o oes @G61.25 


Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... - @66.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
MEE. Se hesaccavgeseasavsace 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, 
WON Debechnetie abs teks sicbs 


..@61,50 
- @64.00 


9.40@ 9.60 
- @ 23.00 


WHEAT—Some No. 1 northern wheat is 
being offered here for rail shipment at $2.37, 
store, Buffalo, but the demand is light. Win- 
ter wheat is selling here at $2.44 for No. 1 
red, $2.41 for No. 2 red and $2.36 for No. 3 
red, New York export basis, which is 5@6c 
above the government prices. The mills here 
want winter wheat, and are willing to pay 
that premium, 

CORN—Buyers held off and, with a number 
of cars here which receivers were anxious to 
move, prices declined 2@3c. Millers are, 
however, in need of corn, and holders expect 
to get asking prices for all the desirable 
receipts on track. Low-grades are easy, as 
some receipts are out of condition. Closing: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.61; No. 3 yellow, $1.58; No. 4 
yellow, $1.54; No. 5 yellow, $1.51; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.38 @1.43,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—tThe bulk of the receipts here were 
taken for storage at %@ic under last week. 
Millers started in to buy at the close of the 
week, and paid last week’s prices, The mar- 
ket was cleaned up, and the feeling was 
strong at the close. No. 2 white, 75%c; 
standard, 75%c; No. 3 white, 74%c; No. 4 
white, 73%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters are figuring for bar- 
ley, but as yet little business has been done. 
Dealers quote malting at $1.05@1.13, and 
feed at $1@1.03, on track, through billed. 

RYE—No demand. No. 1 was offered at 
$1.68 and No. 2 at $1.67, on track, through 
billed, 








TOLEDO, JAN, 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat 
bulk, f.o.b. mill, $9.50@10. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


patent flour, 


Winter wheat bran .............ee08. $47.50 
SE MN bs ccd Nees awe Casas hee eaast 50.00 
SE ob. ao Ao hadibd os 0.600002.000.0008 52.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 30 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 30 cars, 10 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 26 cars, 12 contract. 
WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 





1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 41,800 39,000 18,960 1,100 
Corn, bus..... 37,500 39,600 21,670 6,700 
Oats, bus..... 53,300 141,600 °60,920 87,200 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 4 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton ........... $10.60@10.95 
First clear, cotton ............. 9.25@ 9.60 
Rye flour, 100 lbs, cotton, white. 4.40@ 4.60 


Rye flour, 100 lbs, cotton, straight .....@ 4.00 
Rye flour, 100 lbs, cotton, dark.. 3.20@ 3.40 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... ooeee-@ 3.60 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton....... seeee@ 4.00 
Graham flour, cotton ........... eoeee@ 8.80 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton....... oese+@ 3.80 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Standard 





bran, $49.50@51; standard fine middlings, $51 
@53; flour middlings, $55@57; red dog, $62 
@64; hominy feed, -§68; oil meal, $72; rye 
feed, $48 @49,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices unchanged. Demand was 
good from millers and shippers for al! grade 
of milling. Receipts, 249 cars. No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.25@2.27; No. 2, $2.19% @2.25; No. 3, 
$2.14@2.20. 

BARLEY—Advanced 6@8c. Receipts, 172 
cars. Demand was good from shippers and 
industries, and choice samples were quickly 
placed. The movement showed slight in- 
crease, No, 3, $1.03@1.12; No. 4, 94c@$1.09; 
feed and rejected, 94c@$1.05. 


RYE—Unchanged. Receipts, 130 cars. The 
government took most of the choice. Millers 
were out of the market. No. 1, $1.62%; No. 
2, $1.62; No. 3, $1.53@1.61. 

CORN—Declined 5@8c. Receipts, 26 cars. 
Demand was good for yellow and high mixed, 
Millers were out of the market most of the 
time. No. 3 yellow, $1.51@1.54; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.48@1.51; No. 3 mixed, $1.48@1.52; No. 3 
white, $1.48 @1.53. 

OATS—Prices were ic higher. .Receipts, 
289 cars. Demand was good at all times, and 
tables were cleared each day. Standard, 69 
@71%c; No. 3 white, 68% @71c; No. 4 white, 
67% @69%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.. 15,700 20,240 68,400 6,960 
Wheat, bus.. 323,700 122,130 386,391 15,300 
Corn, bus.... 34,840 151,420 74,157 87,100 


Oats, bus.... 647,360 1,722,660 425,697 347,800 


Barley, bus.. 261,630 605,250 193,063 84,160 
Rye, bus..... 170,850 153,540 5,100 30,885 
Feed, tons... 780 619 3,238 2,560 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 4 

FLOUR—Prices are in a fairly wide range, 
with standard flour held at around $9.20@ 
9.60, bulk, Missouri River. Clears are of in- 
definite value, with quotations down to $8.30, 
bulk, and sales at as high as $9. 

MILLFEED—Active demand at firm prices. 
Nominal quotations, in sacks, per 100 Ibs: 
bran, $2.35@2.45; shorts, $2.55@2.65; mixed 
feed, $2.45 @2.55. 

WHEAT—Following a period of very active 
demand and constantly advancing prices, the 
market broke on the threat of release of 
government-controlled terminal stocks. Soft 
wheat is in keenest demand at maximum pre- 
miums. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2 $2.28 
@2.31, No. 3 $2.24@2.27; soft wheat, No. 2 
$2.43 @2.44, No. 3 $2.37@2.40. 

CORN—Demand was good, and reduced of- 
ferings occasioned firmness in cash prices. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2 $1.55@1.56, 
No. 3 $1.54@1.55; white corn, No. 2 $1.56@ 
1.57, No. 3 $1.55@1.55%. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
365,850 233,550 288,900 59,400 


Wheat, bus... 
483,750 591,250 312,500 383,750 


Corn, bus..... 


Oats, bus..... 241,400 258,400 151,500 228,000 
Rye, bus...... 5,500 RGee sass 2,200 
Barley, bus... 96,000 4,200 39,000 1,400 
Bran, tons.... 360 1,140 2,140 2,140 
Hay, tons..... 52 7,980 912 3,836 


Flour, bblis.... 475 11,250 36,400 40,250 





ST. LOUIS, JAN, 4 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations: hard wheat 
100 per cent, $9.70@9.80; soft wheat, $10, 
bulk; hard wheat 95 per cent, $10.15 @10.25, 
jute; spring wheat 95 per cent, $10.55, jute. 

MILLFEED—Nominal quotations in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $50; mixed feed, $51; middlings, 
$58; hominy feed, $60; oat feed, $23; No. 1 
alfalfa meal $37, No. 2 $35; whole-ground 
barley feed, $50, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 219 cars, against 193 
last week. Demand good. Prices 2c lower 
on red and 6c lower on hard. Closing prices: 
No. 1 red, $2.47; No. 2 red, $2.46; No. 1 hard. 
$2.34; No. 2 hard, $2.30% @2.35. 

CORN—Receipts, 220 cars, against 124. 
Prices 6@8c lower. Good demand. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.56; No. 2 yellow, $1.59; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.51@1.53; No. 5 yellow, $1.47; 
No. 4 white, $1.47. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote corn meal 
at $3.40, cream meal $3.60, grits and hominy 
$3.80, per 100 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks. 

OATS—Receipts, 114 cars, against 174. 
Prices 2c higher. Demand good, Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 74% @75c; No. 2 mixed, 
73%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 37,240 55,330 58,370 101,800 


Wheat, bus... 333,600 242,400 188,990 153,640 





Corn, bus..... 306,800 378,000 120,500 114,340 
Oats, bus..... 372,000 392,000 268,810 331,130 
RVG, WRB 660 0 GGee BEGeP. eiesee sabes 
Barley, bus.. 24,000 22,400 1,930 4,600 
BOSTON, JAN. 4 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short....$11.10@11.25 
Spring patents, standard ....... 10.50 @11.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter straights :.......... 10.10 @10.40 
Spring Dret COATS ....cccsccceee 9.75 @10.00 


MILLFEED—Bran, mixed feed and mid- 
dlings were offering a little more freely at an 
advance of $2@3 ton. Spring bran nominally 
$54@56; winter bran, $54@56; middlings, $55 
@60; mixed feed, $56@61; ground barley, $56; 
gluten feed, $61.17; stock feed, $59; hominy 
feed, $66.90; rye feed, $56; oat hulls, re- 
ground, $26; cottonseed meal, $63.35,—all in 
100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—The market was 
quiet, but steady on all white and yellow corn 
products. White corn flour, for miii ship- 
ment, $3.90@4.25; white corn meal, $3.80@ 
3.90; yellow granulated, $4.25; bolted, $4.20; 
feeding, $3.15@3.20; cracked corn, $3.20@ 
3.25; hominy grits and samp, $3.90; white 
corn flakes and cream of maize, $4.40@4.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A good demand, with the mar- 
ket lower. Rolled, $4.80 per 100-lb sack; cut 
and ground, $5.52. Rye flour, sacked, $4.75 














January 8, 1919 


for white patent and $4.40@4.50 for dark 
patent, 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... *55,150 37,955 


Wheat, bus... 624,155 15,500 493,399 59,622 


Corn, bus.... 3,450 8,160 11,479 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 144,700 95,100 177,426 338,515 
er. as ee nace 11,100 1,423 21,474 
pT A” ee 6 eee eee ee oe 
Millfeed, tons. 57 .. Bre. Yee te 
Corn meal, bbls 227 GEG! cee  cetue 
Ontweal,. cases. 1,348: cece cccse  wevde 
Coteneee BONS: 4BI0F . .cccans ~cvtse  seves . 


*Includes 34,110 bbls for export. 
RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 
1918 1917 


2 hy. Se ee *271,423 224,788 
WU ROD 6 ids esa o's paws 1,945,938 1,038,064 
Pere 3,600 17,475 
Ses ae 382,250 1,049,745 
Owe ei Cloves onde senkes 33,155 
PCM Waseiccecise €0% 08 100 
Millfeed, tons ......... 441 863 
Corn meal, bbls ........ 710 895 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 99,439 7,425 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 18,400 1,238 


*Includes 142,795 bbls for export. 

Exports of grain from Boston during the 
week ending Jan. 4: to Liverpool, 320,567 bus 
wheat; to London, 28,830 bus wheat, 120,000 
bus oats; total, 465,582 bus wheat and 120,000 
bus oats. 

RECEIPTS DURING YEAR 


1918 1917 
ety WE oh oes ind oh0 <8 *2,908,312 2,104,778 
Wes WU ssn eweackras 5,599,511 7,815,839 
ye SEL eee 490,250 810,526 
RE TE 50s 0226 60keees 8,550,692 9,410,596 
Gs UE Seek wa Geb tecee 209,088 315,611 


tT the, EER 452,745 60,377 


PRUTIEOOG, COMO bcc ceccs 6,484 4,854 
Corn meal, bbls ........ 83,508 29,470 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 238,328 12,164 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ 222,060 44,008 
*Includes 1,504,814 bbls for export. 
EXPORTS DURING YEAR 
1918 1917 
Weeets, DOR oie d cei sus 00 5,939,828 9,333,079 
CGE, WO cies cus ciivexe 342,032 1,096,097 
BRR 7,014,810 11,868,671 
a Bee ee ee ee 198,163 514,119 
i ee” BPR eee $13,525 10,249 
Corn meal, bbls ........ 16,699 35,476 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 220,547 193,776 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 108,937 155,451 





BALTIMORE, JAN, 4 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ............ $10.65 @10.90 
Spring standard patent ........ 10.45 @10.60 
GPTING SUPRIGME 2c cc ccciveccacee .25@10.40 
gs ge a)” re 9.50 @10.00 
Spring second clear ............ 8.75 
Winter short patent ............ 10.75 
Winter standard patent ........ 10.50 
Wee GEPUMEME 6.0 ceccicescccens 10.00 
Wee? BIOE GIGRE occ dine cccses 9.50 





Hard winter short patent ...... 10.65 @10.90 

Hard winter standard patent.... 10. = @10.60 

Hard winter straight ........... 10.40 

Hard winter first clear ......... ) 10.00 

Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.50@ 9.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mills’ best patent (blended) - @11.30 
City mills’ spring patent ....... - «e+ + @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... o eee» @11.05 
City mills’ winter straight ...... » «e+ +@10.90 


MILLFEED—Sharply higher, but no trad- 
ing at the advance. Nominal quotations, in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $53@54; 
spring middlings, $55@56; soft winter bran, 
$53; soft winter middlings, $53. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 802,926 bus; exports, 
230,000; stock, 2,057,594. Closing prices: No. 


2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 
CORN—Weaker; demand and movement 


small. Receipts, 13,614 bus; stock, 87,141. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.60; range for week of new southern, in- 
cluding white, yellow and mixed, $1.45@1.60; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.50. 

OATS—Firmer; movement and demand im- 
proving. Receipts, 397,418 bus; exports, 289,- 
475; stock, 804,528. Closing prices: standard 
white, domestic, 80@80%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 79% @80c, 

RYE } demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 110,160 bus; stock, 1,304,047. 
No market for No. 2 western for export, with 
government not buying; southern bag lots, 
$1.55.@1.60. 








MINNEAPOLIS, JAD AN. 

The flour output of > ~daaacintd mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
Sere 294,210 296,970 407,685 
Jan. “Key - 309,270 371,195 258,755 408,665 

1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec, 28... 235,755 271,270 187,425 356,150 
Dec. 21... 445,140 383,225 239,790 389,135 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 1916 
FOR... BE... bs 0 9:00 9 20,070 25,560 26,450 
Jan, 4.... 118,700 14,815 16,105 27,925 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec, 28... 106,025 8,810 14,900 25,820 
Dec. 21... 119,610 15,675 22,105 30,000 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Nov. 30. 65 57,625 273,750 326,155 22,895 4,840 
Dec. 7. 65 57,625 296,285 302,415 28,965 355 
Dec. 14. 65 57,625 303,265 291,135 27,255 1,350 
Dec, 21. 65 57,625 296,495 281,810 19,915 900 
Dec. 28. 61 48,025 197,605 154,485 12,260 13,080 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Jan, 4.. 41 34,075 165,715 108,045 650 eee 


THE MORTER WEA MILLER 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Jan. 7) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 
Jan. 7 Year ago 
WOR scacce .$48.00@50.00 $. ve 
Stand. middlings.. 49.00@50.00 .....@ 
Flour middlings... 54.00@55.50 47. 50@48. 50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 59.00@62.00 53.00@54.00 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$56.75@57.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.25@55.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.75@55.00 





No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 54.25@54.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. - @48.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.65@ 3.70 
Corn meal, yellowf ....-.e++ee05 3.55@ 3.60 
Rye flour, whiteft .........000% 4.25@ 4.45 
Rye flour, pure darkf ........+. 3.20@ 3.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ........ 8.85@ 9.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 8.75@ 8.90 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........ - 9.30@ 9.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00 @ 20.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton.... 17.00@25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 


Flaxseed screenings, tom ....... 22.00 @30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

DOF OM wcccccvccccccccceseces 30.00 @50.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 20.00@24.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. Per bbl in‘sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
Red spring ..... enteres - 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......++.+ 2.23% 2.20% 
DUPUuM .ccsteccccsccccce 2.21% 2.18% 
Red GUrUM ..cccccccces - 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........0+. - 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ......-+0++- 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices lc over ‘Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Jan. 5 
Jan, 4 Dec. 28 1918 
Wheat, bus ..... .1,788,800 3,251,420 1,673,840 
Flour, bbls ...... 25,228 16,585 5,766 
Milistuff, tons.... 1,778 1,881 1,416 
Gore WEE ke sieves 195,000 176,890 887,760 
Oats, bus ........ 587,880 937,040 983,680 
Barley, bus...... 129,480 543, 620 1, 120, 500 
Rye, Dus .....ee- 87,320 54,880 
Flaxseed, bus .:.. 136,730 isi. 000 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: Jah. 5 
Jan, 4 Dec, 28 1918 

Wheat, bus ......1,097,780 1,549,600 353,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 66 292,748 

Millstuff, tons.... 12,705 11, 623 
Corn, bus ........ 17 158,120 169,580 
Oate, DUS .ceccsee 614, 790 1,000,140 834,210 
Barley, bus ...... 542,190 488,270 439,110 
Rye, DUS ...cscees 89,050 95,760 105,070 
Flaxseed, bus .... 38,400 39,370 13,200 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Jan.5 Jan. 6 
Jan. 4 Dec. 28 1918 1917 
No. 1 dark 2,796 2,658 one 510 
No, 1 northern,.11,838 11,550 sa 1,981 
No. 2 northern. 1,371 1,341 eae 2,627 
Other grades 6,683 6,480 ose 7,603 
POtaW ..cccas 22,688 ,02 500 12,721 
Tm 2926 ..cccces 18,140 11,846 eee as 
Tm 2926 .ccscsss 19,629 18,309 
Im 12914 ...cseee 20,132 19,056 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 5 Jan. 6 Jan. § 
Jan. 4 Dec, 28 1918 1917 1916 


Corn .... 22 40 78 87 55 
Gaae: ices 882 1,012 1,192 7,118 3,377 
Barley ..1,766 1,461 714 812 534 
Rye ....3,569 3,166 592 619 561 
Flaxseed. 63 32 99 404 250 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
31. 148@150 65% @66% 155 @155% 86@95 
Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
15.. cuw@s Dacce- cesses Peccas sc@.. 
2.. 147@149 65% @66% 155 @155% 8s7@96 
3.. 147@149 67% @68 155 @155% s87@96 
4.. 148@150 68% @68% 155% @156 88@97 
6.. 148@150 69% @70% 156% @157 89@94 


*Holiday. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Jan, 1° 1... ses eae ous ees ose 
Jan. 2..... 490 266 331 “43 138 695 
Jan, 3 ..... 92 144 455 25 362 629 
Jan. 4 ..... 150 234 152 13 362 210 
Jan. 6 ....- 349 278 166 26 212 276 
Jan, 7 ..... 116 4450 382 10 407 380 


Totals ...1,197 1,372 1,486 117 1,481 2,090 
*Holiday. 





The flour mill at Lumsden, Sask., with 
capacity enlarged to 165 bbls, is very busy. 





Farmers about Dryden, Ont., contem- 
plate erecting a flour mill at that point. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
Albany ........-- 33.5 New York* ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.6 New Yorkt..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
BROStOM oc ccccecs 36.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.5 
pa) ere 34.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
WOOO 6 cs ccces 33.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Portland*® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
| a ee 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ......0. 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
po 31.56 Rockland ....... 36.5 
BED atu nvevideecr 25.56 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
BEGSMEGN Vow cctwre 31.6 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
BEL CAEN C2608 Si.6 GyrMCwme 2 ices. $1.5 
Kansas City:.... 19.6 TROY ...cccccess 33.5 
Louisville 36.6 Uticm .....cc00. $2.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 


Mount Morris.... 31.5 
New Orleans.... 33.5 
Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ....... 12. 4 
New York ..... - 84.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 
*Applies on flour for export only. {Export 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Chicago (local).. 19.0 
Chicago (propor- 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: ,-Ex-lake—. Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local’ tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
BOGtO 6 vciccs 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 ones 
Norfolk ...... - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% coee KF eee 


Cumberland, Md., 


Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% 16 
ANGRY 2c. 23 19% .... 18 
TOON nob bee 3s 21% 16% °.... 173 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 
a, WEE 42.0 Rochester ...... 
Philadelphia .... 38.0 Cleveland ...... 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com, points.. 
MIDART cccccecce 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.( 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville -...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
cm Mpls—7"  -— Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. Jan. 









Dec. 31 . $3.59 3.59 3.59% 3.56% 3.56% 
Jan. May 

Jan. 1* . eees 

Jan. 2.... 3.58 

Jan, 3 .... 3.59 

Jan, 4 .... 3.59 3. 59 

Jan, 6 .... 3.63% 3.63% 


*Holiday. 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

coc Receipts——, -——In store— 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 137 121 138 63 99 404 
Duluth..... 42 311 70 8245 71 1,226 





Totals.... 179 432 208 308 “170 1,630 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Jan. 4, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

















1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

Minneapolis 2,958 1,180 591 
DUIGtR 2.6 ccees 1,844 2,426 1,970 
i... eee one 5,675 4,802 3,606 2,561 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Jan. 4 —— 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 2,136 89 865 1,311 2 
Boston .. .. 777 ees 233 1 ge 
Buffalo 5,848 158 2,148 2,54 218 
Chicago .... 13,971 290 7,285 1,398 1,706 
Detroit .... 70 107 258 7 e6 
Duluth .... 17,315 er 344 826 771 
Galveston .. 1,636 5 ees ose 
Indianapolis 306 443 329 18 
Kansas City 13,677 236 1,844 151 oé 
Milwaukee.. 2,402 27 #+41,978 1,018 1,516 
Minneapolis. 22,688 22 882 3,569 1,766 
New Orleans 3,454 81 1,297 oes 
Newp. News ene tis 196 cat be 
New York.. 2,935 264 2,727 957 575 
Omaha .... 4,374 464 822 151 101 
Peoria ..... 6a 34 252 ses be 
Philadelphia 1,448 37 1,231 477 54 
St. Louis ... 2,455 121 279 70 54 
Toledo ..... 1,438 37 765 66 1 
Totals -119,711 2,415 34,828 15,687 7,514 


Last year... 17,552 3,155 16,917 2,097 3,581 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 

2,486,000 bus; rye, 437,000; oats, 719,000; bar- 

ley, 482,000. Decrease—Corn, 54,000 bus. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututu, Minn., Jan. 6.—The flour 
market last week was without any notice- 
able change from the condition that has 
prevailed since the beginning of the holi- 
day season. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
seem to be ample for present wants. Buy- 
ers, judging by mill advices, are taking 
on only their barest needs. Old purchases 
and stocks on hand are being used up, 
and when forced to come in for new sup- 
plies, the trade will probably base their 
buying on pre-war grades, Mills have 
received some inquiry along this line, and 
expect to readjust themselves to old con- 
ditions shortly. 

Durum flour sold slowly, giving the im- 
pression that the trade has sufficient sup- 
plies for the time being. 

Rye flour was in light but steady de- 
mand, with no disposition evident on the 
part of buyers to do more than supply 
immediate wants. No price changes. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
6,150 bbls flour, or 12 per cent of capacity, 
against 12,910, or 31 per cent, the previous 
week, and 28,335, or 79 per cent, a year 
ago. 

Demand for millfeed exceeded the sup- 
ply, and there was not much to offer. The 
requirements of old customers are being 
met as well as possible. Bran is quoted 
today in 100-lb sacks at $47 ton, standard 
middlings at $49, and red dog. at $58, 
f.o.b. mills, 


GRAIN MAN DEAD 

Alexander Guthrie, who has been in the 
grain business in Duluth since 1886 and 
during nearly all of the time has been a 
member of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
died New Year’s Day of heart trouble, 
after an illness of several weeks. He was 
in the employ of A. J. Sawyer & Co. until 
Mr. Sawyer’s death, and since then has 
been associated with several firms. 

For the past six years he has been the 
Duluth representative of Jackson Bros. & 
Co., of Chicago. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and two sons. The 
funeral took place Friday, Jan. 3. 

NOTES 

Cash barley advanced 4c today, due to 
the meager receipts. The price range con- 
tinues at 85@95c. 

The market for screenings is not pick- 
ing up as expected, demand being limited 
and buyers indifferent. Stocks are said 
to be ample. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co., which 
has not been operating since the opening 
of the year, will resume about the middle 
of this week. 

Trading in rye futures picked up today, 
but this was the only sign of activity in 
a week. The price was steady, and the 
same is true of cash rye. 

Mills have been notified by the Food 
Administration of the removal of all regu- 
lations on millfeed. It is not thought that 
any further price changes will result. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. ex- 
pects to close down the latter part of the 
week for repairs and changes in its plant 
that will require about two weeks’ time. 

Nearly two-thirds of the rated elevator 
capacity at Duluth-Superior is filled with 
grain, and some of the houses are close 
to being filled. Stocks are now 20,000,000 
bus, of which 17,715,000 are wheat. 

The Samuel Mather, which took grain 
from Duluth to Buffalo for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. at the close of naviga- 
tion under winter storage contract, has 
been unloaded, and the D. O. Mills has 
also been moved to the unloading. spouts. 

The members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade will vote Thursday upon an amend- 
ment to the rules which will give the 
directors authority when, in their judg- 
ment, an emergency exists that justifies it, 
to make cars of grain or seeds on track 
deliverable upon contracts. 

The annual caucus of.members of the 
Duluth Board of Trade for the nomina- 
tion of candidates to be voted on at the 
election, Jan. 21, will be held Saturday, 
Jan. 11. Those whose terms expire are: 
president, M. L. Jenks; vice-president, B. 
Stockman; directors, J. F. McCarthy, H 
A. Starkey, and J. A. Todd; board of 
arbitration, G. G. Barnum, William Gret- 
tum, E. S. Ferguson; board of appeals, 
Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lindahl, H. J. 
Labree; inspection committee, H. A. 
Starkey, J. F. McCarthy, A. M. Prime, 
M. M. McCabe, C. F. Haley. 

F. G. Carson. 





members of the milling industry be des- 
ignated to act as intermediaries between 

pro Food Administration and 
the milling trade, with a view to enlist- 
ing the helpful co-operation of millers 
generally. 

A suggestion somewhat similar to this 
last idea was contained in a brief sub- 
mitted to Mr. Hoover on June 10 by W. 
C. Edgar. This interesting paper called 
attention to the state of demoralization 
existing in the milling industry, growing 
out of the inability of the millers, unaid- 
ed, to remedy the existing trade deadlock, 
in view of the price-fixing debate in Con- 
gress and the prevailing uncertainty as 
to what would be done and when. 

Conditions had really become critical; 
many millers were afraid to buy wheat, 
since the hedging market was closed and 
there might be sudden and arbitrary 
change in the wheat price through con- 
gressional action. They were also unwill- 
ing to accept orders for flour, except 
those specifying immediate shipment, in 
view of the probability of repudiations 
if prices should be reduced. Many mills 
were, therefore, greatly curtailing their 
output, just at the moment when com- 
mercial stocks had already been reduced 
to a dangerously low point. 

The winter wheat crop was already be- 
ginning to move in the Southwest, and 
the millers needed some assurance as to 
what would be done before they could with 
safety handle this wheat. Therefore, Mr. 
Edgar suggested that, without waiting 
for action by Congress, the Food Admin- 
istrator, acting under the President’s 
authorization, proceed to organize the 
milling industry on a co-operative basis 
for the purpose of working out definite 
. plans for the regulation of the trade. 

A scheme of organization was proposed 
calling for the appointment of a milling 
executive or general chairman, eight heads 
of divisions, one for each of the eight 
milling geographical sections of the coun- 
try, and 29 heads of subdivisions. These 
were all to be active millers, and were to 
receive their appointments from the Food 
Administrator; the whole organization to 
be an advisory body, appointed tentative- 
ly to work out the machinery for the con- 
trol and administration of the milling 
industry, which could be put into opera- 
tion immediately upon legal authoriza- 
tion by congressional action. 

This course of action was decided upon 
by Mr. Hoover, who on June 22 appoint- 
ed a committee of nine leading members 
of the industry, representing the several 
sections of the country. This body, known 
as the United States Millers’ Committee, 
conceived its duties as the perfecting of 
a self-controlled organization of the mill- 
ing industry, acting in conjunction with 
the proposed Food Administration. 

On June 28 it reported a plan which 
embodied some of the principles ultimate- 
ly adopted as the basis of the milling 
regulations. The most important single 
feature which had been elaborated at 
this time was the scheme for controlling 
flour prices. 

It was proposed that under the intra- 
trade agreement each mill should be en- 
titled to sell its products on a cost plus 
profit basis, provided the cost of manu- 
facturing and marketing did not exceed 
75 cents per barrel, while the amount 
of profit was to be limited to 25 cents 
per bbl; the quantity of wheat that might 
be used in making a barrel (196 Ibs) of 
flour was limited to 4.75 bus {285 Ibs)— 
a rate of flour extraction equivalent to 
69 per cent. These were liberal figures, 
but they were deemed necessary for the 
accommodation of the less well equipped 
mills whose co-operation in the regula- 
tory plan it was considered essential to 
obtain. 

This whole plan for self-regulation of 
the industry, under the supervision of 
practical millers, was predicated upon 
the ability of the Millers’ Committee to 
secure an agreement on the part of the 
mills respecting the allocation of business 
among them on the basis of their aver- 
age output for the three preceding years. 
This was to be brought about by the pro- 
portionate allotment of wheat to the mills 
under government direction; export or- 
ders and government contracts were to 
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be awarded on a pro rata basis to the 
mills through a central selling agency. 

By voluntary agreement the mills were 
also to limit their sales of flour to a pe- 
riod 30 days in advance; a uniform sales 
contract was to be used. To pay the ex- 
penses of administration a monthly as- 
sessment of one cent per barrel of out- 
put was to be levied on all mills entering 
the organization. 

To this plan of milling regulation Mr. 
Hoover gave his approval in general 
terms, and he proceeded to the formation 
of the regional subcommittees but re- 
frained from committing himself to spe- 
cific plans until legal authority was 
granted. 

Early in July the Millers’ Committee 
sent an announcement to the trade 
(through the offices of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation) setting forth what had 
already been accomplished in voluntary 
organization; millers were requested to 
signify their willingness to co-operate in 
the further work of the committee. With- 
in a few weeks favorable replies were re- 
ceived from mills representing a major- 
ity of the producing capacity of the coun- 
try. 


Ill 
SLOW PROGRESS OF LEGISLATION 
Meanwhile, legislative action _ still 


dragged, and although prices had receded 
from the high levels of May and early 
June, which materially reduced the dif- 
ficulties of the mills in effecting the ad- 
justment from the old crop to the new, 
the mills quite generally still refrained 
from buying wheat or selling flour ahead, 
because of the risks of a declining mar- 
ket. In the absence of a hedging market 
it was impossible to bridge the gap be- 
tween the current high prices of wheat 
and flour and the prospective lower prices 
when the new crop should be harvested. 

On June 18, President Wilson made 
public a letter addressed by him to a 
member of Congress in which he urged 
the quick passage of food legislation in 
order that prices of foodstuffs might be 
reduced by putting a stop to speculation. 
The President declared that legislation 
was urgently needed before July 1, if the 
country was to be made safe from these 
dangers of speculation and oppressively 
high prices. 

July 1 came and went, but with it came 
no food legislation. On-July 11, the Pres- 
ident gave to the press a letter from Mr. 
Hoover which called attention to the 
perils of delay. This statement rehearsed 
the fact that the farmers had received an 
average price of $1.51 per bushel for the 
1916 wheat harvest, while the price at 
Chicago had gone as high as $3.25. Flour 
prices are based upon current, i. e., “spec- 
ulative” wheat prices; thus the consumer 
had been made to pay as much as 100 per 
cent more than the producer had re- 
ceived. 

This great increase in the margin be- 
tween producer and consumer was due 
not so much to vicious speculation as to 
the fact that every link in the distribution 
chain had found it necessary to exact 
wider profit margins in order to be in- 
sured against the risks of widely fluctuat- 
ing prices during a period when practical- 
ly all normal price-stabilizing agencies 
had been disrupted by the effects of war. 
A consequence was tnat large masses of 
people were actually being undernour- 
ished in the great consuming centers, due 
to the exorbitant cost of living. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement also called at- 
tention to the consolidation of allied buy- 
ing into the hands of a single agency, the 
Wheat Export Co. Thus the export price 
became subject to the will of this one 
purchaser. Not only this, but the grow- 
ing shortage of ocean tonnage would ne- 
cessitate spreading the export movement 
of the new crop over ‘a considerable pe- 
riod, whereas it had normally been con- 
centrated into the fall months. 

The result would probably be a serious 
glut in the interior terminal markets, 
which would place an added strain on the 
financial resources of the legitimate grain 
trade and probably necessitate the assist- 
ance of a considerable speculative ele- 
ment. The necessity of reliance upon 
the speculative element to carry the sur- 


plus stocks which would result from 
physical restrictions upon freedom of ex- 
port movement indicated that the specu- 
lators’ toll would inevitably be levied 
again upon both producer and consumer. 

To protect the farmer from a disastrous 
slump in the price of his wheat resultin 
from a glutted market, some strong an 
efficient government action was absolutely 
necessary, not only to secure a just re- 
turn to the wheat grower, but in order to 
stimulate production for the next year. 
The necessary and desirable kind of ac- 
tion was that the government should buy 
the surplus wheat at some reasonable 
minimum price, and by so doing stabilize 
the market for the benefit of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. ‘The _ speculator 
could thus be dispensed with altogether. 

To meet the peculiar conditions prevail- 
ing in the midsummer of 1917 it had been 
suggested that the Wheat Export Co. en- 
ter into an agreement to protect the mills 
from loss on their unsold wheat and flour 
which might be occasioned by sudden and 
arbitrary reduction of prices through 
government action. 

Under normal conditions of business it 
is a regular feature of the operations of 
most flour mills to seek orders for flour 
far enough in advance of delivery to in- 
sure continuous and uninterrupted grind- 
ing; this implies contracting ahead for 
supplies of raw material. But with the 
conditions existing in May and June of 
1917 it was unsafe for a mill to make new 
forward sales, since new purchases of 
wheat for future delivery were forbidden 
by the emergency rules of the exchanges; 
and to accumulate “unsold” stocks of 
wheat was a pure gamble. 

As the largest single buyer in the mar- 
ket, it was apparent that the Wheat, Ex- 
port Co. would be the chief beneficiary 
by the expected reduction in wheat and 
flour prices. Some tentative arrangements 
were, in fact, entered into: the Export 
Co. undertook to “take up the slack” be- 
tween the millers’ unsold and unhedged 
wheat and flour at the basis of $2 per 
bushel, Chicago, and any price below 
that figure which mignt be established by 
government action. At no time during 
June or July did the price approach $2, 
however, and on July 12, owing to the 
delay of Congress to enact legislation, 
the Wheat Export Co, withdrew its as- 
surance, 

IV 

For the next month, wheat prices ap- 
proximated the $3 mark at the principal 
interior terminal markets. It was not 
until Aug. 8, however, that the Food act 
was finally passed in a form acceptable 
to the President. The preamble to the 
act recited that the existence of a state 
of war made it essential to assure an ade- 
quate supply and equitable distribution, 
and to facilitate the movement of foods, 
feeds, fuel, implements, etc. (defined as 
“necessaries”); to prevent scarcity, mo- 
nopolization, hoarding, injurious specula- 
tion; and to establish and maintain gov- 
ernmental control of such necessaries dur- 
ing the war. 

When it came to a definite grant of 
powers, however, the act was as significant 
for what it omitted as for what it con- 
tained. There was no specific reference 
in it to a Food Administration; the pow- 
ers of control over the food-purveying in- 
dustries rested (almost wholly) upon 
the licensing provisions, under which 
storage charges, commissions, practices, 
and profits were required to be just, rea- 
sonable, non-discriminatory, and fair, un- 
der penalty of revocation of license. 

The only price-fixing authorized, aside 
from that of coal and coke, was the min- 
imum guaranteed price to the producer 
of $2 per bushel for wheat of the 1918 
harvest; this minimum guaranty was de- 
signed to stimulate the planting of a large 
crop in 1917-18. The President was 
authorized to buy, store, and sell wheat, 
flour, meal, beans, and potatoes; for this 
purpose the sum of $150,000,000 was ap- 
propriated. 

The act contained stringent provisions 
against the destruction, waste, or hoard- 
ing of necessaries, and against conspir- 
acies to restrict their supply or enhance 
their price. Farmers, however, were spe- 
cifically exempted from the provision 
against hoarding. 

The President was authorized to requi- 
sition foods, feeds, and fuels for public 
use, and storage facilities for the same, 
as well as factories, pipe lines, mines and 
other plants used in their production. 
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He was also given practically absolute 


power over the operations of produce ex- 
changes and boards of trade and the 
transactions carried on therein. A pro- 
vision of signal importance for the regu- 
lation of the grain and flour trade was the 
authorization of voluntary agreements for 
carrying out the purposes contemplated 
by the act. 

The food act was approved on Aug. 10, 
and on the same day the President ap- 
pointed Mr. Hoover as Food Adminis- 
trator. Mr. Hoover announced the aims 
of the Food Administration as threefold: 
(1) to regulate the trade so as to elim- 
inate vicious speculation and to stabilize 
prices; (2) to guard exports so as to re- 
tain sufficient supplies of foodstuffs with- 
in the country for domestic use; (3) to 
stimulate food saving and conservation 
so as to set free for export to the allies 
as large a quantity of food as might be 
necessary. 

Three months previously Mr. Hoover 
had announced that the task of food ad- 
ministration could be successfully. accom- 
plished through the voluntary co-opera- 
tion and direction of legitimate distribu- 
tors of foodstuffs and with the help of 
the women of the country. Already the 
latter part of this programme had been 
put into operation under the direction of 
the President, without waiting for legal 
sanction by Congress. A well-organized 
and widespread conservation campaign 
was launched in June. There remained 
the complex task of perfecting the pol- 
icies of trade control and regulation. 

The machinery which had been elab- 
orated for the control of the wheat and 
flour trade was the first to be set in 
motion. On Aug. 12, the plans of the 
Food Administration for the control of 
wheat, flour, and bread were announced. 
Attention was called to the disruption of 
the world’s normal wheat markets (owing 


to short crops in many producing coun- 


tries, lack of ocean tonnage, and unavail- 
ability of accumulated stocks in certain 
countries cut off by belligerent lines), and 
the consequent demoralization of the reg- 
ular commercial price-making agencies 
for wheat; to the fact that the allied gov- 
ernments had centralized their wheat- 
purchasing in the United States and had 
thus acquired a dominating position in 
the buying market; to the possibility of 
an early termination of the war and the 
consequent release of large stocks of 
wheat from sources currently unavailable 
as a further unsettling factor. 

All these considerations pointed to the 
necessity of some efficient government ac- 
tion to stabilize wheat prices for the pro- 
tection of both producer and consumer. 
To meet this situation the Food Adminis- 
tration announced..its intention to open 
agencies at the principal terminal mar- 
kets for the purchase of all wheat that 
would be offered, at a fair price which 
would be maintained through the entire 
harvest year 1917-18. If necessary, the 
Food Administration would take the 
whole harvest in order to maintain a fair 
price. 

It was planned to resell wheat to the 
flour millers, and for export in limited 
quantities. The grain exchanges were 
asked to suspend all dealings and quota- 
tions in wheat futures, beginning with 
Sept. 1; further to reduce speculation in 
wheat and flour, all elevators and all mills 
of over 100 barrels daily capacity would 
be required to take out a government li- 
cense, the chief conditions of which were 
that only reasonable and customary 
charges should be made for warehouse 
service, and that no wheat should be 
stored for more than-30 days without the 
approval of the Food Administration. 

On Aug. 14 was announced the incor- 
poration of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, organ- 
ized under the laws of the state of Dela- 
ware, for the purpose of controlling the 
wheat supply; the entire capital stock 
of $50,000,000 was to be held by the 
United States government. The Grain 
Corporation was designed as the agency 
through which the Food Administration 
would make its purchases of wheat at the 
terminal markets, and also arrange for 
the control of exports of wheat to the 
allies and to neutral nations. 

The Food Administration announced 
that in its control over exports it would 
stipulate for a large proportion of export 
of flour instead of wheat, and in this way 
encourage a large home production of 
flour and thus reduce manufacturing 
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costs, and secure to the American public 
the benefit of lower conversion and dis- 
tributing costs, as well as provide a large 
supply of millfeed for the live-stock and 
dairy industries. 

In the meantime the provisional organ- 
ization of the United States Millers’ Com- 
mittee had been confirmed by the Presi- 
dent. The committee assembled at Chi- 
cago, Aug. 14-15, where the plans for the 
regulation of the milling industry were 
worked out in detail. The whole country 
was divided into eight (later nine) dis- 
tricts, each with a milling executive at its 
head; a committee of representative mill- 
ers was appointed in each district and 
administrative offices set up at the di- 
visional headquarters; a central office 
was established at New York; each mem- 
ber of the central committee was made 
divisional chairman over his own district; 
and the entire structure was designated 
the United States Food Administration 
Milling Division. 

V 

Through the Milling Division a volun- 
tary agreement was entered into with the 
Food Administration by several hundred 
millers providing for the regulation of 
the industry; voluntary agreements were 
also made between the millers and the 
Grain Corporation. 

The chief provisions of these agree- 
ments were that the mills should not pay 
a higher price for wheat than the fair 
price adopted by the Food Administra- 
tion for government purchases; that the 
Grain Corporation should guarantee the 
mills against a loss by decline in the value 
of their unsold wheat and flour below the 
government price basis, bought. during 
the period of the agreement; that the 
Grain Corporation should endeavor to 
maintain in available positions an adequate 
supply of suitable wheat to meet the mill- 
ing demands of the mills, and secure an 
equitable distribution of wheat between 
the mills on a pro rata basis (each mill’s 
quota was to be proportionate to the ratio 
that its average grind during the three 
years 1914, 1915, 1916: bore to the total 
average grind of all the mills during that 
period, due allowance being made for 
new capacity); that the millers should 
operate their mills at a profit not to ex- 
ceed 25 cents per barrel on flour, and 
50 cents per ton on feed—about two cents 
per barrel of flour additional; that they 
should make a return upon oath of their 
profits earned during each month; that 
they should not contract to sell flour more 
than 30 days in advance (thus reducing 
speculative buying); that they should not 
store wheat, without the permission of 
the Food Administration, for more than 
30 days’ supply; and that the Grain Cor- 
poration should apportion over the en- 
tire milling trade all export sales of flour. 

The Food Administration took the view 
that it did not possess legal authority to 
prescribe prices: hence the method of 
voluntary agreement. ‘The difficulties of 
the situation were very great. At the 
date of the passage of the Food act, Aug. 
10, the price of cash grain at Minneapolis 
was around $3 per bushel, while the Sep- 
tember future was quoted nearly $1 per 
bushel lower. 

The Millers’ Committee had hoped to 
get the sanction of the Food Administra- 
tion to an intratrade agreement to force 
down prices, but at the last moment 
(Aug. 24) the Attorney General’s office 
ruled that such an agreement was in con- 
flict with the anti-trust laws, and it was 
necessary to abandon it and substitute 
in its place an individual agreement be- 
tween the Food Administration and each 
miller. This altered the whole legal as- 
pect of the plan of regulation adopted. 

Under the earlier arrangement the 
Millers’ Committee had represented trade 
autonomy and proposed to operate in 
conjunction with rather than under con- 
trol of the Food Administration; as final- 
ly worked out, the Milling Division be- 
came a subordinate branch of the Food 
Administration, and its members became 
officers of the government. None the less, 
the original proposals of the committee 
became the basis of the regulations adopt- 
ed for the control of the milling industry, 
and a considerable measure of discretion 
as to their enforcement was of necessity 
lodged in the’ Milling Division. ~ 

The flour-milling industry is composed 
of nearly 7,000 distinct units, represent- 
ing a wide variety of methods in manu- 
facturing and selling, in grinding differ- 
ent kinds of wheat, and in producing at 
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ogy: d varying costs. Owing to the par- 
tial abandonment of the earlier plan of 
price regulation, it became necessary to 
mobilize this great industry within a -pe- 
riod of 10 days, and to induce substan- 
tially all the considerable mills to enter 
the agreement with the Food Administra- 
tion, so as to give promise of making it 
effective. 

What were the inducements to mills to 
enter such an agreement? At first sight 
it might seem that in so doing a mill was 
surrendering a great deal. The accept- 
ance of the three-year basis of wheat 
allotment and consequent restriction of 
business operations, seemed to be a sacri- 
fice of individual commercial initiative. 
However, the circumstance that the Grain 
Corporation would have practical control 
of wheat supplies made it imperative that 
all except remote country mills do their 
purchasing through the Grain Corpora- 
tion, if they were to get any wheat at all. 

On the other hand, there was the posi- 
tive assurance that under the Grain Cor- 
poration’s wheat allotment plan the rela- 
tive position of all the units in the in- 
dustry, at least in so far as they entered 
the agreement, would be maintained. 
Each mill would be entitled to a definite 
pro rata share in the total flour businegs. 
There was also the assurance of an op- 
portunity to share in the export business 
(and to bid upon government contracts 
upon a preferred basis). 

Considerations of a more dubious kind 
doubtless had their influence also in bring- 
ing wavering millers into the agreement. 
With the sweeping powers of profit con- 
trol which could be exercised under the 
licensing section of the Food act, it must 
have been realized that a free rein would 
not be given to those concerns. which elect- 
ed to remain outside (the agreements). 

Contrasted with this was the quasi- 
promise held out by overzealous members 
of the Milling Division that the 25 cents 
per barrel profit maximum was equiva- 
lent to a guaranty of 25 cents per barrel 
net. This was a rate of profit’ which was 
tempting indeed, compared with the rates 
which were normal for the industry.* 

There was the further consideration 
that the Milling Division would be ad- 
ministered by successful millers, in sym- 
pathy with the trade, and themselves hav- 
ing a large stake in the ultimate success 
of the plan of intratrade control. Sundry 
advantages were to be expected also from 
the various forms of assistance which the 
Grain Corporation and the Milling Divi- 
sion might render individual millers, 
through car service bureaus, help in ar- 
ranging export shipments and sales to 
the government, and from the intangible, 
though important, “advertising value” re- 
sulting from the exploitation of the fact 
that the agreement mill was a “member of 
the Food Administration.” 

A quite different stimulus operating in 
the same direction was the pressure put 
upon the trade by the editorial policy of 
the leading trade journal. 

Not least among the considerations 
leading millers, and grain dealers also, to 
enter the agreement with the Grain Cor- 
poration, was the guaranty by the latter 
against a decline in the value of wheat 
or flour below the government price basis. 
Had the Grain Corporation been obliged 
to rely upon its own capital of $50,000,000, 
it could not safely have assumed this 
great hazard. 

Arrangements were entered into with 
the Wheat Export Co., however, backed 
by the financial resources of the British 
Treasury, by which the Export company 
practically underwrote the purchases of 
the Grain Corporation. As it was, the lat- 
ter assumed the function of protecting 
unsold stocks of wheat or flour against 
price risks, and thus stepped into the 
gap which the restriction of future trad- 
ing had left in normal hedging opera- 
tions. 

As the result of all these factors, over 
3,000 millers, first and last, pledged them- 
selves to operate their businesses in agree- 
ment with the Food Administration. ‘The 


*The Federal Trade Commission's Report 
on Flour Milling and Jobbing, issued April 4, 
1918, showed that for the year 1912-13, the 
net profit per barrel had been 14 cents, and 
this yielded a return of over 9 per cent upon 
the investment; for the year 1913-14, the 
profit per barrel was 19 cents, yielding a re- 
turn of about 13 per cent on the investment; 
for the year 1914-15, the rate of profit had 
been 25 cents per barrel, yielding a return 
of nearly 16 per cent on the investment; for 
the year 1915-16, the profit per barrel was 21 
cents, yielding a return of about 15 per cent 
on the investnrent. 








significance of.this lies chiefly in the fact 
that without such voluntary agreements 
by the mills to observe the government 
fair wheat price that whole plan of regu- 
lation, both as to wheat prices and flour 
prices, would have fallen through, for 
there ‘was nothing in the law to prevent 
a mill from paying any price for wheat 
that it chose. 

In fact many country mills did elect 
to remain outside, anu some of them 
greatly increased their volume of busi- 
ness by offering the farmers a better price 
than the agreement mills could offer. 
Owing to the representations of the Mill- 
ing Division, however, far the greater 
part of the flour-milling capacity of the 
country-was induced to enter the agree- 
ment to abide by the government’s fixed 
wheat price. This immensely simplified 
the whole problem of regulation. The 
Milling Division deserves great credit for 
having accomplished this highly difficult 
task. 

Partly to meet the problems presented 
by the non-agreement mills and partly to 
extend the principle of uniformity as 
widely as possible, the Food Administra- 
tion decided to license every flour mill 
having a capacity in excess of 100 bar- 
rels daily. Subsequently (Jan. 10, 1918) 
the size limit was reduced to 75 barrels. 
Over 6,000 mills were licensed, first and 
last, and practically all the provisions of 
the voluntary agreement except those re- 
lating to the fair wheat price were made 
applicable to the business of the li- 
censees. 

Among the more important of the li- 
cense provisions were those which pro- 
hibited the storage of wheat and rye for 
more than 30 days, limited the rate of 
profit to 25 cents per barrel, and pre- 
scribed the minimum rate of flour extrac- 
tion. In other words, practically the only 
rule governing flour-milling operations 
which was left as a matter of voluntary 
agreement was that relating to the main- 
tenance by the agreement mills of the 
government’s fair wheat price. 

With this one large exception, there- 
fore, the effective control of profits and 
commercial practices by the Food Ad- 
ministration rested upon the powers of 
license, control and not upon the agree- 
ment. Owing to the partial abandonment 
of the earlier plan of price regulation, it 
became necessary to mobilize this great 
industry within a period of 10 days, and 
to induce substantially all the considerable 
mills to enter the agreement with the 
Food Administration, so as to give prom- 
ise of making it effective. 

¥a 

With a view to determining a fair price 
at which the government’s wheat pur- 
chases should be made, the President an- 
nounced, on Aug. 14, the appointment of 
a committee of 12 members selected from 
representatives of the various producing 
sections and consuming interests of the 
country. The Food Administration an- 
nounced in advance its intention “to use 
every authority given it under the bill and 
the control of exports to effect the uni- 
versality of this fair basis throughout 
the whole of the 1917 harvest year without 
change or fluctuation,” and further de- 
clared “if it is necessary for the govern- 
ment to buy the entire wheat harvest in 
order to maintain this fair price in pro- 
tection of the producer, we intend to 
do so.” 

By stabilizing the price of wheat 
throughout the year the Food Administra- 
tion hoped to eliminate the hazards of 
operation of the milling and distributing 
industries, due to price fluctuations, and 
to restore the normal margins of profit, 
so that the price of flour and the price of 
bread would also be stabilized and pre- 
sumably be reduced. 

On Aug. 30, the Wheat Price Commit- 
tee made its report to the President rec- 
ommending the fair price to be paid by 
the government for wheat of the 1917 
harvest. In reaching its decision the 
Price Committee had to reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of producer and consum- 
er, bearing in mind the necessity of en- 
couraging the one and yet not discourag- 
ing the other. The Committee called at- 
tention to the consideration that the gov- 
ernment price for the 1917 wheat crop 
was, in effect, a continuing guaranty un- 
til the minimum price guaranteed by 
Congress for the crop of 1918 should go 
into effect. 

The price recommended was $2.20 per 
bushel, based on No. 1 northern spring 
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wheat, or its equivalent, with appropriate 
discounts for lower grades, delivered at 
Chicago. The Grain Corporation had al- 
ready established a schedule of differ- 
entials to govern the different grades, 
and relative prices at the different ter- 
minal markets. In announcing to the 
press the report of the Wheat Price Com- 
mittee the President’ authorized a state- 
ment reading in part as follows: 

“It is the hope and expectation of the 
Food Administration, and my own also, 
that this step will at once stabilize and 
keep within moderate bounds the price of 
wheat for all transactions throughout the 
present crop year, and in consequence the 
prices of flour and bread also. The Food 
act has given large powers for the con- 
trol of storage and exchange operations, 
and these powers will be fully exercised. 
An inevitable consequence will be that 
financial dealings cannot follow their 
usual course. 

“Whatever the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the ordinary machinery of 
trade, it cannot function well under such 
disturbed and abnormal conditions as now 
exist. In its place the Food Administra- 
tion now fixes for its purchases a fair 
price, as recommended unanimously by a 
committee representative of all interests 
and all sections, and believes that there- 
by it will eliminate speculation, make 
possible the conduct of every operation 
in the full light of day, maintain the pub- 
licly stated price for all, and, through 
economies made possible by stabilization 
and control, better the position of con- 
sumers also.” 

VII 

When the Grain Corporation began ac- 
tive operations early in September it 
found itself confronted by a set of pe- 
culiarly difficult problems. Not least 
among these was the hostile attitude of 
many wheat growers which arose from 
widespread resentment against the policy 
of fixed price control. This resentment 
was reflected in unwillingness to sell at 
the established price basis. Kansas and 
Dakota sfarmers, as well as those of the 
Pacific Northwest, began an agitation for 
an increased price. 

The wheat market was in a state of 
chaos, with the ordinary machinery of the 
grain trade almost entirely dislocated, 
and the normal milling production of the 
country so greatly reduced that there was 
a dangerously low level of flour reserves 
as well as a shortage of wheat at the ter- 
minals. In spite of the extremely small 
carry-over from the short crop of 1916— 
less than one month’s needs for domestic 
consumption—over 10,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and nearly 2,000,000 barrels of 
flour were exported in July and August. 


VIII 

Obviously the first need was to stimu- 
late the idle milling capacity of the coun- 
try to renewed activity and to restore the 
flour reserves to the safety mark as 
quickly as possible. With this end in view 
the area of the United States was divided 
into 14 zones centering about the leading 
terminal grain markets, and in these 14 
cities and in four “sub-terminal” markets 
buying agencies were established, each un- 
der the direction of a leading member of 
the grain trade, who gave his services 
without remuneration and who was re- 
quired to dissociate himself absolutely 
from his business interests in the -grain 
trade. 

These government buyers were intrust- 
ed with the responsibility of administer- 
ing the Grain Corporation in their re- 
spective zones. A large measure of local 
autonomy was granted to each zone agent 
as to the methods he should adopt in 
meeting the particular problems sure to 
arise in his own district, but in general 
the scheme followed was that the Grain 
Corporation replaced the elevator and 
warehouse men and grain dealers at the 
terminals as intermediaries between the 
country shippers of wheat, whether ele- 
vators or farmers on the one hand, and 
the flour miller and exporters on the other. 

The prohibition against storage of 
wheat and rye for more than 30 days, 
which was made applicable to grain deal- 
ers as well as to mills, practically put out 
of business this whole group of middle- 
men at the terminal markets, so far as 
trading in these grains was concerned. 
Further, the practice of mixing wheat of 
different grades was absolutely prohibit- 
ed during the season of 1917-18. The 
large terminal elevators, which normally 








carry enormous quantities of wheat 
through the winter weather, and many of 
which earn large revenues from mixing 
wheat of varying grades, enjoyed very 
little business in wheat under this ar- 
rangement. 

In those markets where grain is ordi- 
narily consigned by country shippers to 
commission merchants and by them sold 
to millers or other buyers, the modifica- 
tion of the method of doing business 
previously in vogue consisted chiefly in 
requiring all dealers who had wheat for 
sale at the terminal markets to report 
their receipts each day to the Grain Cor- 
poration zone agent, who then appor- 
tioned the available supplies to the mills 
at the government fair price, plus an ad- 
ministration fee of 1 per cent to cover 


' costs of operation. 


The Grain Corporation itself bought as 
little wheat as was necessary to promote 
the rapid distribution of grain to the mills 
and to export agencies, and then only as 
unloaded in elevators at terminal points. 
It did not buy at all from farmers or 
original shippers, and discouraged direct 
consignments, on which it collected a 1 
per cent commission charge on account 
of the administrative labor involved.* 


Of necessity, government control of the 
wheat business operated greatly to re- 
strict the field of individual enterprise. 
In view of this fact and of the conse- 
quent hardship imposed upon many ele- 
ments of the trade, the practically unani- 
mous indorsement of the policies and 
plans of the Grain Corporation by a rep- 
resentative body of terminal elevator and 
grain dealers assembled at Washington, 
Aug. 15, 1917, and also by a body of 
700 terminal and country dealers in con- 
vention at Buffalo, Sept. 24, 1917, must be 
taken as a striking testimonial to the fair- 
ness of the Grain Corporation’s methods 
of operation and as convincing evidence 
of appreciation by the trade of the ne- 
cessity of government control. 

The mode of allotment of wheat to 
mills within a given zone, and to “outside” 
mills drawing upon a particula® market, 
was based upon a proportional arrange- 
ment determined by averaging the grind 
of each mill making requisition for wheat 
in the zone for the three years 1914, 1915, 
1916, and allotting to each a percentage 
of the available wheat equal to the per- 
centage which its average grind for the 
three years specified was of the total grind 
for all the mills during the same period, 
due allowance being made for new ca- 
pacity. 

By their agreement with the Grain Cor- 
poration the mills pledged themselves to 
do their buying through its agencies and 
not independently, except where buying 
directly from farmers and local dealers 
at country points. Grain shippers at 
country points were required to advise 
the zone agents in advance of their wheat 
available for shipment. 

More than two-thirds of the 20,000 
country elevators entered into an agree- 
ment with the Grain Corporation by the 
terms of which the latter, upon payment 
of storage and carrying charges at the 
rate of two cents per bushel per month 
and guaranty to the elevator operators 
against a decline in the price of their 
hie? below the government basis, se- 
cured the right to control the disposition 
of the elevators’ stocks of wheat, either 
as to retention at point of origin or, upon 
adjustment of returns, diversion of ship- 
ment from the destination originally in- 
tended. 

By this control of country: shipments, 
by eliminating to a considerable degree 
the buying of the terminal elevators, and 
by strict attention to details of traffic re- 
inforced by efficient car supply depart- 
ments maintained for the aid of grain and 
flour shippers, the Grain Corporation was 
able to take the wheat from point of origin 
and to deliver it to the mills with but 


*In the purchase of wheat the Food Ad- 
ministration acts purely in a merchant ca- 
pacity, buying wheat at the interior ter- 


minals, and reselling on the one hand to the 
millers for domestic consumption and on the 
other hand for export purposes. To make 
sure that its operations will be conducted 
without loss, the Food Administration has 
secured assurances from the Allies that they 
will purchase at the “fair price’’ all wheat 
delivered at the seaboard and placed at their 
disposal. To cover its cost of operation the 
Food Administration adds 1 per cent to the 
cost of wheat at the interior terminals when 
it sells (to millers or to exporters).—United 
States Food Administration: Policies and 
Pian of Operation; Wheat, Flour and Bread, 
Dec. 1, 1917, p. 32. 
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very little delay and burden of transpor- 
tation and handling costs. 

During the first three months of opera- 
tion by the Grain Corporation the receipts 
of wheat at the primary markets ran 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels behind the fig- 
ures for the corresponding months of 
1916,—a decline of nearly 60 per cent,— 
but the rate of flour production during 
the same period was over 15 per cent 
—_ than during the corresponding pe- 
riod for the previous year, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in 1917 the total avail- 
able stock of wheat was over 15 per cent 
less than the 1916 stock. 

For the entire crop year, from July 
1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, the aggregate 
receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
eleven principal interior markets and the 
seven chief export points were less than 
half the corresponding figures for .the 
previous year. The output of flour, on 
the other hand, was, as nearly as can be 
calculated, almost exactly the same in the 
two periods—namely, slightly over 100,- 
000,000 barrels in. each year. 

In. order to secure an equitable distri- 
bution of the available wheat stocks 
among the mills of the several milling 
divisions it was necessary for the Grain 
Corporation to rearrange existing sup- 
plies by diverting local surpluses as far 
as possible from regions of excess to 
regions of deficit, and to fill in the gaps 
by the importation of supplementary sup- 
plies from outside sources. 

A policy agreed upon with the allies of 
treating the North American crop largely 
as a whole enabled the Grain Corporation 
to draw upon the movement of the Ca- 
nadian surplus via the Great Lakes to the 
extent of about 24,000,000 bushels during 
the year 1917-18. About 4,000,000 addi- 
tional bushels of wheat were imported 
from Australia, chiefly in small sailing 


vessels. Nearly 700,000 barrels of flour 
were also imported from these two 
sources. 


IX 


The achievements of the Grain Corpora- 
tion in distributing ‘the existing wheat 
stocks so as to prevent local scarcity and 
avoid waste, and in conserving every 
bushel possible for the needs of the allies, 
were accomplished in spite of serious car 
shortage and port congestion. In one im- 
portant wheat-growing region the trans- 
portation situation was actually improved 
by the action of the Shipping Board in 
providing tonnage for the movement of 


flour from the Pacific Coast to Atlantic: 


ports and for export, and in another by 
the action of the Grain Corporation itself 
in reorganizing the wheat movement on 
the Great Lakes. 

With the progress of the war and the 
shrinkage of shipping available to carry 
wheat from the North Pacific Coast to its 
usual export destination, an extra bur- 
den had been thrown upon the transcon- 
tinental railroads to move wheat from this 
section to the eastern milling and consum- 
ing centers and to the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports for foreign shipment. 

The Pacific Coast mills had also begun 
to build up a very large flour business 
in the southeastern states, where the 
product of the soft, starchy wheats of 
Washington and Oregon was in high fa- 
vor. The freight rates on these transcon- 
tinental shipments on both wheat and 
flour were very high and the establish- 
ment of a fixed wheat price based upon 
Chicago made the returns to the Pacific 
Coast wheat growers relatively low. 

The organization of the grain trade 
in this section differs from that which 
prevails typically in other parts of the 
country, in several essentials. Grain is 
harvested and handled largeity in sacks 
instead of in bulk, and is stored in that 
form in flat warehouses instead of in ele- 
vators equipped with machinery. Be- 
cause of that condition, and also because 
of the peculiar climatic conditions of the 
principal wheat-growing districts of the 
Pacific Northwest, the crop is marketed 
in a different manner and leaves the farm 
more cleanly in the early months of the 
crop year than in other sections of the 
country. 

Now the calculation of the Pacific 
Coast wheat price on the basis of the 
Chicago price for equivalent grades, less 
freight and other shipping charges, in- 
troduced no new element into the situa- 
tion; it merely affirmed a condition which 
had existed for practically two years. 
None the less, complaint at once arose on 
the part of the Pacific Coast wheat grow- 


ers and handlers against putting them on 
the basis of Chicago price, less freight. 

With the prospect of ocean transporta- 
tion geilichls owing to the construction 
of new ships at Pacific yards, it became 
possible to establish a base price at North 
Pacific export points on an over-sea basis 
instead of adhering to the former — 
based on rail transport to Chicago. There- 
fore, having got assurance from the Ship- 
ping Board of fairly reasonable water 
rates, the Food Administration on Sept. 
22 established a base price at Portland 
and Puget Sound ports for No. 1 north- 
ern, or equivalent, at $2.05 per bushel for 
bulk wheat, with the usual premium for 
wheat in sacks. 

This meant an increase in the price to 
the grower in eastern Washington and 
Oregon of approximately 15 cents per 
bushel over the price based on Chicago. 
A very large wheat crop in those states 
which would otherwise have seriously 
hardened the rail carriers was largely re- 
tained on the Pacific Coast for grinding 
by the local mills, and the product shipped 
by water instead of by the usual rail route 
overland. 

The other critical transportation prob- 
lem, aside from chronic car shortage, was 
presented by the conditions on the Great 
Lakes, where the available carriers had 
been seriously depleted by the action of 
the Shipping Board in transferring to 
the Atlantic such vessels as were suitable 
for use on the ocean. Lake facilities for 
grain shipment promised to be inadequate 
for the urgent ore movement plus the also 
urgent coal movement, plus the grain and 
flour movement. 

Grain shipments during the fall, at least 
from the Canadian Northwest, might be 
expected to be very large. To protect 
the large mills at the eastern end of Lake 
Erie, as well as to keep a stream of wheat 
flowing to New York, the Grain Corpora- 
tion made an agreement with the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, operating Ameri- 
can steamers, and with the Canadian As- 
sociation, controlling Canadian steamers, 
by which they guaranteed to furnish at 
a maximum rate of 41/, cents per bushel, 
basis Duluth to Buffalo, all the carriers 
which the grain trade would require. In 
return for this the control of the grain 
trade on the Lakes was to be put entirely 
in the hands of the Grain Corporation 
agent at Buffalo as to the placing of boats 
for discharge at the elevators available 
there, so that boats should not be re- 
quired to wait their turn behind particu- 
lar elevators. 

The result was that, for the first time 
in 20 years, there were no blockades at 
the eastern end of the lakes, and a much 
larger use of the lake facilities was there- 
fore made possible. In fact the full ore 
movement was handled and the full 
amount of coal stocks at the Northwest 
was transported during the season of 
open navigation, while in addition the 
entire grain movement was handled—all 
by a lake fleet which had promised to be 
inadequate. 

x 


The Grain Corporation did not deal di- 
rectly with the farmers, since it confined 
its wheat purchases to the stocks held in 
elevators and warehouses and to the daily 
arrivals at the terminal markets. None 
the less, the attitude of the farmers to- 
ward the fixed wheat price was an im- 
portant factor in the practical operation 
of getting the wheat to the mills. 

The theory of the stabilized price was 
that it relieved the growers of the burden 
of marketing wheat at the expense of 
necessary farm work for fear of a decline 
in the price, and also, by removing the 
expectation of a higher price later in the 
year, would promote a more even mar- 
keting of the crop through the year. The 
event justified this expectation of the 
Food Administration only in part. 

During July and August, while Con- 
gress was discussing the Food bill and 
before the Grain Corporation entered the 
field and the Wheat Price Committee had 
reached its decision on a fair price—a 
period which offered unusual hazards to 

uyers, millers, and handlers, as well as 
leaving the farmer in doubt as to the 
final price outcome—the farm market- 
ings of wheat were, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, 88,000,000 bushels; whereas 
for the 10 weeks from July 1 the theoret- 
ical average as computed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. for farm market- 
ings for a crop of this size should have 
been 144,000,000 bushels; the actual mar- 
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were apparently 56,000,000 bush- 
els behind the normal for the crop. 


ketin 

The. failure of Congress to pass the 
Food bill, as the President had urged, 
in time to permit the controlling agencies 
of the Food Aaministration to or- 
ganized by July 1, in order to be ready 
when thé new crop should begin coming 
on the market, had delayed the begin- 
ning of operations by the Grain Corpora- 
tion until early in September. Over two 
months had elapsed during which the 
winter wheat movement was already un- 
der way, marked by a price fluctuation 
of 50 cents per bushel. 

When at last the stabilized price went 
into effect, many grain dealers faced a 
loss on the wheat they had bought. Many 
farmers were discontented because they 
could not sell their entire crop at the 
high prices made by the uncontrolled in- 
fluences which had dominated when the 
previous year’s crop had been exhausted 
and the market was without any balance 
wheel. 

The crop was slow to move. During 
the greater part of September the farm- 
ers in the principal grain-growing sec- 
tions were apparently unwilling to sell 
much wheat; especially was this true in 
the Northwest, where under the stimulus 
of exceptionally high prices the record- 
breaking oats crop was being rushed to 
market. There was also a large corn crop 
to take care of and corn prices were 
establishing new high records. 

The farmer, in consequence of being 
relieved from the fear of a falling wheat 
price which in former years had -stimu- 
lated him to dispose of his crop in the 
harvest. rush, sometimes even to the neg- 
lect of necessary farm work, was enabled 
to take: advantage of the unusually fa- 
vorable weather conditions for fall plow- 
ing and seeding. Unquestionably the 
stabilized wheat price was a factor in for- 
warding the condition of farm work, 
which had almost never before been as 
well advanced as in the fall of 1917; 
especially in the spring wheat states, fall 
plowing was of unusual extent. 

All these influences made for a lighter 
movement of wheat than the normal crop 
rush. Nevertheless, the total farm mar- 
ketings from September 6, when the Grain 
Corporation commenced business with its 
stabilized price, up to Dec. 29, were 315,- 
000,000 bushels, against a normal com- 
puted average of 270,000,000 bushels for 
this period. In 17 weeks, under the Food 
Administration’s fixed price plan, farm 
marketings had been so enlarged as prac- 
tically to overcome the deficit below the 
normal rate for the first two months of 
the crop year. 

A source of constant irritation among 
the farmers during the 1917-18 season 
was the interposition of the new federal 
wheat standards and federal supervision 
of grading and inspection at the primary 
markets. After 10 years of agitation, 
largely by the representatives of the farm- 
ing interests, Congress had at last en- 
acted the requisite legislation, and the 
Department of Agriculture promulgated 
uniform wheat standards which were 
made mandatory upon the grading of all 
grain moving in interstate commerce. 

These new grades prescribed rigid 
standards for moisture content and uni- 
formity of quality, and had the effect of 
penalizing sharply grain which contained 
inseparable impurities or which otherwise 
was below standard. They were injected 
into the situation at the very beginning of 
the crop movement for 1917. The unset- 
tlement of the established trade could 
scarcely have been emphasized more 
sharply by any other combination than 
that of a government stabilized price and 
a government standardized grade replac- 
ing the former standard and the former 
methods. 

The rigidity of the new system was 
emphasized by the fixed price differentials 
between the several grades which the 
Grain Corporation had found necessary 
to establish in order to maintain the 
stabilized price with uniformity and def- 
initeness. Many country desks, unfa- 
miliar with terminal grading under the 
federal standards, in order to make them- 
selves safe, were unduly rigid in the grad- 
ing of, country deliveries. Naturally, 
this gave rise to much complaint under 
a fixed price system. 

Gradually these inequalities were 
smoothed out, and the Food Administra- 
tion in many cases required the country 
dealers, under pain of forfeiture of their 
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licenses, to make restitution to the: farm- 
ers where they had been too severe in 
their interpretation of grades and dock- 
age. In order to secure the farmers the 
full value of their grain through compe- 
tition, the Grain Corporation left as wide 
a field as possible for the purchase of 
wheat by sample; all grades below No. 3 
were bought on the basis of actual worth, 
and not on the basis of fixed price dif- 
ferentials. 
XI 


The tendency for growers to hold back 
their wheat for an advance in the mar- 
ket, or what they consider an “advance,” 
offers material for an interesting study 
in popular psychology. The farmer had 
always hitherto been accustomed to an 
unhampered market, and he continued to 
look for an unhampered market. The 
idea that the price would advance through 
the season was normal with him; it was 
difficult for him to realize that a stabilized 
price system would not permit such an 
advance. 

The idea of an advancing price dies 
hard. The reasons are, perhaps, not far 
to seek; the farmer is close to the grow- 
ing crop; he sees it being winter killed, 
or damaged by rust, insect pests, or bad 
weather, and he reasons that the price 
must advance because of the shrinking 
supply. Half-a year of price stability 
was too short a period to accustom the 
farmer to the idea of an unvarying price 
for his product or to induce him to market 
it freely. It was an easy transition for 


him to look to Congress for an increased | 


price. 

During January, 1918, severe winter 
weather and lack of car supply slowed up 
the farm marketings of wheat; this slow- 
ing up was soon to be intensified by a 
new influence. In January, Congress be- 
gan an ill-advised agitation for an in- 
crease in the guaranteed wheat price for 
the crop of 1918. What was known as 
“Agricultural Appropriation Bill, H. R. 
0054,” was introduced in the House, and 
its consideration resulted as follows: 


Reported in House ........5.5 048 Jan. 21, 1918 
PURREE TIOOMS oc ss nccb aps cecds Feb. 1, 1918 
Referred to Senate Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry..... Feb. 4, 1918 
Reported back with amend- 

EET LX dieu eh @.s.6-9.6 6,¥ 0.0.4 6660's 8 Feb, 11, 1918 
POSSOG BEES cocci ccs cccccedes Mar. 21,' 1918 
Sent to conference ..........4.. April 1, 1918 
Conference report agreed upon..July 6, 1918 
Wit oe 0 beh. oe.cesiee waar oes ce July 12, 1918 


The result upon the crop movement 
was at once apparent: farm marketings 
for the season (from July 1) which had 
been practically even with the average on 
Dec. 29, had by April 6, fallen over 30,- 
000,000 bushels below the normal for a 
crop of this size. In spite of the car 
shortage and bad weather, the farm mar- 
ketings of corn, oats, and barley, the 
prices of which were uncontrolled, ran 
heavily above the seasonal average during 
the most of the winter period. 

The agitation in Congress for an in- 
creased wheat price took the form of an 
amendment to the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1918-19. 
Several amendments were offered, but 
the one which ultimately prevailed in 
Congress, and which may be taken as 
typical, proposed a basis minimum guar- 
anteed price for the 1918 harvest of $2.50 
per bushel for No. 2 wheat (the most 
common grade) at country stations, as 
compared with the government fair price 
of $2.20 for No. 1, Chicago basis, for 
1917-18. The Senate voted in favor of 
an amendment in about this form some 
time during April. 

To forestall congressional action and 
thus anticipate events which might ham- 
per the Food Administration in its task 
of getting the 1917 crop marketed, Presi- 
dent Wilson, under authority conferred 
by section 14 of the Food act, issued an 
executive order on Feb. 21, 1918, estab- 
lishing the government guaranteed price 
for the crop of 1918 on the same basis as 
the government fair price for 1917-18, 
namely, $2.20 per bushel for No. 1, Chi- 
cago, with appropriate premiums and dis- 
counts for other markets and other 
grades. 

Congress was insistent, however, and 
the Senate conferees succeeded in induc- 
ing their House colleagues to agree upon 
an amendment guaranteeing a uniform 
minimum price at all country stations, ir- 
respective of location or distance from 
terminals, of $2.40 per bushel for No. 2 
wheat of the crop of 1918. The Agricul- 
tural Appropria bill containing this 
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amendment was passed by Congress on 
July 6. It was vetoed by the President. 
A general 25 per cent advance in freight 
rates by the Railroad Administration, 
however, necessitated a readjustment in 
the government’s buying basis for the new 
year. Under authority contained in an 
executive order of June 24 the Grain Cor- 
poration increased the prices at terminals, 
as announced Feb. 21, so as to establish a 
minimum of $2 per bushel for wheat 
loaded upon railroad-cars at country sta- 
tions in the least advantageously located 
points in the country, with corresponding- 
ly higher prices for places less remote 
from market. However, this is a matter 
beyond the scope of the present paper. 


XII 

Proceeding now to a consideration of 
the problems of the milling industry un- 
der Food Administration control, let it be 
recalled that the abnormal conditions 
which prevailed in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1917 had resulted in something 
approaching a trade deadlock. So long as 
the government fair wheat price remained 
undetermined, most mills were unwill- 
ing to buy freely, and confined themselves 
to comparatively limited operations. 

During July and August the rate of 
milling activity for the whole country was 
less than 75 per cent of the normal for 
that season, even in September some of 
the large Minneapolis mills were forced 
to shut down for lack of wheat; but when 
the government wheat price was an- 
nounced, Aug. 30, the mills entered the 
buying market and as soon as wheat be- 
gan to move freely from the farms, mill- 
ing activity was resumed. A very large 
flour output was secured during the last 
four months of 1917, record figures be- 
ing established for part of that period. 


XIII 

The result was that flour prices were 
greatly reduced and the gaps in the com- 
mercial stocks filled up. .The agreement 
mills were able to absorb most of the 
wheat offerings at the government fair 
price.. The limitation of profits to 25 
cents per barrel, re-enforced by the dec- 
laration of the Food Administration that 
profits in excess of that figure for the 
year’s business would be deemed unrea- 
sonable, had the effect of keeping flour 
prices in most parts of the country ap- 
proximately on the basis of the govern- 
ment price of wheat. 

During the period of vicious specula- 
tion of the spring and summer of 1917, 
before the regulation of the Food Ad- 
ministration became effective, flour prices 
had ranged from $12 to $16 a barrel at 
the mill door. Under the régime of con- 
trol, wholesale flour prices were reduced 
to from $10 to $11 a barrel for most mills. 
This was an achievement of the first im- 
portance, and, whatever the offsets and 
inadequacies, is sufficient to justify the 
work of the Food Administration and the 
Milling Division. 

This method of price regulation, how- 
ever, based upon cost of production plus 
a stipulated margin of profit per unit of 
output—a margin which soon came to be 
interpreted as a minimum rather than a 
maximum—was clearly open to objections. 
It did not promote efficiency of opera- 
tion; it offered dishonest and unpatri- 
otic millers an opportunity and tempta- 
tion to pad their reported costs. 

The original suggestion of an operating 
differential, to include cost as well as 
profit,limiting the cost figure to 75 cents 
per barrel, had been dropped because of 
the extraordinary range of costs within 
the industry, embracing concerns from 
the largest to the smallest. The profit 
regulation as adopted was a simple ex- 
pedient of a rough-and-ready kind de- 
signed to meet the necessities of the sit- 
uation. It was, perhaps, the only method 
of regulation which offered a fair chance 
of success. Though surprisingly effective 
in the main, it led, none the less, to seri- 
ous difficulties. 

XIV 

Some unexpected circumstances ren- 
dered the problem of regulation more 
complicated than had been expected. 
Fundamental to the entire situation was 
the fact that the wheat crop of 1917 was 
the smallest in years, smaller even than 
had been estimated in August, when the 
Food Administration announced its pol- 
icies of control. One effect of such a 
short crop was to abridge still further 
the scanty range of competition which 


‘the regulation had left undisturbed. The © 


crops of England and France were also 
much smaller than had been expected, 
and the gravity of the export problem 
was correspondingly increased. 

With added pressure oo from 
the need of prompt flour shipments 
abroad, it became necessary to stimulate 
milling activity to as rapid a rate as pos- 
sible. The Food Administration had orig- 
inally hoped that it would be possible to 
operate the mills at a fairly even rate 
of production through the year, but in 
fact a very large part of the flour pro- 
duction of the mill year—something like 
52 per cent—had to be crowded into the 
four months, September, October, No- 
vember, and December. Yet throughout 
this period domestic buying demand was 
insistent and far exceeded the capacity 
of the mills to keep pace with it. 

A marked reduction in operating costs 
resulted from this high rate of milling 
activity. A peculiar consequence was 
that many mills found it difficult, almost 
impossible, to reduce their prices for 
flour and feed rapidly enough to keep 
their profit margins within the allowable 
maxima—25 cents per barrel on flour and 
50 cents per ton on feed. 

Flour prices, though tending down- 
ward, did not at once fall to a basis 
strictly commensurate with the lowered 
wheat price established by the Wheat 
Price Committee. Wheat feed prices, 
especially, failed to recede; indeed they 
tended to advance, reflecting the high 
prices current for feedingstuffs generally. 
Corn, oats, and cottonseed cake and meal 
ruled at very high prices toward the end 
of 1917, for various reasons. The ques- 
tion arose whether it would be wise to at- 
tempt to force down the price of mill- 
feed, in view of the high prices of com- 
peting feedstuffs and the scanty supply 
of millfeed resulting from the short 
wheat crop. Of course, any reduction in 
feed prices would tend, pro tanto, to in- 
crease flour prices. 

After much deliberation it was finally 
decided to issue rules (promulgated by 
the Milling Division, Dec. 18, 1917) fixing 
maximum prices for millfeeds. These 
prices were to be calculated by each mill, 
and were based definitely upon the cost of 
wheat at the mill door; the maximum 
wholesale price per ton for bran, in car 
lots, bulk, at mill, was set at 38 per cent 
of the average cost to the mill of a ton 
of wheat, as calculated from the prices 
paid during the previous month; fixed 
differentials based on the bran price were 
established for the other millfeeds. 

This attempt to control feed prices 
proved largely abortive. To begin with, 
the Milling Division specifically exempted 
outstanding feed contracts from the op- 
eration of the rule, which therefore did 
not become effective as to prohibition up- 
on shipments at the old prices until a 
period of time had elapsed (from two to 
six months, as it proved) sufficient for 
the mills to complete the fulfillment of 
existing contracts. No adequate reason 
has been given, nor is any forthcoming, 
why outstanding feed contracts should 
have been exempted from the operation 
of the rule as promulgated; especially 
since, on the very same day, a rule was 
announced which required the cancella- 
tion of a very considerable proportion 
of the outstanding flour contracts. 

In the second place, the 38 per cent 
rule referred only to bulk prices in car 
lots, whereas many mills did a consider- 
able feed-jobbing and even retail busi- 
ness, especially those in the country dis- 
tricts. Higher prices were charged for 
feed sold on a jobbing or retail basis, 
and the permissible margins for this type 
of service were very inexactly defined or 
understood. The addition of the cost of 
sacks increased the average price of feed 
by four or five dollars a ton. Again, very 
little attempt was made to control the 
activities of the feed jobbers; in the na- 
ture of the case it was difficult to bring 
them under effective regulation. The 
Milling Division regarded them as beyond 
its provirice, and the other regulating 
agencies of the Food Administration, 
with the exception of the state food ad- 
ministrators, were slow to develop the ma- 
chinery of control. 

In the face of the blighted corn crop 
of 1917 and the almost complete break- 
down in railroad service, feed dealers 
could get almost any prices they asked 
during the winter of 1917-18. Conse- 
quently, complaint of “profiteering” was 
very cengrel, especially in the wheat- 
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growing regions, where the farmers, felt - 


lrg use, while the price of 
wheat had been reduced from the high 
quotations prevailing during the summer 
of 1917 by the action of the Food Admin- 
istration, millfeed prices had remained 
high and in many cases had increased, 
even after the issue of the 38 per cent 
rule. There was also complaint on the 
part of those mills which did keep within 
the 38 per cent rule against those which 
did not; western feed was frequently 
selling in eastern markets at higher prices 
than the superior local product. 
It was not until toward the end of the 
winter that the Food Administration took 
any adequate action to restrain profiteer- 
ing in feeds. The Enforcement Division 
(presently to be described) was able to 
do some effective work, especially in the 
Southwest, where conditions had been 
particularly bad, and considerable im- 
provement was brought about through co- 
operative action by millers, jobbers, state 
food administrators and other interested 
parties. The difficulties of the situation 
were admittedly very great, but on the 
whole the Food Administration cannot be 
credited with pr nee success in its 
handling of the millfeed problem. 


XV 

Coincidently with the issue of the 38 
per cent feed price rule, the Milling Di- 
vision promulgated a new rule governing 
the ratio of extraction of flour and feed. 
The September and October reports of 
the agreement mills had shown a prodigal 
use of wheat per barrel of flour produced; 
too much feed and too little flour were 
being made from a given amount of 
wheat. The reason was that the mills 
were making a relatively large propor- 
tion of expensive “high patent” flours 
which yield a large amount of offal as 
compared with the cheaper grades of 
“straight” flour. 

By the new rule the amount of wheat 
that might be used in making a barrel 
(196 lbs) of flour was reduced from a 
maximum of 285 lbs for the better grades, 
as originally established, to a maximum 
of 264 lbs for the same grades, with ap- 
propriate differentials for the lower 
grades—a rate of flour extraction equiva- 
lent to 74 per cent. This was avowedly 
a measure for conservation; the original 
maximum of 285 lbs, adopted in August, 
was, perhaps, the best that could have 
been fixed at the time. The great varia- 
tion in character of mechanical equip- 
ment and milling skill between different 
mills made it impossible to insist at the 
outset upon more rigid standards of ex- 
traction. 

But the Milling Division had in the 
meantime systematically urged and taught 
the backward mills, by appropriate de- 
scriptive matter, blue prints, and the 
like, and through a staff of mechanical 


. 


experts, so to improve their standards , 


that the effectiveness of the entire indus- 
try was brought measurably up toward the 
best practice—another notable achieve- 
ment. It was only with the progressive 
improvement in mechanical equipment, 
which was thus stimulated, and the in- 
creasing realization by the millers gener- 
ally of the need of regulation and their 
increasing willingness to co-operate, that 
the 264-lb rate became possible. Under 
this regulation the amount of wheat used 
per barrel of flour was greatly reduced. 

Of greater significance, perhaps, than 
the increased rate of extraction was the 
prohibition imposed by this same rule up- 
on the separation of flour into several 
grades—patents, clears, straights, etc. 
After the effective date of the rule (Dec. 
25, 1917) not more than 5 per cent of 
“low-grade” might be removed from the 
flour as ground; the remaining 95 per 
cent had to be sold as a uniform 
“straight” flour. This was one of the 
measures which Mr. Hoover had advocat- 
ed from the first; the other was the estab- 
lishment of a fixed operating differential 
to include millers’ costs and profits. 

Of course, this played havoe with estab- 
lished brands, since the product of all 
mills was now placed upon a basis of 
uniformity, except, of course, as they used 
different kinds of wheat and could com- 
mand varying grades of milling skill. 
However, it immensely simplified the 
problem of price regulation, since a 
standard flour now replaced the multi- 
plicity of grades and brands which had 
formerly baffled attempts at direct price 
control. Subsequently (about March 1, 
1918) even the separation of the 5 per 
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, an auditing department. 
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cent of low-grade was prohibited. There- 
after all flour made was uired to be 
100 per cent straight flour. us the way 


* was passed for the next forward step in 
the technic of food administration in the 


milling industry. 
XVI 

This was not to come at once, however. 
Further experience was necessary under 
the “cost plus” method of price regulation, 
and to this we now give attention. 

Toward the end of 1917, many mills 
found themselves in possession of profits 
considerably in excess of the allowable 
maximum of 25 cents per barrel. Some 
had already even exceeded this rate on 
their entire accountable allotment for the 
entire season. This situation raised the 


‘ question of the proper interpretation of 


the profits rule. Did 25 cents per barrel 
maximum profit mean 25 cents per barrel 
in each month, or 25 cents per barrel fig- 
ured on the whole season’s operations? 

At the outset the Food Administration 
took the view that if in any one month 
the profits of an individual mill were in 
excess of 25 cents per barrel, its selling 
price should be forthwith reduced so as 
to bring its current profits within the 25- 
cent maximum; profits in excess of this 
figure were not to be accumulated in the 
earlier months against decreased profits 
or possible losses expected to occur in 
subsequent months. However, the con- 
centration of the period of maximum 
grinding within the first four or five 
months of Food Administration control 
indicated that profits would perhaps be 
very meager in the lean months to come. 
Over 60 per cent of the total flour output 
of the United States for the season July 
1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, was produced 
in the five months, September, October, 
November, December, and January. In 
other words the milling industry, always 
a seasonal business, was unusually com- 
pressed during this year. 

So great, moreover, was the variation in 
rate of milling activity and, therefore, in 
costs and profits, from month to month 
for individual mills, that the Food Admin- 
istration was forced to the conclusion 
that the profit limitation could not be 
applied strictly to each individual month 
or to any short period. Meanwhile the 
position was being strengthened of those 
who maintained that the limitation of 
profits to 25 cents per barrel was equiva- 
lent to a virtual guarantee of 25 cents 
per barrel as a minimum return. 


XVII 


Any method of regulating the price of 
flour upon the basis of cost plus stipulated 
or maximum profit is predicated upon a 
thorough audit of millers’ costs. Partly 
to perform this function and partly for 
other reasons, the Milling Division estab- 
lished at its headquarters in New York 
The task, ob- 
viously, was a large and difficult one. 
The duties of the department were con- 
fined at first to checking the monthly 
cost reports, at the New York office, as 
regards clerical correspondencies and dis- 
crepancies. Its energies were also de- 
voted in part to working out a system 
of flour mill accounting designed pri- 
marily for the use of small mills and rec- 
ommending its adoption by the trade (an 
important reform measure, it may be add- 
ed), and to exercising a general super- 
vision over the reporting mills by corre- 
spondence. This was useful work and 
accomplished some positive results. 

Little or no actual field work or ef- 
fective check on loose or dishonest prac- 
tices was attempted, however. The Mill- 
ing Division took the view that it was 
not its business to police the industry, and 
that to discipline millers or attempt any- 
thing of the sort would perhaps defeat 
that spirit of voluntary co-operation 
which it was anxious to develop. It de- 
clined to avail itself of the facilities for 


. independent auditing offered by the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission. Toward the end 
of the winter the various divisional of- 
fices of the Milling Division, one in each 
of the nine milling centers of the United 
States, employed a limited number of in- 
ners and accountants to visit the mills, 
check their yields, and assist them in their 
accounting problems. 

Not a few millers took advantage of 
the situation, and loaded their cost re- 
ports with improper items. Some came 
to believe that they would never be in- 
vestigated or molested if they should pad 
their cost reports. Such items as new 
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construction and equipment, largely in- 
creased salaries to officers (in some cases 
made retroactive to include a fiscal period 
closed before the beginning of Food Ad- 
ministration control), bad debts of an- 
cient standing, excessive depreciation 
charges, losses on miscellaneous outside 
investments, etc., were. added: to current 
costs of production and so charged to the 
consuming public. Under the conditions 
of demand which then existed, prices in- 
flated in this way could easily be obtained 
for the flour; in fact, flour could be sold 
for almost any price, limited only by the 
flexibility of the seller’s conscience. 


XVIII 


A not infrequent method of evading 
the spirit of the agreement was that of 
setting up a “jobbing department,” sell- 
ing the whole output of the mill or a 
large part of it to the jobbing department 
at a profit within the 25 cents per barrel 
rule, and then getting all the additional 
profit possible from so-called jobbing op- 
erations, limited only by the more liberal 
jobbing regulations, which authorized 
profit margins varying from 25 cents to 
75 cents per barrel, according to the na- 
ture of the service performed. 

Out of some 1,500 mills reporting their 
costs to the Food Administration under 
the voluntary agreement, 439 had separate 
jobbing departments on June 18, 1918. In 
many cases these jobbing departments 
were new creations, designed to cover up 
profits in excess of the allowable maxi- 
mum. It was an undoubted weakness in 
the rules which permitted, and perhaps 
even suggested, the creation of these 
bogus jobbing departments. 

On the other hand it must be recognized 
that many mills which had regularly done 
some jobbing and retailing did not take 
advantage of the permission to segregate 
their jobbing business from their mer- 
chant milling operations. Indeed, it had 
even been hoped and expected that the 
larger mills which had segregated their 
jobbing business in the past would, for 
Food Administration, purposes, consoli- 
date their manufacturing and selling costs 
under a single return, and not take a job- 
bing profit in addition to their milling 
profit. 

A maximum profit of 25 cents per bar- 
rel was considered ample return upon the 
entire business of such concerns—jobbing 
and merchant milling combined. Many 
of the very large mills did, in fact, con- 
solidate their milling and jobbing returns, 
especially the Minneapolis mills which 
operate extensive distributing warehouses. 
Not so many mills agreed to handle their 
business in this manner, however, as had 
been hoped. 

XIX 

The effective control of this and other 
kinds of abuses was hindered by some 
shifting of jurisdiction between the Food 
Administration offices at Washington and 
the Milling Division headquarters at New 
York, and perhaps by the fact that the 
Milling Division itself was administered 
by millers engaged in active business op- 
erations and having the point of view of 
private interest rather than that of the 
unfettered public official. 

In November, 1917, the Food Admin- 
istration established an Enforcement Di- 
vision at Washington whose duty was to 
see that the regulations of the Food Ad- 
ministration were enforced. The difficul- 
ties of this task were admittedly very 
great; the inspection of the millers’ 
monthly cost reports was for some time 
confined to a mere statistical examination 
and audit, without serious inquiry into 
the underlying facts. In this matter, as 
in all the problems of regulation, the na- 
ture of the task became apparent only 
with experience; the best mode of dealing 
with the situation could only be developed 
gradually. 

In February-the activities of the En- 
forcement Division were extended to the 
flour-milling and flour-jobbing regula- 
tions. A widespread inquiry was made as 
to the methods followed by the millers in 
the preparation of their monthly cost re- 
ports and many cases of irregularity and 
some of fraud were detected. Largely 
as a result of these investigations, a 
marked reform was brought about: the 
millers in general responded willingly to 
the new and more careful methods of reg- 
ulation initiated by the Enforcement Di- 
vision. 

For the purpose of getting comprehen- 
sive and fairly detailed information, all 


mills of a daily capacity of 75 barrels 
and over were required to submit a con- 
solidated statement covering the opera- 
tions of the first seven months of opera- 
tions under Food Administration control 
—September, 1917, to March, 1918. This 
was followed by a similar consolidated re- 
port on the three months, April, May, 
June, 1918—thus completing the portion 
of the season’s business for 1917-18 com- 
ing within the period of control. These 
statements followed: closely the general 
form of the original monthly cost reports, 
with the addition of a certain amount of 
itemization deemed essential, e. g., under 
the captions: milling expense, selling ex- 
pense, general expense, reserves, jobbing 
business, etc. 

At the same time definite instructions 
were issued designed to clarify the whole 
accounting problem and indicating the 
basis of profit determination to be fol- 
lowed in the settlement of the year’s ac- 
counts between the millers and the Food 
Administration. Millers were permitted 
to correct in the consolidated statements 
errors and misstatements which had ap- 
peared in the earlier monthly reports, 
without prejudice. 

Those mills, relatively a small per cent 
of the total number, whose reports indi- 
cated that their profits on the season’s 
business had been in excess of the maxi- 
mum allowable rate of 25 cents per bar- 
rel, were required to give up their excess 
gains, either by the sale of flour to the 
government at a nominal price, or by set- 
ting up an equivalent credit to the gov- 
ernment’s purchasing agencies on their 
books. 

The Enforcement Division also under- 
took a thorough-going audit of the ac- 
counts of many of the larger mills; a 
considerable number of mills, on their 
own initiative, called in the services of 
auditors and chartered accountants in the 
preparation of the consolidated state- 
ments. The opportunity to remodel their 
statements was availed of in good faith 
in most cases, and served to bring about 
a general conformity to the spirit of the 
regulations without resort to stringent 
measures. The number of cases of posi- 
tive deception or deliberate profiteering 
proved, in the end, to be relatively small. 


> an 

One of the most troublesome questions 
in the whole problem of profit regulation 
and one which occasioned a great deal of 
discussion and much misunderstanding 
concerned the method of handling the 
items of income tax and excess profits tax 
in the millers’ monthly cost reports. 
Through the representations of overzeal- 
ous members of the Milling Division in 
August and September, 1917, many mills 
were induced to enter the voluntary agree- 
ment with the understanding that the 
profit limitation of 25 cents per barrel 
meant that they would be permitted to 
make 25 cents per barrel net after all de- 
ductions, including taxes. 

In November the Food Administration 
through the Milling Division, issued a pos- 
itive declaration to the contrary, so far 
at least as the excess profits tax was con- 
cerned. None the less, the idea of a net 
divisible profit of 25 cents per barrel per- 
sisted, and many mills, including some of 
the largest, charged in their monthly cost 
reports, as expense items against current 
costs of production, reserves set up in an- 
ticipation of excess profits tax payments. 

The act by which the excess profits tax 
was imposed was enacted Oct. 3, 1917, very 
shortly after the milling regulations had 
been instituted. Few persons were at 
oncé aware of the significance and im- 
portance of this tax. Although the earlier 
act of March, 1917, contained an excess 
profits tax, that in the later law was much 
more far-reaching. It was inevitable that 
adjustment to it should be difficult, and 
that unexpected problems should arise. 

Under the legislation of October, 1917, 
the procedure as to allowing excess profits 
taxes and income taxes also to be charged 
against cost of production in the accounts 
of mills would seem, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to be clear. Excess profits and in- 
come taxes are to be regarded, not as 
items of expense—not as charges which 
are expected to be passed on to the con- 
sumer—but as taxes to be paid out of the 
earnings and incomes of those on whom 
they are directly levied. , 

In other words, all such taxes should 
come out of income, and should operate as 
deductions from income. The Food Ad- 
ministration, even though it limited the 
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profits of millers to a maximum of 25 
cents per barrel, in consistency was 
obliged to hold that the profits were tax- 
able like other producers’ net earnings. 

Nevertheless, there were unexpected 
and unequal results from the application 
of this principle, especially as regards the 
taxes on excess profits. They ensued more 
particularly from the circumstance that 
the taxable years for which the mills made 
their tax returns were not uniform. Many 
mills made returns for the calendar year 
1917; some for a fiscal year running from 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918; others for 
a fiscal year from Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 
31, 1918, and so on. 

A mill which made its return for the 
calendar year might easily be in a posi- 
tion—and this happened for a consider- 
able number—in which the whole of its 
net earnings after Sept. 10, 1917, became 
subject to a tax of 60 per cent. This 
high rate of tax became applicable if 
during the earlier part of the year, before 
Sept. 10, its profits had been over 331, 
per cent upon its invested capital; since 
under the provision of the act of Oct. 3, 
1917, all earnings in excess of 3314 per 
cent on capital became subject to a tax 
of 60 per cent. 

Many mills had made such large profits 
during the earlier part of the year that 
their ensuing profits became taxable at 
this high rate. At the same time, during 
the period after Sept. 10, 1917, the profits 
of the mills were restricted, being subject 
to the regulation by which they were not 
to exceed 25 cents per barrel, and it was 
these “restricted” profits that became tax- 
able at the 60 per cent rate. 

As compared with a mill in this posi- 
tion, another whose taxable year was not 
the calendar year, but ended on June 30, 
1918, or Aug. 31, 1918, might be taxed 
lightly upon its profits earned during the 
period of regulation. Such a mill would 
pay a rate of tax based upon its earnings 
for the taxable year 1917-18, presumably 
kept within moderate bounds by the regu- 
lations of the Food Administration, and 
therefore presumably taxed at a low rate. 

Other unexpected and apparently in- 
equitable results ensued from the opera- 
tion of the excess profits tax law. Some 
were connected with the different rate of 
capitalization of different mills, due to 
their varied history (in the past). These 
brought it about that mills with low capi- 
talization were generally more heavily 
taxed than mills with high capitalization. 
Certain mills again, unlike the ma jor- 
ity (?), had made small profits during 
the first half of 1917 and, having been 
assigned a heavy grind in the autumn of 
that year, made larger profits during the 
food regulation period, with a consequent 
tax rate different from that of their com- 
petitors. 

This whole problem of the incidence of 
the excess profits tax and income tax was 
referred by Mr. Hoover to a commis- 
sion headed by Professor F. W. Taussig, 
appointed in March, 1918, to consider 
some of the problems of regulation of the 
milling industry and to make suggestions 
for improvements in the regulations al- 
ready issued and for the recasting of the 
whole method of regulation for the crop 
year beginning July 1, 1918. 

This commission gave much attention 
to the question raised by the interposition 
of the excess profits tax upon the milling 
regulations issued by the Food Adminis- 
tration. It was impressed by the inequali- 
ties resulting from the rigid application of 
the Food Administration’s announced in- 
tention not to recognize excess profits tax 
payments as items properly chargeable 
against costs of production by the mills in 
their accounts with the government, but 
it felt itself unable to attempt to readjust 
these conditions or to bring about identity 
of treatment for the different mills. 

It therefore reported that excess profits 
taxes, and income taxes also, should not 
be regarded as items of expense, but as 
public levies which must come out of the 
profits of producers, as had been the nor- 
mal case with all such taxes. The Food 
Administration acted promptly upon this 
recommendation, and on May 15, 1918, 
announced to the trade that these taxes 
must be borne by the producers and not 
charged to the public. 

In one respect, however, the discussions 
before this commission of inquiry brought 
about a modification and readjustment 
in the operation of the excess profits tax. 
As has already been explained, many mills 
made profits larger than the allowable 
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maximum during the closing months of 
1917 because of the rush of grinding op- 
erations at that time. These large profits, 
in excess of 25 cents per barrel, were 
necessarily treated by the Food Admin- 
istration as “paper profits”; since, if 
maintained through the season, i. e., until 
June 30, 1918, they became subject to 
refund in one of the forms already indi- 
cated,.; It was possible, however, that the 
Treasury department would consider the 
profits made during this period as tax- 
able to their full extent, irrespective of 
the circumstance that the Food Adminis- 
tration would compel mills to cut them 
down sooner or later. 

As a result, however, of conferences 
between legal representatives of the Food 
Administration and of the Treasury de- 
partment, an arrangement was made by 
which these “paper profits” (in excess of 
25 cents per barrel) were considered as 
not necessarily part of the taxable income 
of the mills, but as subject to readjust- 
ment and abatement after proper verifica- 
tion and certification by the Food Admin- 
istration, subject to suitable regulations 
by the Treasury department. 


XXI 

The results of the year’s milling opera- 
tions under the cost plus method of regu- 
lation, while as satisfactory, perhaps, as 
could have been expected, indicated abun- 
dant opportunity for improvement. It 
was possible to formulate new plans of 
regulation with greater confidence because 
of the circumstance that the minimum 
price to the producers for wheat of the 
1918 crop was a matter of formal govern- 
ment guaranty—a feature entirely lacking 
in the 1917-18 programme. To this fun- 
damental measure the entire food pro- 
gramme, so far as wheat and flour were 
concerned, could be adjusted. 

The probability of a continuance of the 
war for at least another 12 months made 
it prudent to enforce a continuing meas- 
ure of conservation of wheat flour in the 
United States during the crop year 1918- 
19, in spite of the increasing stocks of 
wheat in Australia and the Argentine, and 
the very large prospective crop in this 
country in 1918. This implied a continu- 
ing limitation upon competition in the 
manufacture and sale of flour. 

The large and fairly evenly distributed 
wheat crop, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that the functions of the Grain Cor- 
poration became somewhat different un- 
der the price guaranty arrangement, made 
it practicable to relax somewhat the re- 
strictions upon the grain trade and to 
allow a wider range of competition there 
than had been possible with the short crop 
of 1917. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to 
enter upon a detailed exposition of the 
new arrangements which became effective 
in July, 1918. Suffice it to say that the 
Grain Corporation announced a schedule 
of wheat prices which it was prepared to 
pay at the principal terminal markets, 
based upon the minimum government 
guaranty of $2 to the farmer (which the 
President by proclamation subsequently 
made $2.20), so arranged that the pro- 
ducers in the least advantageously situat- 
ed districts could realize approximately $2 
per bushel for their wheat at country ship- 


. ping points. 


The control by the Grain Corporation 
of country elevators, as to retention and 
diversion of shipments, was relinquished, 
and shippers were permitted to sell to 
whom they would. The mills were also 
allowed to buy from whom they pleased, 
and to pay any price they pleased; of 
course, the lower range of competitive 
bidding was established by the offer of the 
Grain Corporation to pay at least the gov- 
ernment guaranteed minimum. As a mat- 
ter of fact, removing the fetters from the 
free play of commercial initiative led to 
a premium of several cents per bushel 
over the government minimum being paid 
for wheat during the early weeks of the 
new-crop movement, in spite of a move- 
ment the size and rapidity of which broke 
all records, 

The principal limitations placed upon 
the mills affected the prices which they 
might charge for their products, the quan- 
tity of wheat which might be used in mak- 
ing a given quantity of flour, and the kind 
of flour which might be made. The Food 
Administration had got over its scruples 
concerning its own powers as to price- 
fixing, and imposed upon the mills a fixed 
operating differential or margin—a figure 
by which the combined prices of flour and 
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feed might not exceed the price (reckoned 
on the government purchasing basis) of 
an equivalent amount of wheat. 

The ratio of extraction was continued 
at 74 per cent (i. e., 4.4 bushels of wheat 
per barrel of flour), and the differential 
for the combined prices of a barrel of 
flour and the corresponding amount of 
offal (about 68 Ibs) above the price of 4.4 
bushels of wheat was set at $1.10. In oth- 
er words the differential of $1.10 per bar- 
rel of flour included costs and profits. 
Thus, if the government price for No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis were set 
at $2.20 per bushel, the price of 4.4 bush- 
els would be $9.68, and the combined 
prices of flour and feed at the mill door 
might not exceed $10.78; further, if the 
government named price for millfeed (at, 
say, 41 per cent of the price of wheat) 
averaged $30 per ton, or 11% cents .per 
pound, at that point, the maximum price 
for flour at the mill door would be $9.76. 

These regulations were easy to police, 
since prices could be readily checked by 
the reports required from flour jobbers 
and buyers. Furthermore, they were com- 
pulsory; there was no element of volun- 
tary agreement in them, as with the ar- 
rangements of 1917-18. Hence it became 
possible to dispense with the elaborate 
and expensive machinery of the Milling 
Division, which accordingly went out of 
existence. In its stead a milling section, 
with a representative miller at its head, 
was established in the new Cereal Divi- 
sion, of which the Grain Corporation also 
became a part. 

It is too early yet to form any conclu- 
sion as to the efficacy of the new plan of 
regulation, but at this writing (August, 
1918) it seems to be working well. There 
has been very little, if any, complaint as 
to inability of farmers to secure the full 
guaranteed minimum price which _ the 
Grain Corporation stands ready to main- 
tain at all times and in almost all places. 
If, through lack of competitive bidding 
at local points, farmers fail to secure the 
full government price, the Grain Corpora- 
tion will accept direct consignments, pay- 
ing the shipper at least $2 per bushel f.o.b. 
shipping point, less commission. 

The fixed differential mode of control- 
ling the price of flour has the advantage 
of simplicity; it is easily understood in 
general principle; it definitely establishes 
maximum prices. Its application was pos- 
sible only with the fixed base price of 
wheat to the producer and the require- 
ment of a uniform grade of 100 per cent 
straight flour; the fixed wheat price be- 
came the datum point from which the 
prices of flour and feed could be reck- 
oned; under the “100 per cent straight” 
rule “flour is flour,” while before this re- 
quirement there were as many different 
grades as there were mills. 


SUMMARY AND CRITICAL ESTIMATE OF 
RESULTS 

Broadly speaking, the problems of the 
Food Administration at the outset of its 
career in the regulation of the wheat and 
flour trade were: (1) to attain price sta- 
bility, for the protection of both producer 
and consumer; (2) to enforce conserva- 
tion, in order both to guard necessary 
supplies for home consumption and to 
save for export; and (3) to distribute the 
available wheat to the mills so as to main- 
tain relative equality among them and se- 
cure their milling co-operation. How far 
did the Food Administration realize its 
aims in meeting these problems in the crop 
year, 1917-18? 

XXII 

1. The stabilization of wheat and flour 
prices speaks for itself. It is a matter 
of record, and represents an achievement 
of the first importance. The efforts of 
the Food Administration to control and 
eliminate speculation in wheat and _ its 
products may be said to have been almost 
completely successful. The grain ex- 
changes at once complied with the request 
to suspend dealings in wheat futures; the 
spot market practically disappeared un- 
der a system where the mills did all their 
buying in terminal markets through the 
Grain Corporation. The licensing of all 
elevators and mills having storage facili- 
ties. and the limitation of the storage 
period to 30 days, put out of business 
the line and terminal elevator companies, 
so far as the speculative handling of 
wheat was concerned. 

More effective still was the practically 
universal agreement entered into by the 
millers not to pay for wheat a price in 
excess of the fair price adopted by the 


Food Administration for government 
purchases. This fixed the upper limit for 
prices offered by domestic purchasers; ex- 
port buying was confined to the Wheat 
Export Co., the Grain Corporation, and 
the representatives of neutral nations— 
all acting in concert. There was no place 
for price speculation; the almost universal 
control by the Grain Corporation of the 
movement of wheat from farm to mill 
and to the seaboard left no scope for 
speculative activity; it simply became an 
unremunerative business, 

Only to a slightly less degree did the 
Food Administration succeed in eliminat- 
ing speculation in flour. All licensed 
mills (some 6,000 in total) were prohib- 
ited from taking orders for flour more 
than 30 days in advance of shipment, and 
from knowingly selling to any buyer such 
quantities of flour as would give him more 
than enough for his requirements for a 
reasonable period of time (defined by 
rule as 30 days). 

A national flour distributor was ap- 
pointed, who got the flour jobbers in the 
most important consuming centers to 
agree upon maximum profit margins, 
based upon pre-war standards. Fictitious 
sales between a number of brokers or 
other intermediaries in the distributive 
chain, and resales within the trade with 
successive price enhancements, were 
strictly prohibited. Although there were 
sporadic cases of violations of these rules, 
the response of the trade in general was 
excellent, and flour was kept moving in 
as straight and direct a line as possible 
between producer and consumer. 

After the first few weeks of Food Ad- 
ministration control there was a marked 
reduction in the price of flour at whole- 
sale, and this reduction was generally re- 
flected in retail and bakery prices. The 
mill door price of flour at Minneapolis 
remained fairly constant at a_ figure 
around $10 per bbl from early in Novem- 
ber, 1917, until the close of the crop year, 
with a tendency aownward rather than 
upward. 

Of course, the wisdom of the whole 
policy of price stabilization may be, has 
been, questioned by some economists, who 
express skepticism as to its practical util- 
ity as a war measure. Without entering 
upon a discussion as to the relative efficacy 
of the system of price variability and 
price fixation as types of economic organ- 
ization in war time, a few words may not 
be out of place at this point as to the de- 
sirability of a stabilized market in the 
wheat and flour trade in 1917. 

The case against price-fixing, i. e., the 
establishment of maximum prices, is easi- 
ly stated. It is urged that to fix a maxi- 
mum price for a commodity defeats, or 
at least retards, the normal equilibrium 
of demand and supply; that by fixing the 
upper limit to the figure which the pro- 
ducer may expect for his goods, produc- 
tion is, pro tanto, checked at the very mo- 
ment when it needs to be stimulated. 
Leave the market alone, let buyers pay 
what price they will, and the price of the 
commodity in question finds its natural 
place in the whole scheme of prices and 
settles at that point which will exactly 
equate the supply (or production) to the 
demand, as measured by its price relative 
to all other prices whatsoever. 

The matter is not so simple as this, 
however. The argument assumes a de- 
gree of flexibility in consumers’ demand 
schedules and in the organization of pro- 
duction as little in accord with the facts 
as is the tacit implication that the psycho- 
logical aspect of extreme price variations 
is a matter of no consequence and may 
safely be ignored. Nor is it necessarily 
true that, once a policy of price-fixing is 
embarked upon, there is no logical. stop- 
ping-place—that all —_ broadly 
speaking, must be worked out in nice ad- 
justment to each other. 

A more moderate statement and one 


nearer the truth, is that all inter- 
ference with the normal operation 
of economic forces is to be _ recog- 


nized as an evil, and that such interfer- 
ence should proceed no further than is 
necessary to attain the end absolutely re- 
quired. Each case must be met as the 
necessity arises,-and such action taken 
as the totality of social forces dictates. 
However all this may be as to price- 
fixing in general, it should be emphasized, 
in order to prevent further misunder- 
standing, that in the wheat and flour mar- 
ket in 1917, the normal forces influencing 
the price system had utterly broken down, 
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The complete disruption of the channels 
of transportation between the world’s 
more distant wheatfields and the great 
consuming markets of western Europe, a 
regrettable incident of the war, had 
thrown upon the crops and markets of the 
United States and Canada the burden of 
sustaining the whole impact of a demand 
for breadstuffs probably unparalleled in 
modern times. 

It was a burden too great to be sus- 
tained and the American marketing sys- 
tem, excellent though it had proved itself 
in peace times, collapsed under the strain. 
It was absolutely imperative that some 
new and stabilizing organization be de- 
vised to take the place, temporarily, of 
this broken-down marketing machinery 
and that some price be established which 
should outlast the vicissitudes of a single 
month. The new wheat crop was cuales 
even than the short crop of the year be- 
fore, the visible supply was at the van- 
ishing point, the hedging facilities of the 
exchanges offered no real protection to 
the legitimate trader, the supply side of 
the market was helpless and disorganized, 
while the demand side was leagued into 
two powerful organizations as represent- 
ed by the Wheat Export Co. and the 
American millers. 

The distributing trades were in a de- 
plorable state of speculation occasioned 
by the extreme price fluctuations of the 
spring and summer. Those consumers 
were hoarding flour who could afford to, 
while those who could not were clamor- 
ing for a reduction in living costs. Amer- 
ican industry was passing through a 
series of strikes, wage disputes, and labor 
adjustments which seriously threatened 
to impair our whole national efficiency in 
prosecuting the war. In these conditions 
a firm insistence that something be done 
to restore economic order, that some work- 
able arrangement be devised to inspire 
confidence and quiet apprehension and 
alarm, was of far greater help to the na- 
tion than an attitude of laissez faire could 
possibly have been. 

Another phase of the matter cannot be 
too greatly emphasized. This is the bad 
economics and worse psychology of the 
laissez faire method of conservation by 
leaving things alone until mounting prices 
should enforce conservation upon those 
elements of the community who can least 
afford to pay the price and who, presum- 
ably, most need the goods. 

This is conservation with a vengeance; 
to quote Mr. Hoover’s words, “it is con- 
servation for the rich at the expense of 
the poor.” The experience of April and 
May, 1917, should be a sufficient warning 
as to what might have been expected to 
happen had the restraining influence of 
the Food Administration been withheld. 
The unified and insistent buying of the 
allies and the more or less panicstricken 
efforts of American distributors and con- 
sumers to provide themselves with flour, 
would probably have been repeated with 
variation through the entire harvest year. 

The short crop would probably not have 
lasted more than a few months in these 
conditions; long before another harvest 
could have been gathered wheat and flour 
prices would probably have touched un- 
dreamed-of levels. All the results of un- 
bridled speculation might well have been 
expected, with what consequences upon 
the temper of the industrial and consum- 
ing community can easily be surmised. 

The one large class in the community 
who might conceivably have gained from 
such a state of affairs is the farmers. Yet 
even here it is doubtful whether the farm- 
ers’ interests have not been better served 
by the maintenance of a fixed price for 
wheat throughout the 1917-18 crop year. 
It. must always be remembered that, in 
enacting the Food act in 1917, Congress 
had guaranteed the farmers a minimum 
price of $2 per bushel for wheat of the 
1918 harvest. 

The Food Administration’s “fixed price” 
for 1917-18 ($2.20) was determined by the 
Wheat Price Committee, with due consid- 
eration of the guaranteed minimum for 
1918-19. It could not be less (than $2) 
if hoarding was to be checked; nor could 
it well be very much more than the prob- 
able minimum for 1918-19. As matters 
turned out, the guaranteed price to the 
producers in 1918-19 was practically the 
same as the Food Administration’s fair 
price in 1917-18. It must be remembered 
also that in September, 1918, President 
Wilson announced by proclamation the 
minimum guaranteed price for the crop 
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of 1919 at practically the same re as 
for the 1918 crop and that of 1917. Had 
the price been left uncontrolled in 1917-18 
it might conceivably have gone to so high 
a point that many farmers would have 
profited unduly as compared with other 
classes in the community. 

From the point of view of social wel- 
fare this was a contingency to be avoided 
as much as profiteering by any one else. 
And had the price gone to a very high 
figure it would probably have proved ex- 
tremely difficult to place the limit of the 
actual guaranty for the 1918-19 season 
at a point very much lower than what the 
farmers would have come to regard as 
normal. In these conditions there is no 
assignable limit to the amount of wheat 
which might have been planted in 1918- 


‘ 19, to the detriment of other crops and 


the live-stock industries, to say nothing 
of the burden which might have been 
placed upon the government in making 
good its promise to guarantee to every 
producer the minimum price. 

There was much clamor in some quar- 
ters in 1917 as to the inadequacy of the 
Food Administration’s fair price of $2.20 
per bushel, Chicago basis, and its prob- 
able repressive influence upon. wheat- 
planting for the succeeding season. The 
adequacy of this price, “fixed” as a mini- 
mum in August, 1917, and maintained as 
a maximum until the new-crop year, be- 
ginning July 1, 1918, is perhaps best 
gauged by the fact that the acreage 

lanted to wheat with the guaranty of 
y and some expectation (realized in Sep- 
tember) of a continuance of the $2.20 

rice, was, with a single exception, the 
argest ever known; the seeding of win- 
ter wheat established a new acreage 
record. 

The Canadian price, which had previous- 
ly been $2.40 per bushel, was lowered to 
$2.21 for No. 1 dark northern upon the 
announcement of thé Food Administra- 
tion’s fair price of $2.20 in August, 
1917; yet in 1918, Canada planted the 
largest wheat acreage on record, in spite 
of a serious labor shortage. 

In the matter of a fixed price the 


‘Food Administration seems to have seen 


not less of the truth than its critics, but 
more. The farmers received much more 
for their wheat over the season in 1917-18 
than they had in any previous year, in 
spite of the “sky-rocketing” prices of 
May, 1917. The achievement of the Food 
Administration was to secure to the pro- 
ducer more nearly his “money’s worth” 
than would have been possible under a 
system of variable prices and. time specu- 
lation. This, coupled with the reduction 
of milling profits and the narrowing of 
trading margins all along the line, brought 
the producer’s price and the consumer’s 
rice much closer together than they had 
en in recent years. 
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2. In its conservation .programme the 
Food Administration cannot be said to 
have been as successful as in the mainte- 
nance of the fixed wheat price and the 
stabilization of flour prices. The terms 
of the problem as it appeared in August, 
1917, were about as follows: 

(a) The United States had come into 
the new crop year, 1917-18, with stocks of 
wheat and flour from the old crop equiva- 
lent to about 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 bush- 
els—less than a month’s requirements for 
our own population. 

(b) The new crop was very disappoint- 
ing; it has been variously estimated at 
from 610,000,000 to 650,000,000 bushels. 

(¢) European harvests were even more 
disappointing, and the partial failure of 
the Argentine wheat crop of 1917 and the 
ensuing embargo upon exports threw an 
even larger burden upon the United 
States and Canada than had been ex- 
pected. 

(d) Because of the small stocks and 
short harvest in this country it was im- 
peratively necessary to plant as large an 
acreage as possible in order to insure suf- 
ficient supplies for the new year. This 
meant the subtraction of a very large 
amount of wheat for seed—probably not 
less than $5,000,000 bushels. 

The net result of all this was that if our 
normal rate of consumption should be 
maintained there would be very little sur- 
plus for export. In other words, almost 
the entire export quota would have to 
come out of a saving from their normal 
consumption by the American people. 
Measures had to be adopted, therefore, 
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which would insure this saving, and 
prevent any part of our people from going 
hungry. Several courses were open: 

(1) Rationing. 

(2) A laissez-faire policy, leaving the 
allied buyers free to enter our markets 
and bid up prices for our own people as 
they did in May, 1917, to the point where 
the necessary saving in consumption would 
be secured through the medium of exces- 
sively high prices. 

(3) An appeal for voluntary conserva- 
tion and restriction of consumption by 
those elements in the community which 
could best afford to forego the use of 
wheat bread. 

(4) Commandeering of the necessary 
supplies by government action. 

The first two methods were equally im- 
possible—the first because of the extraor- 
dinary complexity and expensiveness of 
the task, in a country as large as the 
United States, and because of its repug- 
nance to American methods, and the sec- 
ond for reasons which have just been indi- 
cated. At the outset the Food Adminis- 
tration announced its confidence in the 
efficacy. of self-imposed restrictions on 
consumption by individual action, and for 
the first few months it relied almost whol- 
ly upon voluntary conservation to effect 
the necessary saving in food consumption. 
A widespread propaganda was instituted 
for the conservation of wheat, meat, fats, 
and sugar, and the billboards were mobil- 
ized in the campaign against waste and 
extravagance. 

The results, so far as wheat and flour 
were concerned, were, upon the whole, dis- 
appointing. In justice it should be said 
that there was a very considerable saving 
of wheat flour by many persons in the 
community, a saving which represented 
conscientious and idealistic service. This 
appears to have been more than offset, 
however, by increased consumption on the 
part of certain sections in the community 
which were enjoying unwonted prosperity, 
growing out of the flush of war activity 
and high wages. Wheat flour was, thanks 
to the stabilized price, the cheapest food 
on the market, and there seems to have 
been a large increase in its use by people 
who, perhaps, had never had adequate 
nourishment before. 

To expect conservation in these condi- 
tions was like trying to lift oneself by 
one’s bootstrap. Toward midwinter it be- 
came apparent that the unprecedented 
rate of milling activity in the flour indus- 
try was not enough to enable us to fulfill 
our self-imposed obligation to our Euro- 
pean allies. It was seemingly impossible 
to fill up the gaps in our own commercial 
stocks; demand continued unabated. One 
underlying reason was that there was a 
considerable amount of hoarding of flour 
by consumers who had laid in stocks dur- 
ing the preceding spring and summer and 
who still continued to buy all they could 

t. 
The export situation became very seri- 
ous; winter weather of unprecedented se- 
verity and duration, coupled with railroad 
and steamship congestion, and breakdown 
in the coal supply, had by January led to 
a serious falling behind in our rate of 
flour shipments abroad. In these circum- 
stances some decisive action was impera- 
tive. It came early in the new year, short- 
ly after Lord Rhondda’s appeal to Amer- 
ica to send more wheat to meet Europe’s 
needs. 

On Jan. 10, 1918, President Wilson is- 
sued a proclamation appealing to all loyal 
citizens to make fresh sacrifices for the 
allied cause by reducing still further their 
consumption of essential foodstuffs vitally 
needed for shipment abroad. ~ This appeal 
was backed up by wheat conservation 
rules issued through the Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, Jan. 15, and 
effective Feb. 15, which required the pur- 
chase of “substitutes” (corn meal, barley 
flour, rye flour, oatmeal) in a one to one 
ratio with wheat flour by all buyers at 
retail, and the admixture by bakers of 
wheat flour substitutes at the ratio of one 
pound in four with wheat flour in making 
white bread. 

Only with the application of the “sub- 
stitute” rules did the conservation pro- 
gramme of the Food Administratian he- 
come really effective. The total food con- 
sumption of wheat flour in the United 
States during the eight months from July 
1, 1917, to Feb. 28, 1918, was considerably 
in excess of the corresponding figures for 
any year except 1915-16, and well over the 
average for the three “pre-war” years 


1914-15 to 1916-17. Net exports for the 
same eight months had fallen far behind 
the figures for any year since 1911-12. 

In these conditions some decisive action 
to enforce conservation and stimulate ex- 
ports had become imperative. This was 
supplied in part by the “substitute” re- 
quirements, which resulted in a great 
diminution of flour purchases, and in part 
by the requisition of a considerable part 
of the output of all the larger mills by 
the Food Administration. The proportion 
taken was at first (January to April) 30 
per cent; later (May to June) it was in- 
creased to 45 per cent. This action, to- 
gether with increased wheat imports, per- 
mitted a speeding up of exports of flour; 
until by the end of the crop year (June 30, 
1918) 22,000,000 barrels of flour and 34,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat had been shipped 
abyad. ‘The net export movement for the 
12 months was. equivalent to a total of 
132,000,000 bushels of wheat, from a crop 
which had promised to be scarcely ade- 
quate for domestic consumption. 

A curious accompaniment of the intensi- 
fied conservation movement of the spring 
months of 1918 was the voluntary relin- 
quishment of stocks of hoarded flour by 
individual consumers, bakers and grocers, 
in response to appeals by the Food Ad- 
ministration. No estimate can be hazard- 
ed as to the amount of these holdings 
which were thus brought out; in the ag- 
gregate it appears to have been consid- 
erable. Their surrender was a testimonial 
both to the complexity of the task which 
the Food Administration had shouldered 
and to popular confidence in the degree 
of success with which it has been per- 


formed. 
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~38. The problem of equitable distribution 
of wheat to the flour mills by the Grain 
Corporation in 1917-18 was primarily a 
commercial problem, and one of peculiar 
difficulty. Not only was there. a short 
crop, but the existing supplies were so 
faultily located with respect to some of 
the large milling centers as to necessitate 
a considerable shifting of grain from one 
section to another as well as the importa- 
tion of wheat from outside sources far in 
excess of anything known in previous 
years. 

The Grain Corporation, administered as 
a public agency by men who had been con- 
spicuously successful in private life as 
practical grain men, established an envi- 
able record for the uniform sagacity and 
fairness with which it handled the large 
problems of allocating the existing stocks 
of wheat in such a way as to fulfill our 


_ obligations to our allies and at the same 


time to prevent local flour famines in the 
United States. 

The achievement speaks for itself; no 
one went hungry in this country, and 
through the combined self-denial of mil- 
lions of individuals here our engagements 
were made good to our allies in arms. 
This accomplishment was .a_ splendid 
achievement of democracy at its best; the 
fact that many able men, inspired by Her- 
bert Hoover’s example, divorced them- 
selves from their private interests and at 
great personal sacrifice devoted them- 
selves to public work, rendered gratui- 
tously, is indicative of a fine spirit which 
augurs well for American idealism. 

Wilfred Eldred. 

Washington, D. C. 





Food Saving Still Necessary 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 4.—As a fur- 
ther step in the replacement of specific 
food regulations by a general appeal for 
increased conservation of all foods, the 
Food Administration has rescinded the 
12 “General Orders” for public eating- 
places, at the same time emphasizing the 
need for continued care in the use of food 
in order that the United States may meet 
its pledge to relieve, to the capacity of 
our ports, the world-famine conditions 
abroad. 

The 12 “General Orders,” which were 
designed as a war measure to restrict 
food consumption at the time the de- 
vices of meatless and wheatless days and 
meals and the suhstitution of ane food 
for another were abandoned, went into 
effect Oct. 21 last. Inasmuch as it is esti- 
mated that 9,000,000 people take their 
meals in public eating-places,—hotels, 
restaurants, cafés,.clubs and dining-cars, 
—the.food saving through this system of 
conservation has been great. Compila- 
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tion of the total savings made has not 


been possible to date. 

In notifying the hotel chairmen on the 
staffs of the food administrators of the 
decision to rescind the present regula- 
tions, the Hotel Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration asked that they hold them- 
selves in readiness to assist in putting in- 
to effect any specific measures which pub- 
lic eating-places, through developments 
in world-relief, may in the future be called 
upon to carry out. 

‘ Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





MONTREAL’S GRAIN EXPORTS 


Shipments Fall Below Those of 1917 Due to 
Fact that Reserves Carried Over from 
Previous Season Were Small 


Exports of grain from the Port of 
Montreal for the season of 1918 fell be- 
low those of 1917. This may be attributed, 
to the fact that Canada was well cleaned 
up of wheat for export during the year 
1917. In addition to what went forward 
that summer, large shipments were made 
from St. John, N. B., and Portland, dur- 
ing the winter of 1917; consequently, the 
reserves carried over for shipment from 
here in the early part of the season were 
small. 

If it had not been for some large ship- 
ments of American wheat, the total ex- 
ports of wheat from Montreal would 
probably have been smaller than they 
were, viz., 21,251,330 bus, compared with 
34,759,116 for 1917, a decrease of 13,- 
497,330 bus. 

Not a single bushel of American corn 
was shipped from the port this season, 
while in 1917 over 2,000,000 bus were ex- 
ported, and in 1916 over 5,000,000. On the 
other hand, the port has the credit of 


handling the largest quantity of oats in | 


the history of the trade. The shipments 
amounted to 32,315,098 bus, compared 
with 18,755,039 for 1917, an increase of 
13,560,059 bus. Of the above quantity 
fully 60 per cent came from the United 
States, and the balance were Canadian. 

Exports of barley and rye were a little 
larger than last year, the former showing 
an increase of 91,999 bus and the latter 
an increase of 116,424. The total exports 
of all kinds of grain for the season of 
1918 were 56,448,566 bus, against 58,292,- 
646 for 1917, a decrease of 2,844,080 bus. 

The following table shows the exports 
of grain from the Port of Montreal to 
foreign ports from May 1, 1918, to the 
close of navigation, 1918, with compari- 
son, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





Total, 

To— Wheat Oats Barley 1918 
U. Kingdom... 12,940 19,502 394 33,049 
Sealed orders... 1,024 6,123 868 8,016 
Liverpool 1,693 994 249 2,937 
London ....... 1,740 1,583 206 3,531 
ae 552 191 54 798 
Glasgow ...... 282 371 139 814 
Manchester ... 573 173 dar 745 
Gibraltar ..... 164 428 nis 592 
eee 151 rr 395 546 
ng. WYRE 452 958 358 1,768 
SOME <a'6 b-e44.0% 509 264 oes 774 
France ....... 449 1,436 ove 1,885 
1 eee 547 “pe iat 547 
Marseilles .... Tr 293 eee 293 
Rotterdam .... 175 re eee 175 
Tota sos asses e 21,252 32,315 2,663 66,449 
Totals, 1917... 34,759 18,755 2,571 68,293 


Shipments of 12,697 bus peas went to 
United Kingdom ports in 1918, compared 
with 95,527 in 1917, and 206,012 bus rye to 
the same ports, compared with 89,588 in 
the previous season. 

The folfowing table shows the exports 
of flour and oatmeal, in sacks, from the 
port of Montreal for the season of 1918, 
with comparisons: 





m——1918—_, r——1917 
Flour Meal Flour Meal 
U. E’Gom. 8,851,388, T26,888 -  acccce scene 
Sealed 


orders ...1,760,752 64,479 4,281,026 190,208 


Liverpool.. 314,199 17,067 807,141 9,245 
London .... 273,539 61,241 647,168 4,060 
Glasgow ... 211,893 1,400 633,010 3,011 
Bristol .... 165,729 38,543 358,212 3,497 
Manchester. 96,545 3,638 135,975 1,910 
aS | ) 141,927 2,886 
Gibraltar .. BUEN. cthew:  Gopebe-> (\ebess 
Nantes .... 86,779 ..... 198,163 ..... 
Havre ..... ST7,088. © sone $66,466 ..... 
France .... 463,427 5.306 acuvca 10,984 
| Ey os cee 80,984 ..... 
Rotterdam. eee ree | ee Sa 
Russia .... SO RE. 0b e') ) 6deeem | saues 
WR Webs. ceheaty. ¢4 ome 36,871 14,761 
REE 690%. “haense  caeus 74,868 <.... 
GM beads - .6pbes. .vweue 85,869 8,920 
ee ne ae BB,780-~ sce 
Se eer 29,360 155 
Newf'dland. 2,500 2,700 BRVee  ssess 





Totals... .7,350,553 293,096 7,992,628 249,637 
Tuomas S. Barx. 
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Domestic demand for flour remained 
quiet all week, and bookings in all sec- 
tions were light. Some car-lot business 
is being done from day to day ex-ware- 
houses and in mixed cars with feed, but 
this constitutes about all the new busi- 
ness passing at present. Many mills are 
offering flour under the market, but buy- 
ers are awaiting the return of pre-war 
grades and established brands. This can- 
not last much longer, as buyers’ stocks 
have, in most cases, dwindled down to a 
very low point. 

Although many mills-were offering at 
a discount, others held advanced prices 
firmly, following the advance in cash 
wheat; consequently, quotations showed a 
wide variation. Although trade gener- 
ally was quiet, one or two country mills, 
doing business mainly in southern mar- 
kets, reported a fair number of car-lot 
sales. Eastern business was light. 

Some small local orders were taken, 
but mills are not anxious to make heavy 
bookings until they have adjusted them- 
selves to new conditions. No sales of 
clears and low-grades were reported. 
Prices on pre-war short patents varied, 
some mills asking 40@60c more than for 
100 per cent flour. Nominal quotations 
by local mills: hard wheat 100 per cent, 
$9.70@9.80; soft wheat, $10 bulk; hard 
wheat 95 per cent, $10.15@10.25, jute; 
spring wheat 95 per cent, $10.55, jute. 

Wheat feed was wanted in any quan- 
tity, but there were no offerings while 
prices were held firmly at the advance. 
More activity was noticed in other feed- 
stuffs. Hominy feed was firmer and in 
good demand. Oat feed was also firmer, 
and some business was reported in alfalfa 
meal and whole-ground barley feed. 


THE GROWING CROP 


The condition of the growing wheat 
crop in Missouri and southern Illinois re- 
mains very good. There was a severe 
frost this week but, although the plant 
had little protection, no damage is feared. 
However, a good snow covering for future 
—— is much desired. All sections 
lave sufficient moisture. Snowing today, 
and a further snowfall predicted. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Excellent...Good, but should 
have snow covering...No snow, tempera- 
ture 8 above zero; plenty of moisture; 
don’t think any injury to plant has been 
done... Weather so far has done no dam- 
age...Colder weather, with no snow cov- 
ering...Unprotected by snow... Excel- 
lent condition. ..In good condition. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Benton (Ill,) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 

Ph. H, Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 4 was 20,100, rep- 
resenting 40 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 34,800, or 67 per cent, last 
week, 26,000, or 52 per cent, a year ago, 
and 31,500, or 62 per cent, in 1917. _ 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St, Louis, made 41,700, repre- 
senting 54 per cent, compared with 54,700, 
or 71 per cent, last week, 45,500, or 59 
per cent, a year ago, and 58,400, or 75 
per cent, in 1917. 

NOTES 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 13,013 bbls flour inspected at St. 
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Louis for December, 1918. Stocks of 
flour, Jan. 1, 1919, 93,900 bbls, com- 
pared with 83,800 on Dec. 1, 1918, and 
81,735 on Jan. 1, 1918. 

Hugh Harris, of the James Holland 
Commission Co., has applied for member- 
ship of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Bert H. Lang, former president of the 
grain firm of B. H. Lang & Co., but re- 
cently assistant to Edward M. Flesh, 
second vice-president and St. Louis agent 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, has been appointed successor 
to Mr. Flesh. 

Edward M. Flesh, St. Louis agent and 
second vice-president of the United States 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
was appointed- by Herbert Hoover to 
take charge of the distribution of all food 
supplies in Europe. Mr. Flesh left for 
London, England, Jan. 1, accompanied by 
his wife. The day before his departure, 
members of the Merchants’ Exchange, of 
which he also was a member, gave him a 
farewell reception and presented him 
with a dress scarf pin and cuff links. 

At the caucus for the nomination of 
officers and directors of the Merchants’ 
Exchange for 1919, E. C. Andrews, vice- 
president and manager of the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., was nominated president 
by acclamation. Charles L. Niemeier, of 
Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co., was nom- 
inated first vice-president and F. B. 
Chamberlain second vice-president by ac- 
clamation. The following were nomi- 
nated for directors: W. J. Edwards, A. C. 
Robinson, Harry Watson and Mason H. 
Hawpe. The annual election will be held 
Jan. 8. 





Increase in Exports 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 4.—Exports 
for November amounted to $522,000,000, 
against $503,000,000 in October and $487,- 
000,000 in November, 1917, according to a 
report by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. For the 11 months of this year 
exports were valued at $5,585,000,000, 
which is not quite up to the total of $5,- 
633,000,000 recorded for the correspond- 
ing period of 1917. 

November imports totaled $251,000,000, 
against $247,000,000 in October and $221,- 
000,000 in November of 1917. For the 11 
months ended with November, 1918, the 
imports were valued at $2,821,000,000, a 
gain over the $2,725,000,000 in the same 
period of 1917. 

The indications are that for the full 
calendar year imports will exceed §3,- 
000,000,000 and exports $6,000,000,000. 

Gold imports as well as exports were 
much less in 1917. For the 11 months 
ended with November, imports of gold 
amounted to $60,000,000, against $535,- 
000,000 in 1917, and exports to $39,000,000, 
as against $367,000,000. 

Imports of silver in the 11 months’ pe- 
riod of 1918 amounted to $67,000,000, an 
increase of $20,000,000 during the year, 
while silver exports were valued at $205,- 
000,000, against $74,000,000 in the 11 
months’ period of 1917. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 








West Virginia Weight Law 

A communication from a West Virginia 
milling concern gives the following in- 
formation regarding the interpretation of 
the flour weight law of that state: 

“It is permissible to sell practically 
any size package of flour in West Vir- 
ginia, provided the actual net weight only 
is printed on the bag, but should the frac- 
tional part of a barrel appear, the con- 


’ tents of the package must be full weight. 


“It is unlawful to print on a bag 96 
Ibs and ¥% barrel on the same bag, though 
either is permissible, provided the weight 
corresponds, 

“We had this matter up only a few 


weeks ago, owing to our having been di- 
rected by the local inspector of weights 
and measures to furnish only equal frac- 
tions of a barrel, while mills from other 
states were selling 12’s, 24’s, 48’s, and 
98’s, and making competition pretty hot 
for us. 

“You cannot invoice 10 bbls flour in 
96-lb bags, as that is construed as a vio- 
lation, so you would have to invoice the 
number of bags:—20 96-lb bags flour.” 











Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








HEAD PACKER WANTED BY 1,500-BBL 
mill near Buffalo. Address, with full par- 
ticulars, “Capable,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HELP WANTED—WE HAVE ROOM FOR A 
few more millwrights; winter job; new 
heated building. Address Wathen Milling 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED—MAN WITH ABILITY TO SU- 
perintend plant manufacturing mixed live- 
stock feeds; good salary. Address “Super- 
intendent,”’ care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF TWO 
experienced and capable millers to operate 
a 500-bbl mill in Saskatchewan; good town 
and steady work. Address Northland Mill- 
ing Co., 709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, 
Man. 





ELEVATOR MANAGER WANTED 


An Iowa grain concern wants compe- 
tent man to take complete charge of a 
line of country elevators, and a man to 
take charge of its terminal; will pay 
good salary to one who knows the busi- 
ness; a thorough knowledge of the 
grain trade is essential. Address R. B., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A 600-BBL NORTHERN MINNESOTA MILL 
needs the services of two competent second 
millers; will pay good wages and guar- 
antee steady work; if interested, address 
1868, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER, COM- 
petent to take charge of a modern equipped 
feeding and grinding mill, in California. 
Address, stating qualifications and refer- 
ences, 1857, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN TO 
sell bakers’ supplies in central Indiana 
territory; give full particulars. Address 
a care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For a 500-bbl mill located in a 
small Illinois town; we want a 
man to take charge of the mill- 
door office and the mill opera- 


tions; he must have mill office 
experience. Address ‘Assistant 
Manager,” care Northwestern 


Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—A FLOUR PACKER FOR A 100- 
bbl mill; man must be experienced, steady, 
sober and ambitious; for such a man a 
good place is open; good wages; state ex- 
perience, references and wages in your re- 
ply. Address Box 285, Foley, Minn. 





OPPORTUNITY FOR BIG CALIBER 
SALESMAN 


A large southwestern milling 
company, making exceptionally 
high-grade flour, which has back 
of it thorough resale work, will 
consider applications for branch 
manager for its Central States 
Office, which is now open. 


The necessary qualifications 
are a successful selling record— 
ability to select and handle sales- 
men—and not afraid of hard 
work. Acquaintance in the terri- 
_ is desirable but not essen- 
tial. 


To the man who can measure 
up to our requirements we offer 
a substantial salary as well as 
his expenses, and a liberal bonus 
on sales which the successful 
handling of the territory will 
turn into a most attractive an- 
nual income, 


The position is a big one and 
only a man of big caliber can 
fill it. Upon making good such a 
man can acquire an interest in 
the company. Address letter, 
giving age and full particulars as 
to your selling experience and 
your sales record, to 494, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST, NOW IN CHARGE, CAN FUR- 
nish the best qualifications, wishes a posi- 
tion in a flour mill. Address D. I, R., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

BY AN EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER, TO 
take charge of a mill of any size where 
good results are appreciated. Address “Ex- 
perienced,” care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








SALES-MANAGER OF MORE THAN ORDI- 
nary ability seeks connection with good 
mill; Kansas preferred; thoroughly experi- 
enced, Address 490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED BAG SALESMEN 
WANTED 
For several desirable territories. 


Apply immediately to Werthan 
Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF TWO 


experienced and capable millers to run a 
mill well 


150-bbl mill in Saskatchewan; 

located in large town. Apply Northland 
Milling Co., 709 Grain Exchange, Winni- 
peg, Man, 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
salesman or woman to increase sales in city 
and near-by territory for a high grade of 
flour; this is one of the livest districts in 
the Southwest, Address 1836, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER WANTED BY A SOUTH- 
ern Minnesota flour, cereal and grist mill; 
right man will be paid reasonable wages 
and could secure working interest; this is a 
money-maker for the man who can deliver 
the goods. Addréss 1872, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
durum mill; must be competent to take 
full charge and produce a first-class granu- 
lar or durum 100 per cent flour; give age, 
experience, references and salary expected, 
in first letter. 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


Address 1830, care North- 


BY COMPETENT MILL CHEMIST; WILL 
be free to take charge of laboratory after 
first of year; have had wide experience 
and can furnish good references. Address 
— care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires to represent a.reliable mill in the 
state of Maine; acquainted with car-lot 
buyers and with a good article can show 
results; best of references. Address 1854, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL CHEMIST—EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
chemist with six months’ experience as an 
officer in the bakery branch of the United 
States army desires a position at once; 
university graduate in chemistry, with spe- 
cial training in flour chemistry; married. 
Address 1856, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

AS SALES-MANAGER, BY YOUNG, AG- 
gressive, ambitious married man, with suc- 
cessful record, general knowledge milling 
and merchandising high-grade flour, good 
executive ability, large personal trade ac- 
quaintance, 10 years’ experience; Al refer- 
ences. Address 1866, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN A MODERN MILL 
from 150 bbis up, by 46-year-old miller 
with life experience; have tools; can keep 
mill first-class; best of references; I do not 
wish to hear from any but first-class mills; 
state wages and general information in 
first letter. Address 1873, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 














(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (Continued) 








MARRIED MAN, 30 YEARS OLD, WITH 
wide milling experience, in traffic, : pur- 
chasing and sales departments, desires po- 
sition as manager or assistant manager in 
first-class mill located in the Southwest or 
Northwest; thoroughly reliable; best of 
references. Address 1742, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 300 bbls up; 
modern and progressive; 40 years old; 18 
years’ experience in medium-sized mills; 
prefer mill with laboratory in connection; 
understand laboratory methods of testing 
both wheat and flour. Address 1815, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








‘EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern or south- 
western mill, in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey; can place satisfactory volume 
of business with jobbers and bakers; will 
consider nothing but first-class products; 
unquestionable references, Address 1861, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AN EXTREMELY SUCCESSFUL FLOUR 
salesman of unquestioned ability and large 
personal following will consider arrange- 
ment with mill producing quality goods; 
territory, eastern Wisconsin and upper 
peninsula of Michigan; salary $3,600 and 
expenses, with commission of 10c bbl on 
sales over 50,000 bbls. Address C. K. K., 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
IS AVAILABLE 


Who can demonstrate by 
previous experience his abil- 
ity to handle men, and who 
has a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the milling business; 
conversant with the milling 
of hard and soft wheat, corn, 
rye and barley. Address 
1844, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN OR SALES-MANAGER IS OPEN 
for engagement with a flour milling com- 
pany of capacity and superior quality of 
product, Kansas or Northwest, where ex- 
perience, tact and forceful effort will bring 
results profitable both to the company I 
represent and myself; have had 18 years 
of successful experience, covering 23 states 
and island of Cuba, selling large jobbers 
and bakers, practically illustrating the flour 
I was selling and assisting the jobber in 
Placing same with his trade; can give best 
of references; a personal interview would 
determine whether I was competent to han- 
dle your proposition. Address ‘“‘Success,”’ 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED, EXPERIENCED MILL MAN TO 





rebuild mill recently burned; man with 
capital preferred; good location; excellent 
opportunity for right party; can have op- 


tion, if desired, of taking over entire propo- 


sition. If interested address H. F. Maurin, 
secretary, Elizabeth Milling Co., Elizabeth, 
Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL, 
splendid location in 
capacity. Write 


FOR SALE—150-BBL 
brick, hydro power; 
Canada; ample elevator 
Box 200, Forest, Ont. 





FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75 h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D. 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn, 


KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bbl 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘“‘Kansas,”’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





FOR SALE 


200-bb1 North Dakota mill, 
or will sell third interest in 
same to good mill manager; 
mill is running full time at 
present and has a good local 
and shipping trade; has al- 
ways been a good money- 


maker. Address 1831, care 
Northwestern: Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








AND ONE NO. 6 
Prinz dust col- 
dust collectors, 
Northwestern 


FOR NO. 5 


Iron 


SALE—ONE 
Prinz scourer; one 
lector, No. 24; two Prinz 
No. 37. Address 1709, care 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS EN- 
gine; 75 h-p high speed Chandler & Taylor 
engine; boiler feed pump and several power 
pumps; all in good condition; also six round 





reels, The Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 
FOR SALE—ONE NO. 83 BARNARD & 


Leas six-sieve separator; one No. 2% Prinz 
& Rau cockle machine; both in fine condi- 
tion and at one-half cost of new. Address 
Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief River 
Falls, Minn, 














MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—A 200 H-P GENERAL ELEC- 
tric motor, 2,200 volts, 600 r.p.m., almost 


new; will make special price for quick gale, 
Great Northern Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & ‘Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 


dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 

FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 


low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, 
Missouri—Public notice is hereby given that 
a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Company has formally 
been called, and that the same will accord- 
ingly be held at the branch office of the cor- 
poration, No. 202 South Second Street, in the 
City of St. Joseph, and State of Missouri, on 
Monday, the 27th day of January, 1919, at 
2 o'clock p.m., and that the purposes of said 
meeting are as follows, to-wit: (1) To receive 
and act upon the resolution of the Board of 
Directors of said company, proposing an 
amendment of the Certificate of Incorporation 
to increase the capital stock of said corpora- 
tion to $10,000,000, to-wit: by increasing the 
common capital stock thereof from $1,350,000 
to $7,850,000, amd the Seven Per Cent Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock A of said company 
from $500,000 to $2,000,000; (2) To consider 
and take action upon any other matter that 
may properly come before the meeting. In 
accordance with the laws of the State of 
Delaware, no stock can be voted on at said 
meeting which has been transferred on the 


books of the company within twenty days 
next preceding said meeting day. Yours 
truly, Robert R. Clark, President. Attest: 
Wm. M. Clark, Secretary. St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, January 1, 1919. 





January 8, 1919 





FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped B&B BUY MORE 

with cleaning roamed # erg 

shipping facilities. ran 4 

Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, LIBERTY BONDS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


Estabrook 
Laboratory 
Service 

The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 


Puts you on a milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 








The best suction of any 


First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 
scourer made. 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


or selling... 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 








Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 


of 












All sizes and 
all Fisk Quality 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 








Expert Milling Appraisers 
Rau Appraisal Corporation 


Executive Offices, Patton Building 
MILWAUKEE. WISCONSIN 
Eighteen Years in the Appraisal Business 





The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont., and 
Winnipeg, Can. 





. . The only modern 
Riverside Code mitier's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
port millers of America. 
Per copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 














For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal to Caldwell’s 
Helicoid. This screw conveyor is regu- 
larly made from 4-inch to 16-inch diam- 
eter, capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per 
hour. Helicoid oceupies less space, re- 
quires less power to operate, costs less 
to begin with and less to maintain 
than any other form of grain conveyor. 
Supplied with or without steel boxes. 
Large stock of standard sizes always 
on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 
Church St. 
Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 





manufacture 


With our modern equipment we economical] , 
eads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 


First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator 














FOR SALE 
ROLLED OATS MILL 


Daily capacity 300 barrels, elevator capacity 135,000 bushels, ’ 
both in first-class condition and ready to operate. 


ADDRESS X 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER, NEW YORK 














